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recorded hy him when Member of the Sudder Board of Revenue, dated 
15th December, 1861, consist of :— 


“ 1s¢-—Saving of the expenditure now incurred by the necessity of 
periodica] assessment. 


“ 2nd.—Deliverance of the people from the vexations prevalent at 
every re-settlement. 


“ 37d.--Freedom from the tendency to depreciation of property 
towards the close of each temporary settlement. 


“ 4th.—Prosperity arising from increased incentives to improvement 
and expenditure of capital. 


“ 5¢h.—Greatly increased value of landed property. 
“ 6¢4.—Content and satisfaction among the people.” 


13. His Honor has, indeed, seen reason to question whether, in the 
present condition of the agricultural population, the fourth of the above 
benefits is sensibly felt. The evidence from Azimgurh tends to show 
that there is no material difference in the prosperity and improvement of 
estates permanently assessed, as compared with those, side by side with 
them, under temporary settleurent. No doubt, in the progress of the 
country, the time may be looked for when more enlightened ideas will 
prevail, and the owners of land will devote capital to agricultural and 
economical improvements. But the Lientenant-Governor is bound to 
say that, as yet, there is little sign of this. The argument, therefore, 
under this head must be held wanting in force at the present time. 


14. On the other hand, Sir William Muir has seen cause of late to 
attach a higher importance even than he did before to the last of the reasons 
above given. Wherever his camp passed through districts in which the 
land tax had lately been materially increased, the Lieutenant-Governor 
was assailed by bitter complaints of loss and hardship by the people ; and 
it cannot be otherwise. The land-owners had during a whole genera- 
tion enjoyed a certain income, and the expenses of their families and 
retainers had long become adjusted thereto. Now, when it was suddenly 
cut down, the outgoings could not readily be adjusted to the new income, 
and want and hardship must press somewhere. The discontent was not 
decreased by secing some of their neighbours, who seemed to get along 
very comfortably under the old settlement, receive an unexpected increase 
to their income by the diminution of their payments to Government. 
The increase of the land-revenue was followed generally by a corres- 
ponding increase of rent; and the discontented cultivators added their 
cries to those of the landlords. The intensity of dissatisfaction and 
complaint, and the urgency of great bodies of petitioners pressing around 
the Lieutenant-Governor on these occasions, have been quite exceptional, 
only equalled indeed or surpassed by the reclamations against the in- 
come tax. 

15. But while thus adhering to his conviction of the evils inherent 
in a changeable assessment, Sir William Muir has never advocated the 
limitation in perpetuity of the land-revenue under circumstances which 
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should gratuitously sacrifice the interests of Government. His advocacy 
of the measure in 1861 was based on the assumption that, in future 
settlements, the revenue would not “materially vary from its present 
amount.” This was the opinion of the Revenue Board deliberately ex- 
pressed in the Administration Report for 1859. His Honor is free to 
admit now that the assumption was based on insufficient grounds ; one 
premiss—the assumption, namely, of the adequacy of existing rents—was 
wrong ;a fact unperceived at the time, but which subsequently transpired 
in 1869, and which forms the main subject of the papers now submitted. 
In point of fact, the revised assessments now in progress have resulted 
ina very considerable accession of land-revenue, and this notwithstand- 
ing that the share of the rental which the Government now profess to 
take is reduced from 663 to 50 per cent. It is true that the increase 
is to a large extent due to reclamation of waste land and to improved 
modes of cultivation, but it is equally attributable to rise in rent. 


16. It is here necessary to allude briefly to the relative position in 
these Provinces of the landlord and tenant, and to the nature of the assets 
on which the Government demand is assessed. The landlord deals 
directly with the tenant, and his action in enhancing rent is taken alto- 
gether independently of Goverument,.excepting in so far as the sanction 
of the law is required, and then the interposition of the Courts is purely 
judicial. The rental which the landlord thus imposes forms “the assets” 
on which the Jand-revenue is assessed. "Che Government trusts to the 
self-interest of the landlord to maintain his rents at a full standard ; but 
there are many influences at work to keep down the standard of rent, and 
to render its rise in different quarters very uncqual. 


17. The causes which act upon rent have becn very fully explained 
and illustrated in the reports now submitted ; they depend partly on the 
market valuc of produce, partly on competition, partly on the pressure of 
the revenue, and partly on agricultural improvements. 


18. The market value of produce may be affected by a general rise 
in prices, or by a local rise in value owing to improved means of commu- 
tation. Where rents are taken in kind at a fixed proportion of crop or by 
comnmnitation at market rates, there the rise in rent, 7. e, in the value of 
the share which falls to the landlord, will be in direct proportion to the 
rise of prices. Where the rent is fixed in money, it may be long before the 
rise in prices makes itself felt on rent. There are, first, the extensive 
classes of privileged tenants, in respect of whom a Jegal process is re- 
quired to raise their rents, and itis always difficult to reduce to direct proof 
a definite claim of rise in value. The rents of tenants-at-will are of course 
subject to no such restriction ; but here usage rules to a great extent all 
over the country, and the prescriptive or customary rates of rent have a 
tendency to become stereotyped and to resist innovation. The problem, 
moreover, of the mode in which rise in price affects rent, supposing it to 
act with absolute freedom and directness, is not an easy one; increase in 
rents is certainly not in any direct ratio to rise in prices, for that of itself 
occasions an immediate rise in many of the expenses of the cultivator, his 
cattle and labourers. And whatever the legitimate increase may be, it is 
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found to follow at a long interval, and with great variety in different parts 
of the country. But it is quite certain that, notwithstanding all the con- 
flicting clements at work, a material increase of rent corresponding in 
some degrce with the rise of prices, does as a matter of fact, and appa- 
rently by a necessary law, follow sooner or later in the wake of the rise 
of prices. 


19. Now it is to be observed that this increase is altogether irrespec- 
tive of the expenditure of labour or capital hy the landlord upon his estate. 
It comes quite independently of any exertion on his part; and involves 
none of those motives or results which it is the avowed object of a per- 
manent settlement to develope. 


20. The next cause of a rise in rent is competition.: Where litue. 
land is left to be reclaimed, and where the agricultural population excceds 
the requirements of the soil, there the tendency will be for competition to 
take place ;—other cultivators being prepared to bid higher than the oceu- 
pants for their ficlds, The same opposing influences come into play here, 
both as regards privileged tenures and the sway of custom, as were no- 
ticed in the case of rise in prices. And, consequently, excepting some 
special localities, as the vicinity of cities and very thickly populated cen- 
tres, this cause is not very active ; but it-does exist, and probably in the 
future it may become more influential and operative than it has hitherto 
beon. 


21. Here, too, the increase whatever it may be is irrespective of 
he exertions of the landlord in the way of labour and capital. 


22. Another cause in the rise of rent isan incrense in the revenue 
demand. This is based on the ancient practice under which rent (after 
deduction of the expenses of management and of certain dues in recog- 
nition of a quasi-proprietary interest) was held to be the revenue of the 
State. In some places the custom still survives so strongly that the cul- 
tivator pays as rent little more than the rate which is paid as revenue by 
the proprietors. And everywhere an enhancement of the revenue is, as a 
rule, followed by a corresponding enhancement of the rates levied from 
the cultivators. This rise occurs at the time of the settlement of the 
land-revenue or shortly after, and is ordinarily pressed so as to raise the 
rental, under the prevailing settlement rule, to double the amount of the 
revenue assessed on the landlord. It does not, therefore, come directly 
within the scope of the present argument; although it shews that the 
margin enjoyed by the cultivator is susceptible of large enhancement, 
wherever the landlord is in a position to press his claim effectively. 


23. Lastly, we have rise in rent arising from reclamation of the 
waste, and from improvement in cultivation, in the modes of agricultu- 
ral appliances, manure, irrigation, &c.; this, however, is a cause which 
fixity of assessment was intended directly to promote. It is true that 
hitherto improvements are found to have been made more by the ryot 
than by the landlord; but such is by no means the universal rule, and 
in view of encouraging the improvement of the land, this element in the 
rise of rent is one Which (excepting in backward and ill-developed 
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estates and tracts) the Government might consistently, ander the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the despatches upon perpetuity of assessment, leave 
out of calculation in any measures for securing its future share in the 
rise of rents. 


24. Looking, now, to the incidence of the land-revenue, as recently 
revised or now in process of revision, it may be remarked that the new 
demand has everywhere been materially affected by the rates of rent, 
whether high, moderate, or low, prevailing at the time of revision. This 
may be illustrated by the assessment of Pergunnah Baghput, Zillah Meerut, 
which, though a rich and flourishing pergunnah, is assessed at Rs, 2-2-1 
onthe cultivated acre, while the rate for the adjoining Pergunnah of Barote 
is Rs, 2-14-5; this is mainly owing to the low rates of rent long preva- 
lent there, and to the impossibility of at once raising the revenue to the 
full pitch without injury to the agricultural prosperity of the pergunnah, 
The course of the Boolundshuhur settlement is also in point ; the assess. 
ment was fixed there at a time of depression succeeding the drought of 
1860-61, and preceding the prosperous influences which enabled the pro- 
prietors after the settlement greatly to increase their rentals. The revenue 
rate on Boolundshuhur is Re. 1-9-8, which is greatly below the rate 
(Rs. 2-1-5) of Meerut, which it adjoins. 


25. There are other districts, again, which are in a rapid course 
of improvement from the reclamation of waste lands and opening out of 
communications, as Goruckpore and Bustce (the rate on which is 
Re. 1-1-7), and the greater part of Rohilkhund. 


26. There is also another canse of variation in the pressure of the 
Government demand, and that isthe varying standards which Settlement 
Officers have set before them in assessing the land-revenue. From the 
nature of the work, it is of necessity that a large discretion be allowed 
to the assessing officer. The variations from this cause were greater in 
the earlier settlements than now. The work of the Settlement Officer 
was formerly subjected to the scrutiny of the Commissioner and Members 
of the Board on their circuits, but this was found to provide too uncer- 
tain a check, and one that sometimes might be applied too late. Now 
(within the last ten or twelve years) a preliminary report setting forth 
the grounds on which the average rent-rates are determined (those 
rates, viz., upon which the Settlement Odicer is to proceed in assessing 
the land-revenue) is submitted to the Board; and not until their sanc- 
tion has been accorded to the rates, are the assessincnts allowed to be 
formed upon them. But even with this check the business of assessment 
is so much dependent on the idiosyncracy of the Settlernent Officers, 
that one will be found assessing at a severcr standard than another ; 
and even the same officer himself on somewhat different standards at 
different times, There can, for example, be little doubt that the strong 
reclamations of a part of the public press against the supposed tendency 
to under-assess, had the effect at one period of inclining the balance and 
of leading some officers to press their assessments to a higher point 
than they would otherwise have done. Again, some Settlement Officers 
have, as they say, “discounted the coming rise of rent,”—that is, have 
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pitched their standard rates at a level somewhat ahove the actual rental 
of the district, in vice expectation that it would rise to the level assumed 
by them. This has been rightly discouraged by the Board of Re- 
venuc. To some extent, indeed, the principle has been admitted,—that is 
to say, Settlement Officers have been allowed to assume, when in any tract 
they find a prevailing rate, that exceptional cases ofa lower rating will rise 
to such prevailing standard ; and consequently, notwithstanding the ex- 
ceptions, that the higher, or prevailing, rate may be assumed as the stand- 
ard of assessment. But the Licutenant-Governor fears that in some cases 
the actionof the Settlement Officer has gone beyond this principle, For 
example, in the reports now submitted, Mr. C. WH. Crosthwaite states that 
“he fecls sure his assessments are nearer two-thirds than half of the 
existing assets, 7. ¢., of the rental as they now stand.*” 
The same is said by Mr. Buck (though perhaps on 
insufficient grounds) of the assessments of Furrucka- 
bad; f so also Mr. Ridsdale admits that his “new as- 
sumed rental is” at present in excess of the actual by 18 per cent.t On 
the other hand, the standard of assessment is in some districts admittedly 
low ; as in Budaon, where the revenue rate is Re. 1-3-9 (while in the ad- 
jaccut district of Bareilly it is Re. 1-14), partly because of the principles 
adopted by the Settlement Oificer)and partly because that settleinent was 
made at a comparatively early period. Again, there are some districts 
in which the pressure of the assessment, having been made by differ- 
ent officers and at successive times, is heavier in some parts than in others 
even of the same district; such is the case in Bijnour and Moozuffer- 
nugenr. It may be enquired why, under these circumstances, a revision 
was not set on foot, and greater aniformity of assessment enforced, 
The answer is simple. The revision of a settlement deliberatcly made, 
and provisionally engaged for by the people, involves serious considera- 
tion. Where the rates of rent have risen since settlement, revision would 
hardly be fuir, as the rise was enforced by the landlord on the expectation 
that the Government assessment would stand ; and on this ground the 
Supreme Government agreed with the Lieutenant-Governor in confirming 
the settlement of Boolundshuhur, though the rates as judged by the pre- 
sent rent-roll are admittedly inadequate. In other cases, lapse of time 
and the inexpediency of unsettling agricultural interests have dictated 
the propriety of confirming settlements which might possibly have becn 
rated at a higher demand. Ina few cases, as in the eastern half of Moo- 
auffernugeur and part of Jaloun, an entire revision has been enforced by 
Government; but, as a rule, it hus been held inexpedient to disturb a set- 
tlement eoncluded and engaged for, execpting on the strongest grounds. 
The authority of the Board and of the Government is most properly 
exercised in controlling and guiding the action of the Settlement Officer 
while his work is in progress ; aud in this respect His Honor believes 
that the Board have not been found wanting. But the re-settlement of 
three and a half millions sterling of land-revenue, spread as it has been 
even over twelve or fifteen years, is a gigantic undertaking: and from the 
nature of the work as above explained, it is certain that there have been 
great variations in different districts and even in different parts of the 
same district as to the pressure of the revenue. 


* Paragraph 838A. 
} Ibid 149A. 
t Ibid 159A, 
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27. It should he here explained that the action of the Board re- 
ferred to above is irrespective of appeals preferred by individual land- 
lords against assessments, and irrespective also of the general revision of 
the assessments when they come, upon presentation of the assessment 
volumes, before Commissioners and the Board. Not infrequently both 
Commissioner and the Board find occasion to interpose at these stages 
and to revise the demand, especially where there is any presumption of 
its pressing too heavily. But this action, as compared with the whole 
assessments, is exceptional. And indeed, the Settlement Officer himself, 
by actual inspection and experience of the people and their accounts and 
antecedents, is ceteris paribus in a far better position ordinarily to form a 
sound opinion as to the proper assessment than any appellate authority. 


28. In one point, however, the present re-settlements, and especi- 
ally those formed within the last six or eight years, are, as arule, creatly in 
advance of tho settlements made thirty years ago. The materials have 
been far fuller and more accurate ; and assessments have been effected 
with greater deliberation and greater attention to detailed local inspec- 
tion and inquiry. The result is that the assessments are more cqual in 
their incidence, and there is a greater approach than formerly to con- 
formity with the average standard rates. There are exceptions, but His 
Honor believes that, as a whole, the late settlements fully merit this 
commendation. 


29. But there will unquestionably, as before explained, be in the 
future a great rise in rent, arising generally from the slow but certain 
influence of the rise in prices which has already taken place (even if 
it do not advance still higher); and also from competition; and further 
in some places from improved communications. This will be greater 
in some districts than in others. In districts where the rents have been 
largely enhanced at settlement to meet the enhanced revenue demand, 
as in Etawah, Mynpoory and Etah, the future rise will probably be less, 
and the process, for a time at least, slower than in such districts as Budaon 
and parts of Bijnour. And as it has been shewn that this rise in assets 
is irrespective of the exertions of the landlord, it is only right that the 
State should share in the increase. The problem is, how this shall be 
done without the demoralizing influences of our present system of set- 
tlement,—a system which taxes improvements equally with such other 
increase, and which induces much discontent by the sudden rise of 
assessment in individual cases, and the consequent sudden diminution of 
income. 


30. It has been urged that if we resorted to short settlements of 
(say) five years, the same hardship would not occur, since landlords would 
be always prepared for a change on their income ; but the Licutenant- 
Governor cannot believe that any such retrograde movement could be 
countenanced. Under the 30 years settlements, these Provinces have 
prospered ina degree that is quite marvellous, and property has attained 
a value and permanence which would be altogether undermined by any 
return to short settlements. Taking it, then, for granted that long settle- 
ments will be adhered to, is there no plan by which the fair claims of the 
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State may be snet, and the more patent evils of the present system 
avoided? 


31. It sees to the Licutenant-Governor that a lesson might be 
taken here fry5m the Bombay Presidency. In Act I. of 1865 of the 
Bombay Coe, Section 30, it is enacted in respect of future revisions of 
settlement .— 


“Such revised assessment shall be fired, not with reference to 
improvements made by the owners or from private capital or 
resources, during the currency of any settlement under 
this Act, but with reference to general considerations of 
the value of land, whether as to soil or situation, prices of 
produce or facilities of communication.” 


32. This principle, of respeeting improvements made by the owner, 
has heen laid down in theory in the Settlement 
* Nespatch dated 13th Auguat, 1851. ‘ 7 , . % 
See alao para. 23 of Sir W. Muir's directions for these Provinces,*and endeavour 
minute dated 15th December, 1861,  . . F 
and No. 37, Scharunpore Settlement is nO doubt sometimes made to give effect to 
Rules. ep ' 
it in more marked and exceptional cases ; but, 
as arule, it is lost sight of, and it is probably impossible under our present 


system of settlement to give to it anything approaching full effect. 


33.. The Bombay plan secures what is wanted. It requires the 
assumption, first, that, at the time of settlement, a fair amount of develop- 
ment shall have already taken place (such indeed as is already required 
by Her Majesty’s Government as a condition for permanent assessment); 
and second, that the assessment as then made was as uniform and equable 
as possible. Under such conditions the causes which may, subsequently 
to such settlement, affect the value of property, must act gencrally and 
equally upon all estates within certain limits ; and consequently, a rate- 
able increase of the revenue originally assessed, proportioned to the gene- 
ral advance in value, would be just, because it would deal with all equally, 
and thus would leave to those who by their exertions and expenditure have 
especially improved their estates, the benefit of what they have done, 


34. One of the elements mentioned in the Bombay law is “ prices 
of produce,”—a point which has been 80 much canvassed in these reports. 
It has heen erroneously assumed by most of the officers who have given 
an opinion, that under any such system the scale of prices ranging over 
a certain period before revision must necessarily be taken as the direct 
standard of increase ; as e. g., where prices are found to have risen 20 per 
cent. since the former settlement, then the revenue also would be increased, 
as by a hard and fast rule, by 20 per cent, This however is far from what 
is intended. 





35. The object to be kept in view would be to ascertain whether 
throughout a Division, a District, ora Pergunnah, or other tract with distine- 
tive characteristics, “ the value of land’’—i. e., its letting value—had in- 
creased, First, all the causes would be looked to which had heen operative 
since the last settlement, in order to judge whether, @ priori, a rise in value 
might be anticipated. Among these one important consideration would he 
rise in prices, but it would not be the only cause; nor would it be assumed 
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that rise in rent must have horne a direct ratio to the rise 11 prices. Or 
enquiry it might transpire that the rise of 20 per cent. in eficcs had brought 
about a rise of rent of only 8 or 10 per cent. 


36. So also with the other “general considerations ’ contemplated 
by the Bombay law. A Division, a District, or a cluster of Pergunnahs, 
heretofore shut out from cheap and ready communication With other 
parts of the country, may have been opened out since the lgst settlement 
by a railway or other new facilities of communication. It would then 
be a question of fact to ascertain in what ratio the letting-value of land 
had been by these means enhanced. In combination with the rise of 
prices, the letting-value might, e. g., prove to have risen 12 or 15 per 
cent. And the same would be the case with that other element in the 
rise of rent, competition. The actual rates of rent prevailing would be 
a matter of fact susceptible of evidence, for which there would be 
the village accounts and the decisions of the Rent courts, and actual 
inquiry if necessary from landlord and tenants, The village papers may 
be expected under this system to be particularly valuable, for if it were 
known that the village rentals (putwarees’ books) were not to be used as 
the measure of the assessment of individual villages, but simply as the 
means of ascertaining the general value of land and incidence of rent 
as applicable to all villages, it is.apprehended that the same jealousy of 
inspection and liability to fabrication would not exist as at present.* 
There would also be other means available which could not be concealed: 
as the gencral selling price of Jand; if the selling price of land, e. g., 
had increascd by 15 per cent. since the last settlement, it would be pre- 
sumptive evidence that the letting-value of land had also increased in 
something of the same proportion. 


37. It appears, then, to the Lieutenant-Governor quite possible that 
under certain favourable circumstances the claims of Government might be 
met at any future period, not by a revision of settlement as at present 
conducted, but by the imposition of a rateable increase. The first condi- 
tion is that the division, district, or tract, shal] have been at the time of 
settlement in a fair state of development both as regards extent of culti- 
vated area and modes of agriculture. The second, that the settlement 
originally made was carefully and uniformly made in reference to the 
productive character of the soil and the natural capacities of the several 
estates. In such a tract, suppose that by the advance in prices, compcti- 
tion and general prosperity, it should be found that the letting-value of 
land had advanced, say, 12 or 15 per cent. since the last settlement, then 
His Honor sees no reason why the claims of the State should not be 
adequately met by an “all round” rise of, say, 10 per cent. in the land- 
revenuc. The amount of the enhancement might also have a direct re- 

a ae ey 

* Nore.—Mr. Buck, Officiating Secretary to the Board, advocates that tho vil- 
lage records be made more accurate, and be then taken as the basis of future settle- 
ments. The Lientenant-Governor thinks that every endeavour should be used to 
make these valuablo papers in every way reliable ; but to adopt them as the basis of 
future assesstuent would be tho surest means of rendering them untrusthworthy. Mr. 
Buck’s paper is however in other respects valuable and suggestive, and a copy is sub~ 
mitted with tho enclosures. 
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ference to the original pressure of assossment.;-—being greater where 
the settlement was admittedly a light one, and less where the settlement 
was above the ordinary standard. Under this system it would be quite 
possible to consider separately and individually all cases of alleged hard- 
ship ; and indeed, it might be a part of the system that objectors should 
have theiy estates surveved and settled on their own merits as at present. 


38. As an illustration of how the system would work, Sir William 
Muir may refer to the analogous procedure which took place in the recent 
imposition of the “ ten percent. cess” which was assessed in many districts 
prior to re-settlement. The term of the 30 years settlement had expired, 
and with it the mutual engagement of Government and landlord had ceased 
and determined, The settlement was open to any conditions Government 
might deem equitable. In many districts, proceedings for a new assess- 
ment could not at once be sect on foot: but everywhere the rise of prices and 
the advance since last settlement of general prosperity had so improved the 
value of Jand that it was thought reasonable at once to impose the ten 
per cent. cess; and this was accordingly done all over these Provinces. 
This had the same effect as an enhancement of the land-revenue by a rate- 
able percentage of one-tenth all round. Cases of hardship were treated on 
their ov-n merits; and wherever the assets were found not to have increas- 
ed in the proportion assumed the cess was remitted. The syste was 
found to work well. Now the system here suggested is precisely the same. 


89. Itimay also be noticed that the converse process has been applied 
with good effect in the case of oyer-asscssed districts. For example, 
General Slecman, finding the assessment of Saugor to press injuviously, 
remitted 10 per cent. all round, and sufficient relicf was thus granted 
without the demoralizing influences of a tresh re-sctilement. 


40. It may be objected that assessments by this system would not 
fall uniformly on the land ; and no doubt this is true. Improvement does 
not go forward everywhere pari passu in various estates. In an estate 
which rapidly improves, the assessment gradually comes to bear a smaller 
proportion to the assets than in one that remains stationary, or in one that 
retrogrades: and thus no doubt the pressure of the land-revenue would 
gradually come to be heavier in some estates than in others. In fact, as 
has indeed been objected, the assessment of a rateable pereentage would 
press more upon the estates whose revenue was already heavy than on 
those on which it was light. 


41. ‘To this it may be replied, in the first place, that an absolutely 
cqual assessment of different estates is possible only in theory. In the 
best of our settlements the equalization is only approximate. In the 
next place, it is certain that even under a temporary settlement, the 
assessment of differcnt estates, if even theoretically equal at the first, 
soon diverges from the varying circumstances developed by time, till 
+t becomes heavier in some than in others. This has been well brought 
out in Colonel Baird Smith’s report, where it is urged that such diver- 
gence and variation of burden arc inherent in property, and are in them- 
selves no real disadvantage. 


42. The only disadvantage, indeea, that can he urged against the 
proposed system is that the Government could not claim, in respect of 
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each estate, its full share of the enhanced rental ; it would not get the 
last rupee which it might from each single estate. 


43. But the State might still get the same, or very nearly the same 
increase of revenue upon the whole. Say that a rateable increase of 10 
or 15 per cent, was found to be a fair rise in the revenue demand of any 
district with conditions such as are above supposed. Instead of this 
increase being obtained by violent changes ix the assessment of individual 
villages, the revenue of some greatly enhanced, aud of others decreased, 
it would be met by the rateable imposition of the saine percentage of all. 


44, Now there are two patent and great advantages which would 
thus be secured. ‘The first is that the exertions of the landlord would 
be respected and encouraged. Labour and eapital, to whatever extent 
invested, would be safe. They would be excmpt from the special taxa- 
tion to which they are now certainly exposed. 


45. The other is that the demoralization arising from the sudden 
alteration of the landlord’s income, already noticed, would be avoided. 
So long as a sufficient margin is left from which an estate can be managed 
without deterioration, the absolute amount of profit left to the owner is 
of far less consequence than the relative amount as regards past incume. 
In this view, the halt-asset rule often-concedes a decrease where it is not 
really required; here the bounty of Government is not appreciated, and 
indeed causes a grudge in the minds of those who do not share in it ; 
and, at any rate, it is frequently bestowed where no sufficient object 
(other than compliance with the halftasset rule) exists for the econces- 
sion ; on the other hand, a large increase of the demand, even if justified 
hy the half-asset rule, may by a rude and sudden stroke destroy the for- 
tunes of a family which had for years becn resting upon the former 
surplus as a fixed income. The syste proposed would make the change 
follow in a certain fixed and known proportion to past income, and would 
thus avoid the elements of discontent and demoralization which are 
inherent in our present settlements. 


46. It would also add essentially to the value of property. At pre- 
sent, as a settlement draws near its close, the acquisition of land must be 
felt somewhat to resemble a lottery. It is quite uncertain what the 
future burdens upon it will be. In so far as the projected system might 
take effect, the action of the settlement, or at least its mode of action in 
effecting a rateable change, would be known and anticipated, and that 
would give a full confidence and security. 


47. It is true thatthis system could not at once be applied to all 
settlements. In some districts the original settlements may have been 
made, as in Goruckpore and Bundelkhund, in such a period of hackward- 
ness, that a long course of improvement might demand a re-settlement 
upon the merits of each estate. In others the inequality of the original 
settlement in different estates might be found so great as to call for an 
entirely new assessment. But there would still, His Honor feels cer- 
tain, remain a large number of districts—perhaps in these Provinces the 
majority—to which the system might be applied with success; and in 
the end as all settlements became uniform in their incidence, it might be 
adopted as the universal rule. i 
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48. A list of districts, so far as the rcvision of settlement has gone, 
With their former and new jummas, and the rates of the latter on the 
cultivated area, and on the culturable area (including the cultivated), 
is given in an appendix. The variation in these rates will be suggestive 
of the course that might be pursued. 


49. Tosum up: when a settlement is within a few years of its 
close, it would be (under the plan proposed) for the Government of the 
day to determine whether, from great inequalities of assessment, there 
should not be a detailed revision of settlement. 


50. In some districts, the letting-value of land might be found to 
have increased in so small a degree, and the original demand to have been 
so fair, that the settlement might be prolonged for a further period, or 
indefinitely, without change. While in others, rent might be found to 
have so advanced, or the standard of original settlement to have been so 
low, as to warrant the imposition of a rateable enhancement. 


51. It may be a rash thing, in view of the unknown changes and 
developments of the future, to hazard advice to posterity. But these 
suggestions are the result of considerable reflection ; and the Lieutenant- 
Governor has felt bound to put them upon record for such possible con- 
sideration as they may be found hereafter to deserve. 


52. Meanwhile, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that the revised 
settlements should, as a rule, continue to be confirmed for periods of not 


more than thirty years. 
I have the honor to be, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


C. A. ELLIOTT, 
Secretary to Government, N.-W. P. 


ee 


APPENDIX A. 





Letter from ©. A, Exiiort, Esq., Secretary to Government, North-Western Provinces, 
to A. Corvin, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces 
(No. 1019).—Dated Nynee Tal, the 28th June, 1871. 

S1z,—Referring to a previous correspondence on the subject of the Boolund- 
shahur Settlement, I am directed to forward copies of a despatch No. 276, dated 26th 
May, 1871, from the Government of India, 

2. It will be observed that the Governor-General in Council has acceded to the 
viowa of the Licutenant-Covernor in respect of the practical courso to be followed, and 
His Honor, acting on the permission given in para, 9, has been pleased accordingly 
to confirm the settlement for 30 years,—that is, to the closo of 1888-89. You 
will be separately addressed in respect of certain estates, the propriotors of which 
accepted a higher assessment, on tho understanding that it was to be permanent. 

3. As regards the taking of engagements for cesses, I am to say that the Lieute- 
nant-Governor has requested a re-consideration of the orders convoyed in para. 17, 
and ,the result will be communicated to you hereafter. 

4. Meanwhile, I am to invite the attention of the Board to the strictures of the 
Government of India, not only as regards the existing conditions laid down by Her 
Majesty’s Government for conceding a permanent assessment of the Jand-revenue, 
but also as regards tho established principles of temporary settlements. A few re- 
marks are hero offered mainly as indicative of the points on which the views of the 


Board are invited. 
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5. Firet.-—On the conditions for a permanent settlement. 


On the 13th February, 1869, the difficulties in the way of applying the pres- 
cribed rules for permanent settlement to the Pergunnah of Baghput, Zillah Mecrut, 
were submitted to the Government of India. From varions canses the standard of 
rent was found to be greatly below that prevailing elsewhere. A full jumma, Mr. 
Forbes showed, would at theso rates be about £24,500. The old assessment was 
£14,800, and Mr. Forbes believed that for the present it could not safely be raised 
higher than £21,000. His Honor thought that where tho full assessment could be 
imposed within (say) seven years, such full assessment might be assumed as the basis 
of permanent assessment, on the ground tbat rents would before long rise in this 
pergunuah “to the standard prevailing clsewhere.” 


6, The extraordinary and sudden rise of rents in Boolundshuhur led the Lieute- 

nant-Govornor subsequently to take a wider view of the 

Submitted to the Govern- G : 4 ‘ y ‘ : : 5 

meat of India on 12th question; and the subject was discussed in His Honor’s 

dacuaty tllowing, minute,* dated 22nd December, 1869, in which instructions 
were solicited from the Government of India. 


7. It was pointed out that the conditions on which the formation of a perma- 
nent settlement was conceded by Her Majesty’s Government were defective in not 
providing for the contingency of rents being at the time of assessment below the 
prevailing standard. In para. 88 a third condition was accordingly suggested, in 
addition to the two already laid down by Her Majesty’s Government; and in para, 39 
the subject was commended to the consideration of your Board, with the remark that 
“it might perhaps be possible to lay down some standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity.” 


8. In para. 40 it was further disenssed whither, under certain limitations, it 

might not be oxpedient to make the land-revenue, as settled in perpetuity, subject to 

: ; revision, if the rise in the price of agricultural producef should 

t Boia aa et Ane in tho course of timeexcced a given ratio. In conclusion, His 

iP parinient rof Home Honor said:—“If care is taken that no settlement be con- 

firmed in perpetuity, unless upon adequate rates of rent, 

and with such a condition as to rateable increase in proportion to increase of prices, 

the sacrifice of revenue would be mainly limited to what it is legitimate,—namely, 

the relinquishment of a share in the profits hereafter created by the investment of 
Inbour and capital.” 


9, Ona review of what was thus laid before the Supreme Government, His 
Excellency in Council has requested that the Lientenant-Governor “will now 
reconsider this great question of the permanent settlement of the North-Western 
Provinces.” In complying with this request, His Honor trusts that he will receive 
the benefit of the Board’s advice. 


10. In addition to what has been said above, the Licutenant-Governor will at 
present only suggest the farther consideration whother the transition state, the results of 
which have been so marked in Boolundshuhur, can be said to have boen passed in any 
part of these Provinces. As stated in para, 21 of the minute above quoted, ‘ under 
ordinary circumstances (whore, at any rate, a revision of settlement is not in immediate 
prospect), proprietors may be trusted from self-interest to raise the rates as high as 
cultivating profits, limited by custom, will admit ;” but the process ia gradual. It is 
probable that the extraordinary and sudden causes which wrought in Boolundshuhur 
have been operative ina similar manner (though in various degrees) in other parts of 
the country. Bunt it cannot be said that the operation has anywhere ceased; and in 
some parts (as Rohilkhund and Goruckpore) it is probably as yet in great measure 
prospective. When the limit has been reached of assertion of his rights on the part of 
the proprietor as against the cultivator, supported by custom and law, a season of 
comparative equilibrium may be expected. This of course can be tested only by the 
Japse of somo years. And until this shall have come to pass, it may ba unwise to 
advocate a final fixing of the Government revenue. Jn reference to these remarks, the 


Board will consider whether in their view such an equilibrium has been anywhere 
reached, or whether, on the contrary, it is not rather to be assumed that the transition 
period has not been as yet fully passed throngh in any tract of country in these parts. 


11, In para. 31 the Governor-General in Council has further suggested that as 
an increase of assets from canal-irrigation has been admitted a valid reasou for refusing 
a permanont settlement, so also the intruduction of railways, markets, or other public 
works ought equally to be a bar to permanency. The tio classes of causes are, how- 
aver, essentialty diflerent. ‘The one increases produce ; the other, under certain circum- 
stances, increases prices. The latter wonld no doubt to some extent be met by the pro- 
vision already proposed for allowing a revision of tha permanent assessment in districts 
in which from any canses (such as the ¢ mstraction of railways er other works, as well 
as from a fall in the value of money) prices might bo shown to have risen above a 
certain ratio. 

12, Secondly.—I am now to pass to the crilicisms of the Government of India 
on tho existing system of assessment as applied to temporary settlements for a term of 
years, It is suggested that there mast be “something essontially faully in the existing 
system of assessment.” Ludeayonring to reduce to distinct charges the various points 
of objection (some of which are rather hinted at than directly expressed), they may 
perhaps be assumed as follows :— 


J.—The standard of assessment is inadequate, and of proprietary profits excessive. 


IL—The State should not suffer in its revenue bocauso certain classes of the 
ryots are protected. 


111.—Government is shut out from profiting by rise of rent within tho term of 
settlement. 


13. In respect of the first, it will be observed that the settlement of Boolund- 
shuhur is taken as the normal type of settlements in the North-Western Provinces. 
It is alleged that Government “is obtaining only abont 35 per cent. of the rental of 
land” ; and it is said“ that the amount of the revenue is so small, is a cunséquence 
of the system of settlement followed generally in the N orth- Western Provinces ; it is 
not the result of specially faulty proceedings inthis particular district.” It will be for 
the Board to show whether such was the case, or whether the inadequacy (the ratio of 


*« The miscalculation runs equally through the apeech of the IIon’ble Mr, which 15, Norcover, over- 
Strachey. It is stated that the present revenue is $5 per cent. of what the  gtated*) wa 
full revenue should be: that full revenue being taken on Mr. Daniell’s caleu- ) 7 not rather 
lation at £141,000. The rental is therefore assumed at £282,000. Bat the the result of causes which 
present revenue fy £123,000, which is 44 per cont. (and not 36 per cent.) of b 
the assumed rental. The gross rental is believed to have increased about appened to be at work 
14 per cent. since the assessment was made, sud the full revenue would j fe van 
therefore be, as stated in the Minute of December, 1869, 14 per cent, ae Boolundshnhur with 
higher than that assesament, The Government of India seem to have erro- s] neular activity in 
neously assumed that this is the same thing as to say that the asseasment aa ; 
in lese by 14 per cent. than 50 por cont. of tho assete, i.e., that it is 36 or 85 the interval which has 


er cent. of the rental.” : 
R elapsed since the scttlo- 
ment, and which havo affected other sottlements in a very modifiod measure, some 
perhaps not af all. 


14. The strictures of the Governor-General in Council seem to be based on the 
failure of the present system to reach potential increase of rent developing subsequent 
to the setlement, rather than on the inadequacy of the “half-asset” staucdard. But, as 
the Board are aware, this standard has been impugned in tho Legislative Council, and it 
will be open to them in their reply to give their opinion as to the adeqnaey of (he standard 
itself, and the general appropriateness of the assessments resulting from its application. 


15. The second objection is thus stated :— It can hardly be fair that the State 
should be unvble to obtain its fair share of tho assets of the land because tenants are well 
protected, or to say that for cach rnpee by which the existing revenue falls short of the 
amount to which the Government is entitled we ought to force the actual cultivator, 
who may be a tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the landlord.” 
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16, It may be observed that the remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor on which 
this stricture is founded did not refer specially to the case of “ protected” ryots, but to 
a district in which the “ prevailing rates’ or “level of rent’ for all classes was unduly 
low. It was assumed that these would, by the natural process of self-interest, rise to 
the prevailing level, or to what His Honor has termed “a fully-developed rental.” On 
this His lxcellency in Council remarks :— 


“This, however, is a remedy which conld hardly be fully applied unless it were 
admitted that itis desirable, in the interest of the State and of the pnblie, that tenants 
should pay generally the highest possible rents; that the restrictions placed by lawor cus 
tom on the power of a landlord to increase his rents, should be done away with, and that 
the rights of oveupancy should cease. The Lieuteaant-Governor, whose views on those 
subjects are well known, would be the last person to approve of any such conclusions.” 


17. The Board will not fail to perceive that the term “ fully-developed rental,” 
as used by the Lieutenaat-Governor, has been misapprohended by the Government of 
India ; for His Honor by that expression imcant only a rental oqual to, and not abnor- 
mally below, the average rate of rent paid by similar tracts of land in the same or 
neighbouring districts, or tho average rato which weuld be reavhed if certain excep- 
tional causes tending to abate the reatal were removed, But such a rental would be 
limited both by recognized rights, by custom, and by law. 


18. IJlis Honor is further, as the Board are aware, of opinion that the existing 
law does not admit, with sufficient freedom, of rent risiug naturally. The protected 
classes are to a great extent, by Act X., 1859;a law to themselves, —that is to say, the 
rent of any member of « protected. class can seldom be raised otherwise than to tho 
level of the rates prevailing in such class; whereas (in the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
opinion) their rents should be permitted to rise in a ratio having some proportion to 
market rates. Tho rule, also, defining preteeted tenaucivs is too favourable to the 
tenant, A project of law for remedying both these defects was proposed by the Licu- 
tenunt-Governor some years ago, but, as. the Board are aware, was not favourably 
received by the Government of India, Tf'an enactment, such as was proposed, had been 
passed, the level of rent would no doubt already have been higher throughout tho 
country, and the Government revenue based thereon also higher. 


19. Recurring, now, to the imputation of “ essential faultiness in the existing 
system of assessment,” as applying to “ protected” tenants, it is not quite clear in 
what direction His Excellency in Council contemplates a practical remedy. It ean 
hardly bo in that of any direct assessment on the protected ryot by the State of an 
additional demand representing tho share of the revenue held back by him, ie, a par- 
tial ryotwaree assessment, 


20 His Honor takes the meaning of tho Governor-General in Council to bo, 
that where cultivators are protected, and eonseqnently pay lower than market rates, 
there the revenue should nevertheless be assessed on the proprictor as if full market 
rates were received by him. It will be for the Board to consider how far the existing 
rules may be rendered more effective for attaining this object. Toa certain extent 
they do already attain it: that is to say, the “average rates” of prevailing rent are 
carefully considered, as well as actual rentals, and such rates do alroady in point of fact 
influence the assessment. Where, also, there are classes of specially privileged (or 
quasi-proprictary) cultivators intercepting a part of the customary rent which would 
otherwise reach the engaging proprietor, the revenue is neverthcless assessed at its full 
rate. Ifthe rules now in force are not sufliciently decisive and explict on this point, 
it will be for the Board to propose an amendment. But the danger (which will be 
further uoticed below) must be kept in view of assessing upon a theoretical assumption 

" of inadequate rents, whether such inadequacy be assunmied to ariso from general or from 
special causes, 


21. There is another branch of the question which perhaps deserves attention, 
namely, the necessity for the deduction of a {ull half of the assets in the assessment of 
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large talookdars, and also of imporfectly cultivated tracts. This consideration applies 
probably with greator forco to other provinces than to the North-Western Provinces, 
but it should not for that reason bo left out of sight by the Board. 


22. First, as regards large talookas, those parts of the land may he eliminated in 
which sub-proprietary rights have been recognized: for there the half-asset margin is 
clearly not moro than sufficient to meet the requirements of the double class of proprie- 
tors. But where subordinate rights have been stamped out, and a large rental is realized 
with little risk or expense, it might bo questioned whether the sacrifice of half the 
rental is necessary. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to say that a differen- 
tial standard could be maintained, especially in these provinces, where such proportics 
are comparatively rare; but as the first principles of our settlements have been now 
called in question, it may be advisable to consider whether any change is possible or 
desirable. It should bo borne in mind that such estates are liable to disintegration ; 
and that the settlement must be so framed that their component parts, if held separately, 
shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which they aro responsible. 


23. Second, backward and partially-developed tracts aro rare in these Provinces, 
and where they do oxist to any oxtent—as in the Terai, Singrowlie, and the Hills—the 
system is different, tho oocnpants of the soil being dealt with more directly than 
olsewhere. At the samo time it might be well, by way of precaution, with greater 
distinctness to declare the principle that the rule of settlemont at half the assets docs 
not apply to imperfectly cultivated and backward tracts. 


24. Before quitting this part-of the subject, Iam to remark that the real difi- 
culty, as it appears to His Honor, which has been so clearly brought out in the Boo- 
lundehuhur Settlement, is not occasioned by tho inadequacy of “ well-proteoted’’ rents: 
but, on the ono hand, by the apprehended inadequacy of the genoral standard of rent 
prevailing at tho time of settlement, and on the other hand, by the danger of assossing 
additional revenue on the assumption that the standard of ront will shortly rise (as it 
actually did in Boolundshuhur) and hecome fully developed long before the term of 
settlement closes. His Honor confesses that, for the reasons stated in his minute of 
22nd December, para. 21, he cannot see a full remedy, Settlement Officers do oven 
now to some extent assess upon an expected rise of rent whero there are evident signs 
that such a rise is approaching ; and it is notorious that a rise in the revenue demand 
is almost invariably followed by a corresponding rise in rontals. But there is evidently 
a danger in the general application of any such principle: for frequently, “the mea- 
sure of anticipated enhancement, or the certainty of any enhancement at all, must, 
undor such circumstances, rest on mere hypothesis; and such assessment upon specu- 
lative assets might seriously depress and injure the proprictary interest It would, 
therefore, be dangerous to allow the assessing officer to leave the hard ground of cur- 
rent standard rates, and, speculating on an expected onhancement, to rate his assess- 
ments upon such expectations.” Still, under cortain limitations, and with the safo- 
guard that now exists of the assumed average or standard rates being first reviewed 
and sanctioned pergunnah by pergunaah by the Board, same license in this direation 
might be expressly permitted to Settlement Officers, as, indeed, it is already practically 
taken by them; and such being the caso, it is for the Board to consider whether the 
principles on which such anticipation of rise in rent is admissible should not be dis- 
tinctly laid down for their guidance. 


25. Thirdly.—The third objection appears to be that Government is shut out for 
along term of years from tho inereased value which may accrue to land from causes 
other than those dependent on the labour and capital of the landhulders These are 
explained in para. 381 of the despatch. That paragraph applies immediately to perma 
nent settlements ; but [is Honor gathers that, in the view of His Excellency in Coun- 
cil, they apply also to a great extent to temporary settlements, for at para. 25 it is 
stated that “ the reasons which have been assigned by the Lieutenant-Goyernor for the 
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opinion that the existing conditions for a permanent settlement are insufficient seem 
also to apply, to a great extent, to the conditions under which settlements in the 
North-Western Provinces are made for a term of 30 years.” 


26. On this subject His Honor would wish the Board to refer to the correspond- 
* See Board’s address, euce between the Board and Government in 1860,* on the 
dated 14th Februsry, 1860. quogtion as applicable to increase of assets from canal-irrigation. 
Tho liability is admitted in this respect, and will perhaps to some extent be met by 
the landlord’s rate” on the increasing area of irrigation, But, as already noticed, 
there is a broad distinction between this and the other causes of increased value indicated 
in para. 31: the formor iucroasing the pro:luce in a definite and ascertainable measure, the 
latter increasing chiefly the value of the produce. It will be for the Board to consider 
whether any such condition as should Jeave the assessments open to fresh increase of 
tuxation during the term of the settlement, in consequence of the diminished value of the 
. precious motals, or the opening of railways, roads, and markets, would be compatible 
with the securo and fixed value of property for a term of years which is tho cardinal 
basis of the existing system of settlement. It may be questioned whether the Doab, 
for cxample, would have reached to its present prosperity under such a system during 
the recently expired sottlement; for each and all of the causes indicated by the Govern- 
ment of India have successively exercised a direct and powerful effact upon that tract 
during these 80 years, and each (under the supposed conditions) would have warranted 
the Government in stepping in and imposing an increase in its demand. 


27, The Licutenant-Governor has on the present occasion confined himself mainly 
to indicating the several questions raised by this important despatch, His Honor need 
not add that ho looks with confidence to the Board to consider with earnestness and im- 
partiality the various subjects thus propounded for diseussion, His Excelleucy in Coun- 
cil has himself enjoined the necessity of extremo caution, On the one hand, we have to 
consider a system which has been built up by the labours of some of the most eminent 
men whom India has seen; we are bound to confino our suggestions to that which is prac- 
tical, and which will conform itself to the state of property indigenous in these provinces, 
and as confirmed or modified by the course of nearly three-quarters of a century’s legis- 
lation ; we are bound, also, to consider the prosperity of the country and ita ability to resist 
misfortune of season ; and, above all, to remember that the maintenance of a contented 
and substantial peasantry and proprictary is a condition that must take precedenca 
of every other. On the other hand, we are bound unprejudicedly to consider whethor 
the Imperial revenues are in any respoct unnecessarily sacrificed, and if so, to the best 
-of our ability to providearomedy. His Honor is sure that the Sudder Board of Reve- 
mue will not be found wanting in the proper treatment of this momentous question. 


T havo, &e., 


(Sd.) C, A. ELLIOTT, 
Secy. to Govt., N.-W. P. 
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APPENDIX ©C¢, 


From J. R. Retp, Hsq,, Settlement Officer, Azimgurh, to ‘the Lneutenant- Governor, 
North-Western Provinces.—Dated Azimgurh, the 26th August, 1873. 


Sin,—Your leticr of the 16th reached me on the 21st. Before replying I 
wished to make inquiry about one or two points, otherwise I should have written to 
you at once. 


As you are aware, the permanontly-settled pergunnahs are situated in the extreme 
east corner of the district. Settlement operations began on tho south of the district, 
and have progressed round it from west to east. Hence it is only lately that we have 
como near the permanently-settled pergunnahs, DPergunnahs Sikunderpore and Bu- 
daon contain only permanently-settled villages, and we have not entered them. Per- 
gunnah Nuthoopore contains 103 permanently and 218 temporarily-scttled villages. In 
accordance with the permission given by you in May, 1872, all the villages of Pergun- 
nah Nuthooporo were surveyed last season (1872-73). The statistical statomonts, &e., 
that are required for assessment purposes are now being compiled from the survey 
records, aud I hope to be able to inspect the pergunnah this cold season village hy 
village, and assess the temporarily-settled estates, 1 shall of course make as careful 
and elaborate an inquiry as J can into the comparative condition of the two kinds of 
estates, 


What I say below, therefore, is not based on a detailed inspection of a large 
number of permancntly-settled villages. There are a few such villages scattered 
throughout other pergunnahs besides those named above. Some of these detached. 
villages I have inspected, Rogors lias inspected others. Mr. Vaughan, who had 
charge of the survey of Nuthoopore last eald season, has of course visited many of the 
villages of that pergunnah.: And I have during. my stay here made many inquiries 
from intelligent natives, official and non-official, about the two systems of settlement. 
The opinions I now state are the expression of the impressions ] have derived from 


these sources, 


Tat present decidedly believe that there, is little difference in the effects of the 
two systems of settlement upon the land and people. 


In many permanently-settlod estates in Nuthoopore, Sikunderpore and Budaon, 
the profits that accrue to the zcmindars are, with roforenco to the land-revenue, very 
great. Scttlement was made when of the culturable area of many villages very little 
was cultivated. T cannot givo you details of area, bat the jummas of the following 
estates will spcak for themselves, a 


The jumma of Talooka Futtchpore in Pergunnalh Nuthoopore is Rs, 1,027, The 
assets now are not less than Rs. 10,000. 


Tho jumma of Talooka Doobaree in the same pergunnah is Rs. 8,571. The assets 
are not less than Rs. 24,000. 

The Jumma of Sonadeeh in Pergunnah Sikunderpore is Rs, 51. The assets are 
at least Rs. 4,000. 

Not having the canoongoe and papers of Pergunnah Sikunderpore here, I cannot 
give you the jumma and assets of the whole of Talooka Awaiyan, But half of the 
village of Pursia in Pergannah Nuthoopore belongs to the talooka. Its jumma is 


Rs. 17-8 and the assets are Rs, 600. The profits from the whole talooka are not rela- 
tively so onormous, but they are well known to be great. 


Illustrations might be multiplied, These are given because they will be usod 


again, 
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According to theory one should find estates like these in the most flourishing 
condition, with all manner of improvements introduced, and zemindars very well-to-do 
and most liberal to their tenants. 


But in fact, in riding through these villages and through the pergunnahs gene- 
rally, you would not detect anything in the appearance of the people and land, in tho 
number of wells and other means of irrigation, the kind and look of the crops, the size 
of the houses, the air and condition of the people and cattle—to make you suspect that 
the zemindars enjoy a different tenure from their neighbours of similar caste and con- 
dition in temporarily-scttled estates, Thero is as much capital laid out and industry 
bestowed on the land in the one sct of estates as in the other. 1t may be said that so 
much Jand has been brought under cultivation in the permanently-settled villagos be- 
cause of the permanency of the tenure, Ido not think so. In some of the temporary- 
sottled pergunnals of the district tho cultivated area sinco last settlement only has 
increased on the average over the whole pergunnuhs 30 and 40 per cent. And exten- 
sion of cultivation in this part of the country, where unirrigated crops come to little, 
means an increase, more or less, in the number of wells. I tried to explain in the letter 
sent to the Board about sottlements to which you refer, that the people in this district 
generally are so destituto of capital, and the land is so much sub-divided, that large 
and sudden improvements are not possible, while the pressure of population compels 
a gradual extension of cultivation and the carryiug out of works, such as the sinking 
of wells, sottling of hamlets, and the like, which aro necessary to profitable husbandry. 
Thero are some rather large propriotors in the permanently settled pergunnahs. But I 
cannot loarn that any one of them has laid out much capital in the improvement of his 
estate. There are not many in other parts of the district, and with the exception of Mr. 
Martin, an European grantee, 1 have never heard of, or seen, any considerable im- 
provements that they have effected. The disposition to improvo either in permanently 
or temporarily-settled estates is not, I suspect, affected by the tenure, and belongs to the 
individual, not to his class, 


Thave said that in the pormancntly-settled pergunnahs are some rather large pro- 
prietors. Of these somo are hereditary proprietors, others the descendants of persons 
who purchased at sales for arrears of revonue in the early days of English rule. The 
condition of the large proprietors is similar to that of large proprietors all the world 
over : some are well-to-do, others the opposite. 


The Talooka of Futtchpore mentioned above was the property of one man. Re- 
cently it has been sold at auction, all except one or two villages. The price realizod 
at the sale is far below the value of tho estate, simply because there are many morte 
gages and incumbrances, incurred by the late proprietor, to be paid off before the pur- 
chaser can obtain full possession. 


The hereditary Talooka of Awaiyan, the property of one man, has also recently 
passed by sale into the hands of a stranger. 


Baboo Deokcenundun of Benares was proprietor by purchase at auction for arrears 
of revenue of a fine estate in Pergunnah Nikunderporo. A large part of it has been 
sold in consequence of his mismanagement. 


The estate of one of tho two surviving sons of the late Gunga Singh, who was 
the most influential talookadar in Pergunnah Sikunderpore, is irretriovably involved. 


No moro instances of this sort are needed. Numbers are to bo mot with in every 
district, whether permanently or temporarily assessed. The permanency of the settle- 
ment, joined with very large profits, no more saves individuals like those mentioned 
from extravagance and ruin than, independent of large profits, does it make other 
-well-to-do, 
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A considerable part of Pergunnah Nutboopore is held by communitics. They aro 
Misr Brahmans and Muls (or Koonbees). The circumstances of these communities 
also vary ; the Misr and Muls of Suknour ure very well-to-do. Some of their villages 
are pormanently settled, others temporarily. Their villages, especially those of the 
Muls, are in excellent order. But as much eare is given to cultivation in the tem- 
porarily-assessed villages as in the permanently assessed. The villages of the Mula 
of Sultanpore are temporarily assessed. They are in a high state of cultivation, the 
people are well-to-do, and the Government revenue is punctually realized. Tho 
Muls of Injauloe hold a permanently-assessed estate, and aro industrious caltivators. 
The jumma of tho estate, too, is light, yet they aro in difficulties, and the revenue is got 
in with much delay. The village of Sonadeeh, spoken of above, was held by Koour Raj- 
poots. They hold now only 14 or 2 annas of the estate. In spite of theenormous pro- 
fits from the estate, the rest of it has been sold to a number of strangers. It is the 
same story as is to be heard in the temporarily-settled pergunnahs ; some communities. 
flourish, others fail, irrespective of the revenue, and in the pormanently-settled pergun- 
nahs apparently irrespective of the tenure. 


By law there is a class of cultivators at fixed rates in the permanently-scttled 
perguunahs which does not exist in the temporarily-settlod pergunnalis. There are, I 
believe, a considerable number of tenants at fixed rates in Pergunnah Sikunderpore. 
But as to ordinary tenants I cannot learn that they are generally in better circum~ 
stances, or are more liberally treated in the one set of estates than in the other. I 
know no zcmindar in this district, whether in the temporarily or permanently settled 
pergunnahs, who has yielded, or is disposed to yield, more to his tenants than the law 
requires, and the great majority of zemindars would not yield even that if they conld 
help it. The character of their own tenure under (tovernment does not, I believe, 
uffect their bearing towards their tenants. According to up-bringing and natural 
disposition, sume are harsh, others are gentle; but the zemindar under the one system 
is necessarily no harsher or gentler than that under the other, 


I much regret that I cannot give you a statement rogarding the comparative sell- 
ing price of laud in estates of both kinds. The transfer statements for Nuthoopore 
have not yet been compiled. But it isa matter of notoricty that the price of land in 
the permanently-settled villages is much greater than in the temporarily settled. 
The profits being so large in reference to the revenue, it could not be otherwise, In. 
this conncetiov. I venture to say that the issue in discussion about the effect of a per- 
manent scttlement of the land tax seems.to me tobe often losely drawn ; and if correctly 
drawn, it is not easy of proof, Suppose that there were a differenco for the better 
in the averago condition of land and people in perguanabs permanently settled, as. 
eompared with those that are tomporarily settled, it would not follow that the effoct is 
due merely to the permanency of the jumma, independent of the immense profits that 
a settlement made in a very undeveloped stato of the country has enabled the land- 
holders to secure, In permanontly-settled estates.in which the landholders’ share of 
profits has increased inordinately, a better condition of things as respects land and 
people might naturally be looked for than in estates of the same tenure in which the 
profits are less. ‘The more profitable the estate has been, the greater should have 
been the amount of capital and labour oxpended upon it, This point would need to 
be cleared up. Suppose that it were found to be as has been assumed; then, to esti- 
mate the effect of the permanency of the assessment alone, it would be necessary to 
examine the history only of estates of both kinds which started at the samo time, 
under similar conditions of jumma, soil, irrigation, population, &c. This would be no. 
easy tusk; extension of cultivation and enlargement of profits like those which havo 
taken place in many permancutly-assessed estates are not possiblo in most estates that 
we may now wish to settle permanently. To calculate the consequenecs on the land 
and people of declaring permanent the revised assessment on such estates, we ought 
to take note of the effect of the permanent settlement in those villages only in which 
there was litle room left for development at the time of the settlement. 2 
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The last jummas that I gave out, those of Pergunnahs Kourea and Atrowlea, 
were well received. The enhancement on the old jumma was over 20 per cent, But 
the enhancement in Pergunnah Nizamabad was tho cause of much outery, and has, 
Iam vory sorry to feel, estranged the people a good deal from me. Iam satisfied 
that I have not taken more than the prescribed share of assets, in many cases I have 
taken less. But an enhancement of 32 per cent. must cause hardship at first Had the 
tule of russudee jummas come out in time, I should have used it in Pergunnah Nizam- 
abad. But the revenue has been collected this year, and 1 fear that again to unset- 
tle the minds of the people would bo a greater evil than the hardship that could now be 
relieved by a russudee jumma. How to deal with cases of scvere onhancement isa 
difficult question. Tho russudee jumma rule gives, after all, only a slight alleviation of 
the landholders’ trouble. Government must in many oases be content with less than 
the prescribed sharo of the rental, With reference to the circumstances of many 
estates, I have not taken moro than 40 per cent. of it. Even then the enhancement 
is often great. 1 most earnostly hope that the people of this district will never again 
have to pass through another settlement Jike the present. And in wrilizg to the 
Board regarding settlement, I said that if the papers which we have now prepared 
be kept up, a ten-yearly revision of the assessment might be made without much 
hindrance to progress. I have indicated above why extension of cultivation, so far 
as it is now possible, is not likely to be much impeded in this part of the country by 
periodical revision of the jumma ; while carefully framed rales could protect those who 
had not at the time of revision recouped from the profits of the land any capital laid 
out upon it. 


T have, &., 


(Sd) J. BR. REID, 
Settlement Officer. 
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APPENDIX D. 
Note by EB, C. Bucr, Esq., Officiating Secretary tothe Board of Revenue of the North- 
Western Provinces, on the maintenance of correct Agricultural Records. 


Tue enormous expense which the settlements of districts have of late years 
involved, as well as the protracted torms which they have occupied, are due not so 
much to the process of assessing revised revenues as to the necessity which has been 
found for the thorough recasting of village records and registers, and {or the re-measure- 
ment of field areas, 


The necessity for the expenditure on these two branches of settlement work has 
arison partly from the inaccuracy of former measurements and surveys, and partly 
from the almost entire absence of any efficient system of maintaining correct records 
from year to year. 


The prosent settlement operations have in some districts already furnished, and in 
other districts will shortly furnish, a completo and for the time an accurate series of 
maps and records, 


But the records will become useless, and their rectification will periodically 
entail tho same exponditure which has been incurred now (whether the present asscss- 
ment be of a temporary or permanent character), unless a carcful system be introduced 
of keeping them corrected in accordance with the changes of each year. 


Some idea of the cost of the recasting of records may be gained from tho follow- 
ing figures :— 


Mynpoory contains 10,86,736 acres, and its settlement has cost Rs. 389,496. 


Furruckabad contains 11,02,138 acres, and its settlement has cost over Rs, 4,00,000 
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Settlements consist of threc main classes of work,—measurement, assessment, and 
recasting of records. 


Measurement costs nearly Rs. 100 per 1,000 acres, inclusive of officers’ salaries, 
Mynpoory ..Rs, 1,08600, 2. é, about Rs, 11,10,000 in the examples given.* Inspec- 
Burruckabad ... » 1,10,200. tion for purposes of assessment costs considerably less than 

measurement. Tho charges for measurement and inspection aro therefore less than 
one-half, and recasting of records more than one-half the total cost. 


It may safely be assumed that the revision of records has cost not less than two 
lakhs of rupees fur each district, and that for the whole provinces a charge of seventy 
or eighty lakhs will have been incurred in the revision of records alone. 


I am aware that the Board of Revenue have already taken under consideration 
the question of the maintenance of annually corrected records, and I bolieve that I 
am right in stating that Mr. Inglis, when Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, 
strongly urged the importance of deputing the supervision of villago statistics toa 
special subordinate staff. Mr. Reid, now officiating as Senior Member of the Board, 
has prominently noticed the whole question in his note on permanent settlement, and 
has elsewhere insisted ou the necessity for giving to the matter the most serious at~- 
tention. 


There is no doubt that there is little hope of maintaining correct annual records 
without some addition to the present staff of our tuhseelee establishment, but I 
would also question whether the work to be performed under tho superintendence of 
this special staff will be uniformly and effectivelycarried out if committed to the 
charge of a large number of revenue officers, whose action in such matters must al- 
ways be unequal, and whose responsibility regarding work which cannot, from its na- 
ture, be summarily executed, is greatly weakened by the changes which necessarily 
occur in the covenanted staff of each district from time to time. I feel sure that the 
present proposals cannot be properly carried out unless the responsibility is concen- 
trated, and I would suggest for the purpose a Junior Secrctaryship under the Board . 
of Revenue. 


It is a fact that records are not kept ap to date at the present time, though strin- 
gent orders exist requiring Collectors to correct them. These orders are not car- 
ried out, partly on account of inefficient machinery and partly on account of the other 
reasons stated in the last paragraph, and this is the case even in districts which have 
lately beon under settlement, and in which records were handed over to the Collectors 
lately reconstructed at an enormous expenso. 


I advocate the permanent employment of a special officer under tho Board of Re- 
venuo for the supervision of tho maintenance of records, in whom the responsibility 
should be concentrated. 


The work, like that of settlement, is of a separate and special character and com- 
plete in itself; it must be carried on doubtless by the agency of district officers, but, 
as in the case of Polico and Excise, its performance must be made uniform and its re- 
sults condensed through a single channel. 


I divide the work that has to be done under three heads :— 


1st.—The supervision of the agency to whom the maintenance of correct village 
papers is entrusted, with the muin object of securing an aceurate record of occupation 
and rents. 

2ud.—The provision of an annual scries of agricultural statistics. 

3rd.—The cfficient instructions of the putwarees or village accountants, who form 
the working machiucry by which the above objects must be attained. 

I will give a rough and briof sketch of the method which I think should be adopted 
for the preparation of annual records. 
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It is impossible for any village papers to be correctly kept up from year to year 
without an annual field-to-field visitation on the part of the putwarecs or village ac- 
countants. 


In making this statement, I have the support of a large number of settlement and 
revenue officers whom I have consulted on the subject. The Punjab rules lately pub- 
lished rightly insist upon the same point. 


The basis of the village papers should, then, be a form in which the fields are en- 
tered in the order in which they occur upon the map—in settlement phraseology a 
‘ khusrahwar” form, and not, as at presont, in a form in which the fields are arranged 
according to their position as part of the cultivator’s holding. The latter would bo re- 
tained, but in a subordinate position. The former bears to the latter much tho same 
relation that a day-book does io a ledger, and it would be just as difficult for a putwa- 
ree to entor the constant changes in his village ina jummabundee or ledger form, as for 
a busy tradesman to enter his receipts directly in his ledger instead of his day-book. 


Without a form in which ficlds are arranged according to their local position, it is 
impossible to hope for a field inspection from a putwaree, and without a field inspec- 
tion it is impossible to hope for a correct record. 


Onc of our best Deputy Collectors (Imdad Ali) insists most strongly on this point, 
and is firmly convinced that if it is not done our records must fall again into utter 
confusion. I quite agree with him. 


The time required for the preparation of such a form will not be great. In Cawn- 
pore each putwareo has about 1,000 fields in his circle, and as I have proved that a good 
amecn can easily record statistics of 150 fields in a day, a putwaree should certainly 
be able to manage 100 in a day, at which rate he would complete his circle in 10 days. 


The record which he will thus form by actual inspection will be the basis of the 
whole series of village papers, and it will be the record which will be specially subject 
to attestation. It will contain the name of tho owner and the cultivator of cach field, 
the crop which is growing in it, and the fact of its being irrigated or not. 


The examination of the entrics in such a record can bo mado by the tosting officer, 
map in hand, with great ease and despatch, and this is a very groat object to secure. 


Mr. Reid has remarked that agricultural statistics, if honestly collected, will be 
useful at succeeding settlements. They will simply be invaluable. 


At present, a Settlement Officer, in order to complete the inspection of one district 
in three or four years, has to make a hasty tour through at least two or three villages 
cach day. Such a rapid inspoction merely gives him an opportunity of guessing 
hurriedly at the capability of each tract through which ho passes. 


The fraud of zemindars, or tho accident of an exceptionally good or exceptionally 
bad season, may lead him to form complotely erroneous ideas of the quality of the land. 
This circumstance is indeod a strong argumont against a permanent settlemont at the 
present time. Our assessments have beon made on the basis of rapid inspections and 
incorrect records. We have had no agricultural information as to crops and irriga- 
tion except what has been founded on the data hurriedly noted at tho time of measure- 
ment. I know this as a Scttlement Officer myself, and 1 have heard many other 
Settlement Officers say tho same, I will givo a fact in illustration of my meaning. In 
the year of measurement 3,000 acres wero noted in a certain tract as bearing Indian- 
corn, which is one of the test crops of good land (for only the best lard bears 
Indian-corn). Next year I employed a special staff to register the crops on the same 
tract: 6,000 acres were proved to bear Indian-corn. 


Again, I have been informed that the revision of some tracts lately settled has 
been already found necessary, in consequence of the over-estimate made by thie Ayttle- 
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ment Officer of the cultivated area which was based on existing, but, as it happened, 
exceptional facts. 


The whole of the uncertainty which affects our present assessments to such a 
serious extent would be swept away by a series of even tolerably accurate field 
statistics. 


It is not the intention of the present proposals to embrace an attempt to secure 
the ascertainment of real rentals, except as an incidental and subordinate part of the 
work, The best system could not cope with the collusive concealment of rents where 
landlord and tenant both agree to put forward a fraudulent rental. 


Fraudulgnt rentals are put forward now, but we Scttlement Officers cannot dis- 
cover which are fraudulent and which true. We have therefore tu found our estimate 
of the agricultural value of each village on facts unconnected with its individual rent- 
roll, We find that certain classes of land ean, and do, in a sufficient number of well-in- 
vestigated cases, bear certain rates, aud we apply those rates to the land of each village 
and assess on the result. 


Our main object is to ascertain tho valuo of land. No evidence is so good for 
this end as the history of the crops and irrigation of cach field for a succession of 
years, and a trustworthy statement of the average area under cultivation from year 
to year. 


Information on the above points is at present not available, Our hurried ap- 
praisements of land ure therefore imperseet, auc our assessments nncqua} and unfair, 
I shonld bo very sorry to see my own assessments made the basis of a permanent 
settlement, and almost every Scttlemoeut Ofticer I know shares the feeling. 


While education progresses, as it must for some time, in advanee of morality, it 
is probable that more and more deceit will occue in the preparation of rent registers, 
and more and more precautions must therefore be taken to secure a scries of agricul- 
tural facts on which to base our assessments, especially if at any time they are likely 
to become permanent. 


No landlord or tenant can conceal a growing crop or the mud enclosures which 
intersect his irrigated fields, These are standing witnesses against him for a period 
of several months in each year, and afford a perfect test by which the supervisor 
can ascertain the honesty of the putwareo’s work. 


Now, if the statistics of crops irrigation and cultivated area for a period of ten 
years were put into my hands With respect to any village in the Lower Doab, I am 
convinced that I could sit down and appraise that village more fairly than after one 
hurried inspection of two or three hours, and a perusal of a rent-roll on which I could 
not rely. 


For instance, if I know that a field has grown sugar-cane every third or fourth 
year, and has been irrigated every other year for the last. 30 years, | form a better idea 
of its value than if I find it growing a crop of barley, bitten by an exceptional frost in 
the year of inspection, and paying a recorded rent of one rupee an acre, 4. e., about a 
sixth of its proper rental. 


The system which I propose would produce the following results; ~— 


1st,—A correct record of occupancy, which would be of much value, and indirectly 
save much expense, in our Revenue Courts. 


2nd.—A correct record of agricultural facts which would form a sound basis for 
future assessment, 


3rd.—As far as the honesty of the people will allow of it, a continually corrected 
rent-roll. 
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With regard to the last point, I have observed that where landlord and tenant 
collusively jcin to conceal the rental they can effectually do it, but it happens conti- 
nually that a landlord who is not on good terms with his tenants is just as anxious as 
Government can be to have the true rents recorded. In such cases, which are very 
numerous, it would be both to the advantage of the Jandlord and Government that a 
proper scrutiny of the rent-roll should be annually made. I may perhaps go further 
and say that it is the duty of Government, to whom the landlord pays the putwaree’s 
fees, to see that this is done. 


The chief duty of the spceial subordinate staff whose organization I recommend 
would be to test the “ khusrahwar”’ record, t. e., the record framed on the ground in 
each village. The ficlds in the record being arranged in the same order that they 
occur on the map (7, e., on the ground), the entries can be rapidly tested and a really 
efficient check guaranteed by a comparatively small number of supervisors. 


The Collector of each district and his staff of revenue officers should be made res- 
ponsible fer the supervision of the snbordinate staff of supervisors, a percentage of whose 
work they should themselves test, while it will be onc of the chief duties of a special 
officer, whose appointment as an agent of tho Board of Revenuo I suggest, to test the 
work of each district and see that it is being efficiontly and uniformly carried out. 


But besides the main results which the suggested system would produce, a colla 
teral effect of no small importance would be obtained. 


It is evident that by an efficiently, tested registration of agricultural facts on the 
spot, a vast amount of agricultural information will be made available for the use of 
Government, which, if properly handled, may become of very great value. 


Tho whole of our administration of an agricultural country like India must be 
intimately connected with its agricultural circumstances, and it appears to be of im- 
portance that Government should be kept coutinually supplied with the agricultural 
statistics and facts of each successive year, 


In urging tne necessity for the collection of agricultural statistics, I noed hardly 
do more than refer to the questions which were asked, but unanswered, after the Ame- 
rican war regarding the chango in the area under cotton and the character of the 
crops which bad given way to it. 


It is truc that under special pressure some information has since been collected 
about cotton, but we are quite unprepared to furnish statistics rogarding other agri- 
cultural produce such as tobacco, jute, flax, &c., respecting which the Government of 
India have already demanded information. 


It is far from satisfactory to observe from the replies before tho Board, submitted 
by district officers on agricultural subjects, what an utter want of information exists, 
and what « complete absence thore is of available statistics. 


The replies which were lately submitted to Government in connection with tobacco, 
and in answer to questions circulated by Mr. Robinson of the Pioneer, indicate 
that a large fund of practical information may be evoked by intelligent enquiry, but 
that its value is at present greatly neutralizod by the absence of properly tested statis- 
tics. I fail to see the logic of an argumeut which has sometimes been put forward, 
that because putwarees’ statistics always havo been worthless, they should always 
continue to be 30. The more worthless they are now, the more reason is there for tak- 
ing their improvement under serious consideration, 


I might point out numerous advantages which will result from the collection of 
agricultural fucts of a reliable character, but I will now only mention one which is of 
considerable importance : 
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lt is a matter of great moment that Government should be aware of the effect of 
the introduction of the canal upon the agriculture of a district. When Scttlemont Of- 
ficer of Furruckabad 1 made special enquiries on this point, but was almost entirely 
baffled by the absonce of former statistics. I deplored this at tho time in a paper on 
the subject published in the Revenue Reporter, and strongly urged the careful colles- 
tion of crop statistics in connection with the canal. 


At the samo time I showod that the canal had a remarkably disturbing, and on 
the whole improving, influence on agriculture even ina tract formerly irrigated from 
wells, aud 1 pointed out the directions in which the disturbance took placo, bat from 


the complote absence of crop statistics was unable to defino its extent, 


At present our ideas on the results of canal-irrigation are founded on mere con- 
jecture, which a series of roliable statistics would enable us to replace by knowledge 
based on certain and accurate facts. 


Agricultural facts and statistics, however well propared, will however be useless un- 
less they are concentrated and arranged in an intelligent form, and to do this would be 
the duty of the officer whom I propose should be appointed under the Board, who at the 
same time that he snperintended the proper registration of facts would collate them 
on a uniform and intelligently directed system. 


I have now noticed the results which would bo effected by a corroct series of 
agricultural records, But nothing can be done unless the machinery by which they 
are to be produced is in good order. 


Neither correct records can be maintained, nor accurate agricultural statistics 
prepared, without an officient staff of village accountants. 


Tho first step which ought to be taken is the education and instruction of putwa- 
rees or village accountants, 


Orders have been issued over and over again to Collectors of Districts to look 
after tho instruction of their putwarees, but though the matter is taken up now by one 
Collector, then by another, nothing is systematically or permanently effocted. 


What is wanted is not so much the education of existing putwarees: unless 
young they can learn but little. The succession to a post of putwareeship is here- 
ditary, and the method of qualifying a successor is at present on this wise: An old 
putwaree dics, and his son of 35 (a middle-aged man in this country) comes forward 
to succeed him. The Collector puts him under a putwaree’s teacher for six months, and 
after two or three perfunctory examinations allows him (perhaps with much hesitation) 
to pass as a qualificd putwaree, The man is really incapable of learning, but he can 
scrawl the names of his cultivators in hieroglyphies decipherable at any rate by him- 
self, and it would create ill-feeling and be inexpedient to appoint a stranger, who would 
know nothing about the agricultural history of the village. So the candidate carries 
off his certifieato in triumph, and adds one more to the number of ignorant account- 
ants in whose hands the village records fall into an almost inextricable state of con- 
fusion. 


What is wanted is to get hold of the coming putwarees when thoy are young. 
The children of putwarees, as it is, form the bulk of candidates for putwareeships 
throughout the country, and it would be easy for district officers to force putwarces to 
have their children efficiontly educated. Government schools exist in sufficient numbers 
to allow of their being received as pupils, and the Putwaree Fees Fund could afford 
the payment of a sufficient staff of teachers, if the present number is not enough. 
No putwaree should be admitted as a candidate for a putwareoship unloss he had 
obtained a certificate of special qualification in proscribed subjects, 


The arrangements for the education of candidates cannot be loft to the discretion 
of individual Collectors : this plan has been tried and has failed ; they must bo brought 
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under a centralized and systematic organization. The Educational Department seems 
to me the proper agency to employ for the purpose. 


Such 2 measuro would not, I venture to submit, interfere with the hereditary 
character of succession, if steps are taken to secure that evory putwarce’s son is sent 
to school. Should the candidates not all be ablo to obtain putwareeships, their learning 
will havo dono them no harm, Tho only acquirements roally necessary will bo the 
ability to read fluently and to write legibly and casily the Hindi character, and to 
understand and apply the elementary arithmetical processes. Some practice in tracing 
ficlds on the ground from the survey maps would be required, but I doubt if any 
education in survey would now be wanted. In any case the main object would be 
merely a thorough education in reading, writing and arithmetic, which most of our 
putwarees do not at presont receive, although it is the wish of Government that all 
classes should obtain it. 


The officer whose appointment J advocate should be made responsible that there 
is a sufficient fund of efficient scholars upon which to draw for our supply of village 
accountants, and that in the first place every boy who by family connections is likely 
to become a candidate for a putwarcoship is sent to school. 


Tt may be as well to give a rough estimate of the cost of the required ostablish- 
ment, 


I suggest the appointment of at. loast one supervisor at every tuhseeleo or por- 
haps one for overy pergunnah; Mr. Inglis has, L understand, recommended a larger 
number. There are, I believo, 433 pergannahs in the Provinces, but as some are very 
small, I would limit the number of supervisors to 300, Their pay should range from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 40, which should be defrayed from the Putwarces’ Fund, Tho monthly 
allowance for each supervisor, inclusive of contingencies, may bo roughly estimated at 
Rs. 50, and for the Provinces at Rs. 50% 300 Rs, 15,000, or Rs. 1,80,000 annually. 
I may add that the revision of survey now being brought towards a close has provided 
a large number of men who have receive tho very training which we require for a 
supervising stuff. 


The pay of the Junior Secretary of tho Board may be Rs.1,500, which with con- 
tingencies and office salarics would amount to about Rs, 20,000 a year, The total 
charge would therefore be about two lakhs, or little more than half per cent. on the pro- 
vincial land-rovenue of 385 lakhs. 


This expenditure would save a periodical cost of 70 or 80 lakhs in recasting records, 
would supply our Courts with trustworthy records of oceupancy und (as far as the 
people themselves permit) of rontals, and at the same time furnish a vast fund of relia- 
ble agricultural information for tho use of Government, 


Tndia is an agricultural country composed of a multiplicity of minute holdings, 
and almost every subject which we take in hand in connection with the administration 
of the country must be referrod to the units of which itis formed. A measure which 
makes a very slight alteration in the condition of each unit may have a very important 
effect on the whole country, since what may be termed the atomic changes are com- 
bined by an enormous multiplior. It may seem a little thing to ensure the correct 
record of facts connected with a single field, but when we consider that the country is 
nothing but a congerios of single fields, the subject assumes an importance which is apt 
to be lost sight of in discussing the manipulation of a village rogister. 
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PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS, 
NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, 
1872, 


MINUTE BY THE HON’BLE J. F. D. INGLIS, SENIOR MEMBER OF THE 
BOARD OF REVENUE, N.-W. PROVINCES, 


1, THE questions on which our opinion is called for in this Despatch from the 
Government of India may be broadly stated as follows :— 


1st, —Whethor the assessment of the land-reyenue of these Provinces should be 
made permanent, and if so, under what condition? 


2nd,—W hether the present standard of assessment, at 50 per cent. of the rental 
assets, is inadequate, and whether it is right that the State should be 
shut out, during the term of a temporary settlement, from any share in 
a riso in rents which may take place? 

2. With regard to a permanent settlement of the land-revenue of these Provinces, 
it may be useful to review briefly the various orders that have been issued by Govern- 
ment from time to time on this subjoct, sinco these Provinces first came into our pos- 
session ; for an impression appears to-prévail with many who now discuss this question, 
that it was first brought forward by Colonel Baird Smith in 1860, and that notwith- 
standing the orders of Her Majesty’s Government in 1862, it is still optional with the 
Government to withhold or grant the boon on purely financial grounds, 


3. I think that a careful consideration of the action taken by Government in this 
matter since 1801, will show clearly that the Government is bound by a distinct and 
repeatedly acknowledged promise to grant, sooner or later, a permanent settlement of 
the land-revenue of these Provinces; and that the only question now open to discussion 
is whether tho conditions that were attached to that promise have been fulfilled or not, 
and that, if they have, the pledge given formerly must now be satisfied. 

Holt Mackenzie, in his Minute dated Ist July, 1819,* says (para. 5) — 

“ With respect to the Ceded Provinces, after making the necessary arrangements 
for the first. year of our possession in 1801-2, the Lieutenant-Governor, in a proclama- 
tion published on the Mth July, 1802, and which was afterwards incorporated into 
Regulation XXV. of 1803, announced tho following plan for the future settlement of 
these Provinces :— 

“(1) A triennial settlement from 1802 to 1805. 
“(2) Ditto ditto from 1805 to 1808. 
(3) A quartennial ditto from 1808 to 1812. 

“ At the expiration of the above period of 10 years, a permanent settlement was to 
be concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have 
a better claim should come forward) for such lands as might be in a sufficient state of 
cultivation to warrant the measure, on such terms as the Government shall deem fair 
and equitable. 

“ A similar course was prescribed by Regulation IX. of 1805 for the Conquered 
Provinces, with the necessary variation only as to the years comprised in the several 
settlements as noted below :— 

“(1)_ A triennial settlement from 1805 to 1808. 
“(2) Ditto ditto from 1808 to 1811. 
“(3) A quartonnial ditto from 1811 to 1815. 


* “ Selections from the Revenue Records of the North-Western Provinces: ” 18]8—»1820, 
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“ In Bundelkhund, the first scttlement was confined to the year 1805, after which 
three triennial settlements were to follow in the 9 years from 1806 to 1815. 


‘¢ At tho expiration of the settlement of 1815, a permanent settlement was to follow 
on conditions similar to those prescribed for the Ceded Provinces. 


“Tn 1807—=that is, in the second year of the second triennial settlement of the Ceded 
Provinces, and in the second year of the first triennial settlement of the Conquered Pro- 
vinces, and of Bundelkhund—Government resolved to anticipate the period originally 
fixed for the conclusion of a permanent settlement. It was accordingly enacted by 
Regulation X. of 1807, that the jumma, which might be assessed in the last year of 
the settlement then ensuing, should remain fixed for ever, provided the arrangement 
received the sanction of the Hon’ble Court. 


“The settlements consequently of 1808-1812 in the Ceded Provinces, and of 
1808-1811 in the Conquered Provinces, and of 1809 to 1812 in Bundelkhund, were thus 
to be provisionally permanent, and a Special Commission was appointed to superintend 
the conclusion of them. 


‘¢ This arrangement was bronght to the notico of the Hon’ble Court in a Despatch 
dated 31st July, 1807, and again in a Despatch of the 15th September, 1808, when 
notifying the appointment of the new Commission consisting of Mr. (now Sir E.) 
Colebrooke and Mr. Deane. 


“To those communications the Court replied in a Despatch dated 27th February, 
1810, in which they express their determination not to proceed immediately to a set- 
tlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces in perpetuity, stating further that, 
before determining on a point of such importance, they would consider it necessary to be 
fully apprized of the result of the sottlement, and to have all the proceedings regarding 
it before them. 


“‘ Again, in a Despatch of the Ist February, 1811, relative to Cuttack, they more 
distinctly declared their determination, that no scttlement shall be declared permanent 
either in that district, or in any other of the Provinces, until the whole proceedings pre- 
paratory to it shall have been submitted to them, and the resolutions of Government 
upon these proceedings shall have received their sanction and concurrence. 


“ Tn the Despatches of the 31st August, 1810, and 14th December, 1811, the Govern- 
ment confined itself to the object of removing the gencral objections stated by the 
TIon’ble Court. Itexpressed at the saine timo a confident persuasion that the informa- 
tion furnished by the Commissioners would entirely satisfy tho Court of the expediency 
of the proposed measure. 


“I'he settlement of Saharunpore, Cawnpore, and Goruckpore had been already 
(12th Febrnary, 1811) submitted to them for confirmation in perpetuity, witha recom- 
mendation that partial exceptions should be made on the gronnds therein stated. 


“A letter from the Court, dated 27th November, 1814, disallowed the permanency 
of the then existing settloment, aud conveyed specific instructions that the revenue of 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces should be administered under a renewed lease tor 
a term uot exceeding 5 years. 


“ Ou the reccipt of those orders in 1812, Government rescinded the rules of Recu- 
lation X. of 1807, regarding the permanency of the settlement concluded under its pees 
visions, and reverted to the declarations contained in the Regulations of 1803 and 1805.” 


4. In 1815 * the following instructions were communicated by Government to the 
Board of Commissioners :— 


“In your present report you recommend that the settlement formed of tho 
District of Furruckabad for the year specified be in various instances rendered 
permanent, under the provisions contained in Regulation IX. of 1812. Judging 
solely from tho sentiments expressed by you, the Vice-President in Council would 
necessarily conclude, that the zemindars were entitled to the benefit of a perm 


anent 








* Ibid, page 13, para, 36. 
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settlement. It appears, however, to the Vice-President in Council that more preciso 
information is required to enable the Government to form a mature judgment of that 
important question. 

* * * * * 

“ In stating these observations, the Vice-President in Council is satisfied that he is 
likewise expressing the sentiments of the Hon’ble Court of Directors, who, among other 
points, observe in a Despatch very recently received from them, that it was for the 
constituted authorities at home, aided by the information transmitted by the Local 
Government, to.decide whether the land was, or was not, in such a state as to warrant 
a measure irrevocable in its nature, and involving so materially not only the financial 
interests of the Government, but the welfare and prosperity of those living under its 
protection. 


“¢ The Vice-President in Council is desirous that it should not be understood by 
the foregoiug remarks that Government attaches less importance than previously to 
the conclusion of a permanent settlement. His sentiments on that question generally 
remain unaltered, but his own views of the subject conspire with the sentiments of the 
authoritics at home to render him anxious that such settlement should be furmed on 
the most accurate data possible.” 

Again the Board of Commissioners, in their report dated 27th October, 1818, say, *-- 
“ We shall not enter upon any discussion of the advantages of the measure in a 
fiscal point of view, although we are fully satisfied of them: because we consider the 
faith of the Government to have been pledged by the promulgation of the two Regu- 
lations above quoted (IX. and X. of 1812), which having been enacted, as we under~ 
stood, after a full discussion of the question of the permanent settlement with the 
Hon’ble Court of Directors, was to be carried out as the absolute and final determina- 
tion of tho supreme authoritios both in this country and in Europe, at the time of 
their revoking the more extensive promise which had been held out by Regulation X. 
of 1807. 


* * * 


+ “ We, at the same time, take the liberty of ayain expressing our conviction, both 
individually and collectively, that no measure short of a general permanency to the 
settlement of the whole of these Provinces will meet the expectations of the landholders, 
founded on what they consider a solemn promise of Government. Our Janior Com- 
missioner, who formed, as Collector of Bareilly, the settlement 
originally intended to be permanent, has, in his subsequent su- 
perintendence of it as a Member of the Board, been frequently reproached with the 
breach of the promise held out by him to the landholders on that occasion, under the 
provisions of Regulation X. of 1807, and on the strength of which they acceded to the 
great increase then assessed upon them,” 


t+ Para. 15. 


5. Again—in the Memorandum by Holt Mackenzie, Seerctary to the Government 
of India, which was forwarded with other papers to the Court of Directors, with the 
Despatch dated 16th September, 1820, by the Government of India (para. 199)— 


“Jt will be seen that the Hon’ble Court, so far back as September, 1803, expressed 
their opinion that the system of temporary settlement should be followed until accurate 
information could be obtained in regard to the circumstances, with reference to which 
a proper adjustment: of the Government demand ean alone be made.” 


“Tn expressing their approval of the measures adopted by Mr. Wellesley, and con- 
sequently of the conditional formation of a-permanent settlement at the expiration of 
the period of 10 years, they state their expectation that the necessary information would 
be obtained in the interval. 

“The cummunications above referred to will be found in the letiers noted in the 
14th September, 1803. margin, and | mention them particularly because, in the subse- 
28th August, 1804. quent discussion, it appears to have been genorally conceived 
that the Court had never directly noticed the arrangements adopted on the first settlement 


* Ibid, page 3, para, 10. 
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of the Conquered Provinces, and their confirmation of the pledge, held out by 
Mr. Wellesicy’s Proclamation, has beon assuined from their supposed silence regarding it. 


“ The letter of the 28th August, 1806, scems to convey as distinct an acquiescensc 
as possible in the scheme of a permanent settlement as promised by the proclamation ; 
and though the expectation is expressed, and might naturally be indulged, that at the 
expiration of the deconnial period ample information would he obtained, yet the 
exprossion can scarcely with any fairness be interpreted as conveying an adequate 
restriction of thoir concurrence in the pledge to cases in which such information should 
be before them. 


‘¢ Even should it be so interpreted, the zemiudars might perhaps urge that Govern- 
ment had bound itself to take means of procuring the required knowledge within a 
reasonable tims; that if it failed, the penalty of the failure ought to attach to Govern- 
ment, not to them, since the ground of complaint was equally valid, whether founded 
on the negloct of Government, or its officers, to put themselves in a condition to fulfil 
the pledgo, or on a direct violation of it. 


“‘ The Hon'ble Court have not directly refused to abide by the conditions of Mr. 
Wellesley’s Proclamation. They have urged, however, that from the general and inde- 
finite terms in which that proclamation was expressed, it can scarcely be held to havo 
pledged them to any specific course of proceeding. 


‘‘ On this point the words of the genoral letter, under date the 17th March, 1815, 
will best explain their sentiments : — 


“ Wo showed in our Despatch of the 16th March, 1813, that by Regulations XXV. 
of 1803, and IX. of 1805, and consequently by Regulations IX. and X. of 1812, which 
went to revive the provisions of the two former Regulations, the precise point of im- 
provement was not determined at which a pernianent settlement of’ the lands in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces would become expedient or even justifiable, and that 
it could not be determined by any prospective Regulation; that the question was left 
completely open for the future exercise of the judgment of Government, and that 
there was nothing in those Regulations by which its decision could or ought to be in the 
smallest degree fettered ; and that it was for the constituted authorities at home, aided 
by the information transmitted by the Local Government, to decide whether the land 
was, or was not, in such a state as to warrant a measure irrevocable in its nature, and 
involving so materially not only the financial interests of the Government, but the 
welfare and prosperity of those living under its protection ; and that by a decision in 
the negative, supposing oven the decision to be universal in its application, the obliga- 
tions of public faith would not be at all infringed. 


‘This argument, however, the Hon’ble Court will not probably on reconsideration 
be disposed to carry to the full extent which the wording of the paragraph would 
imply. 

“ Tt can never be their meaning that Government should avail itself of the terms of 
its engagements, to render all its stipulations nugatory. 


“ Governmont has, indeed, by the condition of the pledge, reserved to itself a certain 
latitude in regard to the extent of its application, but is clearly bound to make the 
application in cases obviously falling within its scope, 


“This view the Hon’blo Court appear to have themselves adopted in other parts of 
their correspondence. They will, however, and apparently with justice, urge that the 
proclamation in question containing no absolute restriction as to the poriod at which 
the selection is to be made of those estates which may be admitted to permanency, 
Government is entitled to postpone its determination until it shall have before it the 
information necessary to form its judgment on ascertained data, and that the public 
faith is substantially preserved, if in cases falling under the scope of the proclamation 
the jumma fixed at the period therein indicated be continued unaltered, 
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“The terms of the promise held out in the proclamation in question were as 
follows :—= 


“ At the end of those 10 years, a permanent settlement will bo concluded with the 
same persons (if willing to engago, and if no others who have a better claim come 
forward) for such lands as may bo in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to 
warrant the measure, on such terms as Government shall deem fair and equitable.” 


Tho above terms obviously imply two conditions :— 


let,—That Govornment shall have sufficient information in respect to the 
general condition of the lands as to cultivation. 


2nd,—That it shall be satisfied of the adequacy of the jumma asseased as com- 
pared with that which Government is entitled to demand from the actual assets, and 
the absence of any gross fraud or error.” 


6. Then again—in a Minute dated 24th May, 1820, by Mr. Adams, Member of 
Council (page 202)-- 


“Tt is agreed on all hands, in this country at least, and will not I apprehend be 
denied by the Hon’blo Court, that the Government is pledged to impose, sooner or 
later, a limitation on the public demand from the land in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, and that the immediate question for consideration is not tho expediency or 
otherwise of such an arrangement generally ; but whether the proper period for declar- 
ing that limitation is arrived, or, in other words, whother the country bas reached that 
stage of cultivation, which will, in the spirit of the original engagcment, entitle the 
landholder to he left in the enjoyment-of the further fruits of his industry, without any 
direct participation in them by Government, 


“ But however urgent the obligation on us towards the landholders in theso valua- 
ble and extensive Provinces, we are bound by one of no less force towards the authori- 
ties in England, whose right to reserve in their own hands the final decision of these 
important questions I freely acknowledgo. Indeed, I consider the interposition of the 
Hon'ble Court in time to prevont the completion of a permancnt settlement, under the 
provisions of Regulations LX. and X. of 1807, to have been productive of a great and 
lasting benefit—not only on account of the large increase of revenue which has since 
been obtained, but by preserving the Government and the peoplo from the manifold 
errors of a settlement made under the avowedly defective information that prevailed at 
the time, and which no care and ability on the part of the instruments employed in 
forming it could have avoided. The effects of a similar precipitancy in the permanent 
scttlement of the old Provinces have been too severely felt, not to make us rejoice at 
having escaped a similar failure, I trust that through the moans afforded by this for- 
tunate delay, we shall have it in our power to affect an equitable and comprehensive 
settlement, founded on a greatly improved knowledge of tho real resources of the country, 
if the various and complicated rights, tenures, and interests of the agricultural population, 
and providing cqually for the permanence of the resources of tho state, and the security 
and welfare of that valuable and important class of our subjects. The imputed delay 
of justice will then have been converted into a source of real happiness and prosperity 
to the country.” 

7, Sir J. Colebrooke, Member of Council, in a Minute dated 12th July, 1820, 
says (page 205) :— . 

“ In the Minute which I laid before the Hon’ble Board on the 17th March, sugzest- 
ing the expediency of some early measures for giving effect to the promise of a permanent 
settlement in the Western Provinces, I confined myself wholly to the question of 
limiting the Government demand for the land, without any referonce to the rights of the 
parties with whom the engagements for such limited demand should be made; or, in other 
words, to the question of tho permanency of the assessment as between Government 
and the country at large, distinct from the question of the permanoncy of the settle- 
ment as between individuals holding, or claiming to hold, a right to engage. The two 
questions are in fact so entirely distinct, that either of them may be fully considered 


a 


and finally decided without any reference to the other—thal is to say, the present assess- 
meut might be declared permanent, without any enquiry into or decision on the rights 
of the parties with whom the settlement is to be made ; and, on the other hand, these 
rights could be finally set ai rest, although the assessment should contiaue temporary. 


*¢ But as the Hon’ble Court have so far blended these two questions, however 
distinet, as to have determined on withholding their assent to a limitation of their 
own demand on the country-—not only until satisfied of the accuracy of the information 
on which the present assessment is deemed to be as high as the country can bear, but 
also until they shall have acquired a thorough insight into all the intricacies and anomalies 
of the several tenures, and even until they shall have before them a full explanation in 
regard to the rules and adjustment of rent and leases between landlord and tenant, and 
the relative rights and privileges of these several parties, it may be presumed that any 
arguments applicable to the question of assessment only are not likely to elicit now 
their sanction so long withheld.” 


Also Mr. Fendall, Member of Council, in a Minute dated 29th August, 1820, 
page 210, says:— 

“With reference to the papors in circulation relating to the settlement of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, it must, I think, be admitted that Governmentis pledged 
soonor or later to conclude a permanent scttlement of these Provinces, and that the land- 
holders look forward with great anxiety to its completion is evident from the Minutes 
recorded by Sir Edward Colebrooke; but whether the information in the possession of 
the Board on this very interesting subject,is ‘sufficient to warrant a conclusion, that the * 
rights of the several descriptions of landholders are so clearly defined as to prevent the 
probability of their being injurcd, or that their estates have arrived at that point of 
cultivation when a permancnt settlement may with safety be concluded, appears to 
me extremely doubtful.” 


8, And, in the Despatch from tho Government of India dated 16th September, 
1820 (page 211), on the same subject-- 


“ Tt is then our unanimous opinion-that the system of a permanent settlement 
of the land-revenue, either upon the principle of a fixed jumma, or of an asscasment 
determinable by a fixed and invariable rate, ought to be extended to the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces as soon as it may be practicable fully to ascertain, and accurately 
record, the value and capabilities of the individual mehals to be assessed, und the rights 
and privileges of the various classes having an interest in the Jand, and to frame such 
provisions (founded on the ascertained usages of tho country) as shall appear necessary 
tor their future security. 


‘“‘ We are equally unanimous in opinion that the extension of a permanent settle- 
ment to the Province in question, without a minute investigation of the nature above 
indicated, would involve the risk of considerable sacrifice of revenue, and tho still more 
serious evil of putting in jeopardy tho rights and properties of a large body of your 
subjects. 


“Tt is therefore our anxions desire that tho settlement should be made deliber- 
ately, village by village, and that there should be united, with the revision of tho assess- 
ment, and the investigation of the extent and produce of the lands belonging to cach 
villago, the object of ascortaining and recording the fullest possible information in regard 
to the tenures by which land is held, and the rights, interests, and privilege of the vari- 
ous classes of the agricultural community.” 


9. Theso discussions resulted in the enactment of Regulation VI. of 1822, passed 
with the object of enabling Government to obtain “ that full information regarding the 
value and capabilities of the individual mehals to be assessed, and the rights and privi- 
leges of the various classes having an intorest in the land,” which the Court of Directors 
considered necessary before a permanent assessment could be extended to these 
provinces. 
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10. Thefirst settlements under Regulation VII. of 1822 were based on an attempt to 
determine the amount of the State demand by a calculation of the gross produce, the cost 
of cultivation, and the not yield of every field. But it being found impracticable to carry 
out this system, Regulation IX. of 1833 was passed, which repealed “so much of 
Regulation VII. of 1822 which had been understood to prescribe that the amount of 
jumma to be demanded shall be calculated on an ascortainment of the quality and value 
of actual produce, or on a comparison between the cost of production and the value of 
produce,” and the settlements now being revised were based chicfly on the rents actually 
paid, But the provisions of Regulation VII. of 1822 (which required the preparation of a 
record, “ the rights, interests, privileges, and properties of all personsand classes, owning, 
occupying, managing, or cultivating the land, or gathering and disposing of its produce, 
or collecting or appropriating the rent or revenue payable on account of land, or the pro- 
duce of land, &c., information which the Court declared to be a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the extension of the permanent settlement) were carefully carried out, and we 
have now the complete record of all these rights and interests. 


11. After this the question of the permanent settlement of these Provinces was allow- 
ed to rest till 1860, when it was revived by Colonel Baird Smith, and ultimately, after 
considerable discussion, the Secretary of State for India announced, in his Despatch 
dated 9th July, 1862, that it was the deliberate intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, after a full and careful consideration of all the arguments for and against the 
measure, to grant under certain conditions a permanent settlement of the land-revenue 
demand in the North-West Provinces. 


The grounds on which this determination had been come to are thus stated :— 


‘“ Her Majesty’s Government entertain no doubt of the political advantages which 
would attend a permanent settlement. The security, and it may also be said the absolute 
creation of property in the soil, which will follow from limitation if in perpetuity of the 
demands of the State on the owners of land, cannot fail to stimulate or confirm their 
sentiments of attachment and loyalty to the Government by whom so great a boon has 
been conceded, and on whose existence its permanency will depend. 


“ It is also desirable that facilities should be givon for the gradual growth of a mid- 
dle class connected with the land, without dispossessing the peasant proprietors and 
occupiers. It is believed that among the latter may be found many men of great intel- 
ligence, public spirit, and social influence, although individually in comparative poverty. 
To give to the intelligent, the thrifty, and the enterprising, the means of improving 
their condition, by opening to them the opportunity of exercising these qualities, can 
be best accomplished by limiting the public demand on their lands, When such men 
acquire property, and find themselves in a thriving condition, they are certain to be 
well-affected towards the Government under which they live. It is on the contentment 
of the agricultural classes, who form the great bulk of the population, that the security 
of the Government mainly depends. If they are prosperous, any casual outbreak on 
the part of other classes, or bodies of men, is much less likely to become an element of 
danger, and the Military force, and its consequent expense, may be regulated accord- 
ingly. 

“The strongest opponent of a permanent settlement would probably admit the 
political and social advantages of such a measure.” 


12. Thus then, in 1862, it was authoritatively announced by the Government of India 
to the landholders of these Provinces, that Her Majesty’s Government had at length 
decided on granting the boon distinctly promised to them more than half a century 
before. 


13. Theargument now urged by the opponents of the measureagainst the fulfilment 
of the promise made in 1801, and which—to quote Mr. Adam’s words in his Minute 
dated 24th May, 1820—‘‘ was acknowledged by every one in this country, and not 
denicd by the Court of Directors,” and which was repeated and confirmed by Her 
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Majesty’s Government in 1862, rests solely on the loss which may hereafter be entailed 
on the State, if it deprives itself of the power to claim a share in the increased rentals, 
which it might otherwise obtain, on a revision of the settloment now in progress, 
thirty yoars hence, 


14, I contend that this is an argument which cannot be pressed, if wo have any care 
for the good faith of our Government. 


The promise made in 1801, and afterwards incorporated in Regulation XXV., of 
1803, was in these words— 

“At the end of those 10 ycarsa permanent settlement will be concluded with the 
same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have a better claim come 
forward) for such ]ands as may be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to 
warrant: the measure, on such terms as the Governmeat shall deem fair and equitable,” 


The conditions implied being~ 
(1) That Government shall have sufficient information in respect to the general 
condition of the lands as to cultivation ; 


(2) That it shall be satisfied asto the adequacy of the jumma assessed, as compared 
with that which Government is entitled to demand from the actual assets, and the 
absence of any gross fraud or error, 


15. Itistrue that the fulfilment of this promise has been postponed from time to time, 
on the ground that the’ Government was.not in possession of that full and precise 
information regarding the cultivation of the land, and the right of the oceupiers, which 
would warrant final effect being given to it; but now, when no one will deny that we 
have the fullest and most complete information on these points, to urge that the pro- 
mise should never be fulfilled, because there is somo reason to think that in future years 
the profits from land may increase, owing to the increased prosperity of the country 
under our rule, is to add a condition to the promise which was never thought of when 
it was made, and is nothing else than to propose that we shall repudiate our pro- 
mises altogether, if we find it inconvenient to keep them. 


16. It may be urged that the promise made, when we first got possession of the 
country, was made to a generation that has passed away, and that all recollections of 
it has faded from the minds of the people. Though even if this were so, it would not, in 
my opinion, be any reason for not carrying it out when the proper time came for its 
fulfilment. But the promise has not been forgotten ; many of the zemindars in Rohil- 
khund still retain in their possession tho sunnnds given them in 1805, in which the pro- 
mise is distinctly recorded. But even if tho promises made in former years have been 
forgotten, that made in 1862 by IIer Majesty’s Government is still fresh in the recol- 
lection of the people, and will not quictly pass away from their remembrance, 


17. I think, too, that the argument against a permanent settlement, based on the 
loss which such a measure may hereafter entail on the State, is open to question ; but 
at all events too much importance has been attached to it, 


It is true that the settlements now in progress show a large increasc on the rentals 
of estates since last settlement; but to arguo from this that a similar increase will be 
found to obtain at the next revision is, I think, assuming more than tho facts before 
us warrant. 

The increase shown in the present rentals of estates, as compared with those of 
the last settlement, is owing to two causes— 

(1) To the extension of cultivation ; 
(2) To the substitution of competition for the old customary rents, 

Very little increase in the area under cultivation can be expected in those estates 
to which the conditions laid down for a permanent assessment apply ; nor will the rents 
on which the revised assessments aro calculated increase to any large extent, 
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‘The revised assessments are based—not on the customary rents previously paid in 
the estate, as the old settlements were, but on the competition rents found to prevail in 
the tract under settlement. So that landlords are forced, if cultivating their own land 
as the majority do, to pay revenue on the full competition rent leviable on the land 
held by them : or if cultivating by tenants to enhance their rents up to their standard. 


The increase shown by these competition rents over the old customary rent is owing 
to the rise in prices during the last 10 years, caused partly perhaps by the increase 
in the population, but principally by the failure of tho harvests of 1860-61 and 
1868-69. 


Whether prices will maintain their presont level is, I think, extremely doubtful, 
and I look with no little apprehension on some of the scttlements that have been made on 
their assumption ; but even if prices do rise to a small extent, it docs not follow that rents 
will rise also. They will cortainly not rise much above the competition standard now 
forced. A rise in the price of produce means increased cost of living to all classes, and 
affects the classes connected with the land, specially by the increase in the cost and keep 
of cattle for agricultural purposes ; and consequently diminishes the profits from which 
rent is paid. 


But whether I am correct or not in doubting whether a revision of the assessments 
of these Provinces, 30 years hence, will yield any considerable increase in revenue, I am 
most decidedly of opinion that the political advantages to be gained by a permanent set- 
tlement of the land-revenue of these Provinces, would far outweigh any loss the Govern- 
ment may hereaftor sustain in consequence. 


19, The advantages of a permanent settlement of the land-revenue are thus sum- 
med up in a Note dated 15th December, 1861, written by Sir William Muir, then Senior 
Member of the Board of Revenue :— 


(1) Saving of the expenditure now incurred by the nocessity of periodical assess- 
ment. 


(2) Deliverance of the people from the vexations prevalont at every resettlement. 


(3) Freedom from the tendency to depreciation of property towards the close 
of cach temporary settlement. 


(4) Prosperity arising from increased incentive to improvemont and expenditure 
of capital. 
(5) Greatly increased value of landed property. 


(6) Content and satisfaction among the people. 


The sixth and last is, in my opinion, the all-important consideration. It must not 
be forgotten that our position in this country is very different from what it was 20 or 80 
years ago. By the annexation of many Native States, and, by the improvement which 
has taken place in the government of those not annexed, we have lost the advantages we 
formerly enjoyed from the contrast between the condition of the people under our tule, 
and those living in the Native States on our borders. If, by a permanent settlement of 
the land-revenue, we could make the large and influential agricultural class contented, 
and secure their loyalty and attachment to our rule, any probable prospective increase 
of revenue at a future rovision of the assessments would be well sacrificed. That a perma- 
nent settlement of the land-revenue would go far towards the attainment of this end is 
not denied even by those who are opposed to the measure on financial grounds : they 
allow the benefit, but think that it would be too dearly purchased. But when we 
consider the offect on a district of a revision of the Government demand, of the ill-will, 
discontent, and irritation caused by the enhancement of revonue and rent which accom- 
pany it, and bear in mind that the only argument relied on by those who advocate 
a temporary instead of a permanent settlement of the land-revenue, is the hope 
of a still further enhancement of the Government demand at the next revision—an 
enhancement which can then be looked for only from a rise in rents brought about by a 
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risc in prices, which means increased difficulty of living to all classes, I cannot but 
think that it would he wise to forego this purely financial advantage, in consideration 
of the many evils our expcrience of the past shows that it is accompanied by. 


20. Butscarcely any stronger argument in favour of a permanent settlement of the 
Jand-revenue could be adduced than that which is furnished by the Despatch from the 
Government of India, to which we aro now required to reply. Some twenty-five years 
after the Government has publicly proclaimed to the people of these Provinces that it 
will, for the future, demand only 50 per cent. of the assets of an estate as the Govern- 
ment sbare; after more than three-fourths of the districts have been settled on this 
principle—after a large amount of capital has been expended in the purchase of land on 
the faith of this declaration—we are now called upon to say whether this share of the 
rental asscts is not inadequate ; whether more addition to it should not be mado; and 
the profits left to the proprietors proportionally reduced. In other words,— Whether the 
value of all landed property in these Provinces should not be diminished. Surely 
nothing could possibly be more injurious than the discussion of such a question as this ; 
and any measure that would finally and for ever put a stop to such questions being 
raised would be a wiso and politic one. 


21. Thus, whether we look upon tho permanent settlement of the land-revenne of 
these Provinces as one to which the faith of the Government has been repeatedly pledged, 
or whether wo look upon it as a question brought forward for discussion for the first 
time now, and consider merely its political expediency, 1am convinced that every 
consideration goes to show conclusively that the time has como when a permanent 
settlement of the land-revenue demand on all estates. which fulfil the required condi- 
tions should be granted ; and that the only matter now open for discussion is, the condi- 
tions to be laid down as necessary to entitle the holder of an estate to demand the 
boon, 


22. The conditions under which.a permanent scttlement might be granted to any 
estate have been laid down by Her Majesty’s Government. They are as follows :—= 


(1) No estate shall be permanently settled in which the arca undor cultivation 
amounts to less than 80 per.cent. of the culturable or malgoozaree arca. 


(2) No permanent settlement shall be concluded for any estate to which canal- 
irrigation is, in the opinion of tho Governor-General in Council, likely to be 
extended within the next twenty years, and the existing assets of which 
would thereby be increased in the proportion of 20 per cent. 


23. To the first condition no objection can be made: it is in accordance with the 
terms of the proclamation issued in 1802, and with the orders of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment issued in 1862. 


But the second condition, which was added in 1866, is, I think, a mistake: it is 
now unnecessary. 


24, It was a mistake because it deprived the measure of its general application, 
and thereby took from it nearly all its advantages. Under the opcration of this condi- 
tion only those few estates scattered throughout the various districts of the North-West 
which are already irrigated up to their full extent, can claim permanent assessment. 
None of the advantages which induced Her Majesty’s Government to grant the boon 
can be hoped for when its application is thus restricted ; no political advantages can he 
gaincd from settling in perpetuity a few isolated estates, while the majority are liable 
to revisiou of settlement. 


25. The condition has, however, been rendered unnecessary by the provisions of 
the New Canal Act, which enable Government to levy a landlord’s rate on all land 
not assessed at irrigation rates, to which caual-irrigation may be extended after 
settlement. 
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26. I would therefore strike out this condition, and replace it by one to the 
following effect :— 


“That permanent settlement shall not be granted to any estate in which the general 
rent-rate, on which the assessment is based, is below the level of ront throughout the 
country for similar land, with similar advantages.” 


This is a condition which the Government is fairly entitled to domand, and is in 
accordance with the terms of the promise made in 1802, which, as stated by Holt 
Mackenzie in his Minute dated 1st July, 1819, implios “that the Government shall be 
satisfied of the adequacy of the jumma assessed as compared with that it is entitled to 
demand.” 


27. It may doubtless be impossible tolay down any general standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity, which should secure Gov- 
ernment from any possible loss of revenue it might obtain at some future period; in 
other words, to lay down now a standard, above which it could be positively and 
certainly affirmed that rents would at no future period rise, But though this cannot 
be done, it is quite possible to lay down a standard which would be fair to the Govern- 
ment and the people, and which, while it would allow the extension of the boon to the 
greater part of theso Provinces, should exclude such backward tracts as Baghput, and 
any district circumstanced as Boolundshuhur was, when the presont settlement was 
made. 


28. Ihave written this Note somewhat hurriedly having to leave for Calcutta imme- 
diately : and have no time now to consider the other questions affecting the assessment 
of the land-revenue of these Provinces, raised by this letter from the Government of 
India. 


26th December, 1872, J. F. D. INGLIS. 


MINUTE ON PERMANENT versus TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT FOR THE 
N.-W. P., BY H. 8, REID, ESQUIRE, JUNIOR MEMBER, BOARD OF 
REVENUE, NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES, 


1. I BeLieve that it is not possible to lay down a standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. All the officers whose replies 
are before the Board pronounce against the possibility of fixing any such minimum 
standard rate. Their arguments have been admirably analyzed in Mr, Auckland Col- 
vin’s Note. Of no one district can it be said that the rent-rates of that district may not 
rise, and that very considerably. There may be no culturable waste ; that is, the maxi- 
mum of possible cultivation may be reached. The whole arca irrigable from natural 
gources may be irrigated, while any increase in the Government demand which may 
horeafter be due on account of additional canal-irrigation may be realized by means of 
the landlord’s rate of the new Canal Bill, But the uncertainty which hangs over the 
subject of the future rise or full of rent-rates forbids, in the face of the position which the 
State occupies with respect to the landholder, any attempt at the introduction of a per 
manent settlement undor which the future interests of the State shall be duly protected. 
It is not possible to predict the future history of the prices of agricultural produce. Nor 
is the connection betweon the rise in rents and the rise in the prices of agricultural 
produce so intimate as to justify the determination of standard permanent rent-rates 
based on the ascortained rise in the prices of wheat, barley, and othor staples. Whether 
high prices may be due to a fall in tho value of money, or to bad seasons, or to a larger 
demand, it is impossible to say whether this tise is pormanent, or whether prices will 
rise or fall, and to what extent. No officer can say that the current rent-rates in 
his district are not susceptible of euhaucement. It may, on the other hand, be reason- 
ably assumed that rents will rise, though to what extont it wero foolish even to attempt 
to conjecture. 


2. Ttmust be remembered that it is not always cither the landlord, or the tenant, 
who benefits by high markot rates of grain. The cultivator is in the hands of the vil- 
lage grain merchant. Tho advances maile by the last are made in kind and at rates 
provailing when grain is dear, and repaid with very high interest in kind, at the cheap 
harvest rate. Neither landlord nor tenant can get on without the village bunnya, The 
former looks to him for an advance wherowith to pay the Government revenue; the 
latter, who lives from hand to mouth, must borrow from him the very seed wherewith to 
sow his fields. The larger proportion of the grain, which is sold in the market has reached 
the hands of the merchant at rates vory much below the market rates. I do not 
maintain that the grain-producers are not to some extent benefitted by a rise in prices, 
but I do hold that that rise does not always place the cultivator in a position to pay an 
enhanced rent. 


3. That these Provinces are in a “ transition state” cannot be denied. The agri- 
cultural resources of no one district can be said to be “fully developed.” As Mouluvee 
Nuzeer Ahmed, Deputy Collector of Azimgurh, puts it,— One may be led to think 
that by the extension of railroads and canals over hundreds of miles, both the produc- 
tive power of the soil and tho value of the soil, and the value of the produce, have reached 
their height, but the question is—are the present roads and canals up to the requirements 
of the country? None can deny that thoy aro not. Besides, there is still a great deal to he 
done in the material improvement of the soils, the manner of cultivation, the introduction 
of botter staples, and the employment of new instruments to save time and expense. I 
therefore should like the permanent settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the pre- 
sent generation.” All these conditions enumerated by the Mouluvee must enterinto the 
determination of ront-rates. Until they aro fully developed, rent-rates cannot be, 
Mr. Elliot Colvin’s remarks are to the point: —‘The material improvement and develop 
ment of the pergunnahs (of the Pillibheet sub-division) will gradually take place, and 
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in their train will come a rise in rents infinitely greater than any which has yet occurred 
and tho rise in the rental within the last 30.years has been estimated at 76 per cent.” 


4. The greater the quantity or the greater the value of the produce of any par- 
cel of land, the higher rents the land will bear. As Mr. Buck has shown in his excel- 
lent letter, the causes affecting the quantity of the produce may raise the rental of the 
District of Furruckabad 21 to 56 per cont., while causes affecting the value of produce 
or the profit of cultivators may act on prices, and therefore rent-rates to an indefinite 
éxtent. 


5. One remarkable result of increased facilities of cheap and easy irrigation is seen 
in the Moozuffurnuggur District, and must be found elsewhere, Wherever there is 
irrigation, flash or lift, from a canal, the well cattlo are available for other agricultural 
operations, and the result is high farming, and on higher farming must follow higher 
rent-rates, 


6. The arguments of the officers who are adverse to the commutation scheme 
proposed by the Government of India appear to me to be unanswerable, while the 
opinions in favor of it are by no means decided. I myself believe the scheme to be both 
impracticable and highly impolitic. I do not see how it could be carried out, What 
staple should be selected, while the name of the khurreef and rubbee crops is legion, 
and the rise in the price of the staple would be no gauge of the rise in the price of other 
grains. It has been very clearly shown by our Sottlement Officers, that the rise in rents 
follows a rise in prices by a very long interval. The zemindar pays the Government 
demand from rent which has been very little affected by the prices ruling even in ad- 
jacent markets. Bad harvests raise prices, but bad harvests cannot justify enhanced 
assessments, This point has been well put by Mr. Crosthwaite and Mr. Patterson (to 
whose letters I would refer), Mr, Patterson acutely observes that in England high prices 
are a sign of agricultural prosperity ; hore thoy are frequently a sign of enormously 
diminished produce, and of great agricultural depression. 


7, Mr. Auckland Colvin has refuted Mr. Wynne’s theories. J. §. Mill, Mr. 
Wyune’s prophet, is writing of cottiers in Ireland, not quasi cottiers holding land in the 
North-Western Provinces, In these Provinces extension of irrigation raises rent: in 
Treland, increase of population, The Indian ryots, especially in canal-irrigated dis- 
tricts, do not breed and multiply like Irish cottiers. But in the absence of all compe- 
tition, the result of increased population, these ryots are ready to and do pay 
enhanced rents owing to the largely increased outturn, or greatly improved quality of 
the crops they grow with the aid of canal water. But whether it is to increase of 
population or to increase of irrigation, or to rise in prices of agricultural produce, that 
a rise in rents is to be attributed, prices do not govern rents; and as the Government 
take from the landlord a certain portion of the rent which he realizos from the enlti- 
vator, the Government demand cannot be regulated periodically by the prices of agri- 
cultural produce. Mr. Colvin has pointed out that the Government aro not dealing 
in these Provinces, as in Madras, with the cultivating occupants of the soil. The 
second question resolves itself into this :—“ Record your opinion in regard to the ex- 
pediency of a permanent settlement based on adequate rates of rents (which rates all 
the officers consulted profess their utter inability even to conjecture), but subject to 
the conditions of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to an (utterly irrclevant) 
increase of prices.” 


8. The people of India do not look at the question of permanent settlement through 
spectacles of the political economist. They will not understand that there is nothing 
really permanent in an assessment fixed in money, the value of which goes on steadily 
diminishing or changing. They will cull an assessment at Rs. 500 fixed in perpetuity 
a permanent assessment, but not so a jummaof Rs. 500 subject after 10, 20, or 30 yeurs 
to enhancement or abatement. because prices of agricultural produce have risen or fallen, 
or the value of the precious metals has altered. Under what is ordinarily understood 
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to be a permanent settlement, the Government demand is fixed in perpetuity. Fluctu- 
ations in the proportion in which the State and the landlord divide the rent do not affect 
the permanency of the assessment. 


9. This device of a quasi permanent settlement may be traced to the wish to avoid 
the expense, harassment, and all the other evils attendant on a system of temporary set- 
tlements, and yet secure to the Stato its fair share of the enhanced rental of the land, 
to whatever causes, excepting the direct outlay of tholandholder’s capital, the rise may 
be attributed. It has been shown by the officers consulted that the scheme is not 
practicable. I have long held that a far simpler plan for securing the desired object 
might be worked out. The temporarily-settled districts have been most carefully mea- 
sured, and complete settlement records have been compiled. Starting with a correct 
field-map, a correct khusrah, and a correct jummabundee, why should not. the putwaree 
keep up those records? All extension or abandonment and changes of cultivation might 
be shown in a supplemental field-map, and recorded in a supplemental khusrah. Every 
year a correct rent-roll should be prepared, and given in three months after the com- 
mencement of the year to which it related. I belicve that this might be done, and if 
it were done, the Government could in any year reviso the assessment of any village, on 
these papers, or even only on the jummabundee. A correct rent-roll is the very back- 
bone of an assessment. To secure it even a large expenditure would be justifiable. 
A Deputy Collector in every District, with a Superintendent, a Covenanted officer in 
every Division, should be appointed to test and correct the jwmmabundees. On 
this subject Mr. Cadell writes :—‘‘ Our present policy is that of keeping up a starved 
permanent revenue establishment, and revising all the village papers at intervals of 20 
or 30 years; but it is quite possible that the record of agricultural customs and tenures 
should be so accurately kept up, that no fresh papers, or, at all events, only a very few, 
would be required for the revision of assessment; and if this should ever come to pass, 
the expense of settlement operations would be greatly lessened; and the village papers, 
which are so necessary to the successful administration of justice, would be much more 
useful than they are at present ; and re-settlements at intervals of, say, 20 years might be 
effected at a minimum cost to the State, and without involving any great amount of 
hardship to the people. For what is, in my opinion, the main objection to temporary 
settlements, the trouble and expense involved to the people would be in a great measure 
obviated if a great portion of the work now done by the Settlement Department were done 
through a permanentestablishment well knawn to tia people. For purposes of assessments, 
if the village papers were accurately kopt up, all that world be required would be a rough 
survey or field-book, showing soils and areas, and a record showing the proprietors 
from whom, and the proportions in which, the newly-assessed revenue was to be levied.” 
Mr. J. RK. Reid, Settlement Officer of Azimgurh, writes to much the same effect :— The 
settlement records once correctly drawn up, it should be possible under the pressure 
of a decennial adjustment of the jumma to keep them up so as to save the Government 
and tho people the expense and trouble of making another coniplete survey and revision 
of records. I doubt if the records would be equally well kept up during a period of 
30 years or more. There would be little difficulty in recognizing and mapping into the 
maps of the present sottlement, and in recording the possession of land broken up dur- 
ing 10 years, or in ascertaining how far the existing assets differ from those assumed at 
the previous revision of the settlement.” 


I have not attempted to calculate the cost of the establishmont which would be 
required to keep up the jummabundees in such a way as to render any recourse to the 
ordinary settlement proceedings (including field measurements, calculation of rentals, 
and preparation of records-of-rights) necessary. I believe that the cost would be very 
much less than that which has been incurred in the revision of settlement. Of the 
administrative advantages of some such scheme for the correct preparation of putwarees’ 
records, quite independently of the settlement question, there can be little doubt. 


10. Before quitting the subject of permanent settlement, it is necessary to allude 
to the question (which has been raised in some of the notes), are Government pledged 


Temporary SErrLEMENTs, 
Questros L. 
Do (Government take 


an adequate share of the 
rental, 
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to a pormanent settlement; can a permanent scttloment be withheld from the peo- 
ple without a breach of faith.” The question has not been referred to.the Board for 
the oxpression of their opinion. I would, however, as the subject has heen mooted, record 
my entire dissent from those who fassert that the Government are bound by promises 
which cannot be ignored. In all cases in which the promise of a permanent settlement 
was held out, the promise was conditional, either expressly or impliedly, on the sanction 
of the Court of Directors, and “on such terms as the Government shall deem fair 
and equitable.” Expectations may have been held out, and in individual cases pro- 
mises made by Settlement Officers (who, if they made any such promises unreservedly, 
were acting ultra vires); but the supreme authority in tho State—at first the Court 
of Diroctors, and afterwards the Secretary of State for India—has nover made any 
promises tothe people except on the anticipated fulfilment of conditions which have not 
been fulfilled. 


It cannot be denied that if the settlement is to be made permanent, the Go- 
vernment is entitled to a land revenue calculated on a rental such as it may be sup- 
posed the estato will reach within a reasonable period, That rental must, in justice to 
the State, be in advance, and probably considerably in advance, of the existing rental, or 
rather of that on which a 30 years’ settlement will be granted. Is it not notorious that 
no zemindar will pay Rs, 1,000 per annum for evor in preference to Re. 900 for 80 years, 
with the dim hope of getting the demand reduced at the end of that term? On the bor- 
ders of permanently-settled districts, zemindars seeing that somo estates are now held on 
a pepper-corn junma may sigh for a permanont settlement. But if it were explained to 
thom that the assessmont would be made on a révenue in advance of the existing one, 
they would refuse the boon. I am speaking of course of the mass of the landholders, 
Thero may be some more farsighted than their ueighbours, to whom the ulterior ad- 
vantage of a permanent settlement would ontweigh present disadvantages, but such 
men are few and far between among the landowners of these Provinces, 


11. Ido not considor that the present standard of assessments at 50 per cent. of 
the rental asséts is inadequate, orthat the share of rental assets at present left to pro- 
prictors is excessive. Rao Buldeo Buksh’s ¢alculations in detail, which shows that the 
zemindar does not on an average get edove 30 per cent. of the rental assets, is probably 
a fair one. The State takes a ¢lear moiety of the rental. Out of the semindar’s half 
comes the Government cess, fulwaree’s salary, lumberdar’s fees, unrealizable balances, 
miscellaneous village and collection expenses, reaching an aggrogate of 20 per cent, 
There can be now no concoalinent of assets. Every field is measured, and its area, 
quality of soil, soil-rates, crop, irrigation, &c., recorded, Statistical muhurrirs work out 
the rental, which facts recprded in the khusrah, khuteonees, and other papersgive. Low- 
rented land is assessed at higher rates justified by those provailing over a sufficiently 
large area of similar Jand, The full 50 per cent. is often taken, and sometimes, it is to 
be feared, more. In many districts there is a very small margin of culturable waste. 
The “50 per cent. of existing assets” rule raises the old demand, which was originally 
supposed to he 65 or 70 per cent. of the assets at the time of the former assessment, 
some 20 por. cent. and more, the zemindars paying at the expiration of the old settle- 
ment perhaps not mote than 30 or 35 per cent. of the assets of the day. 


12. One result of the late revision of assessments in these Provinces is a sudden 
curtailment of the landlord’s income even where his actual rent-roll is as high as that 
assumed by the Settlement Officer as tho basis of his assessment of the Government 
demand. The landholders cannot reduce their expenses immediately, and the enhanced 
demand, even in a year of fair harvests, must throw them into the hands of the villago 
banker. The asscssmenis of certain Pergunnahs which have lately been sanctioned by the 
Board will, with a view of protecting the interests of the zemindar, be introduced gradually. 
That is to say, the full jumma determined by the Settlement Officer will, whorever it is 
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much higher than that which it replaces, be reached in two or three years. For instance, 
the old jumma is Rs. 700, the new, Rs. 1,100. The latter is declared in March, 1873 
for 1873-74 (1281 Fuslee). The jummas will be for— 


1878-74, a, re » Rs. 800 
1874-75, vee eee aoe $3 950 
1875-76, ose see eee 9 1,100 


13. Mr. Colvin has shown the utter fallacy of the inference (drawn from the fact 
that we take 50 per cent. of the rental, whereas in 1841 we took 66 per cent.) that the 
landlord who had been paying 66 per cent. for 30 years past might now be made to 
pay the same percentage of the existing rental, and that it is a sacrifice of public reve. 
nue to limit the demand to 50 per cent. Suppose the zemindar’s rental is Rs, 1,000; 
that this is accepted by the Settlement Officer as a correct rent-roll, and that the revised 
jumma is fixed at Rs. 500. But it may be that the old jumma ia, say, Rs. 350, being 66 
per cent. of Rs. 530, the rental on which the old jumma was estimated. By the expiry 
of the old settlement the jumma stood at only 35 per cent. of the rental which the zemin- 
dar was and perhaps had for many years been realizing. 


14, In some districts, where there are large village communities, and the profits 
left after payment of the Government revenue have to be divided among a large num- 
ber of sharers, it has been found necessary to lower the percentage of the Government 
demand below Rs. 50. In estates belonging to single owners a larger share of the 
rental than 50 per cent. might be appropriated by the State. I am myself in favour of 
a more elastic rule than the hard and fast.50 per cent. in all cases. It should be left to 
the discretion of the Settlement Officers, subject to the orders of superior authority, to 
assess the revenue at 45 to 55 per cent. of the rental, The talookdar, with 50 villages 
having a rental of Rs, 20,000, could pay 55 por cent. of the rental as easily as five 
hundred sharers holding a single village with the same rental could pay 45 per cent. 
His Honor has pointed out that large estates held by a single owner are liable to disin- 
tegration, and that the settlement must be so framed that their component parts, if 
held separately, shall stand and prospor under the quota of revenue for which they are 
responsible, There would be no danger of any such result if the Settlement Officers’ 
discretions were limited between 45 and 55) per cent., and the capabilities of each 
individual village of the large estate were carefully ascertained, and made the basis for 
its assessment. 


15. 1 do not think that the existing Rent Law has tied the hands of assessing offi- 
cers to any appreciable extent, or that their operation has resulted in “ restricting the 
full demand for Jand-revenue to which the Government may justly be entitled.” It is 
not the Government but the zemindar who has cause to complain. The Settlement 
Officer assesses on the prevailing rent-rates. He pulls up the lower rates to the level of those 
paid commonly, whether by occupancy-ryots or by tenants-at-will, rejecting rack-rents 
and selecting what he holds to be fair and equitable rents. The Civil Courts cannot touch 
the Settlement Officcr’s jumma, but they do interfere, when moved to do so with the land- 
Jord’s assessment of rent, at the rent-rates assumed by the Settlement Officer as the ba- 
sis of the asacssment of the revenue. To quote Mr Auckland Colvin’s Memorandum on 
the Revision of Land Settlements, —“ At present the Settlement Officer bases his revonue 
on what are technically known as assumed rent-rates—rent-rates which his observation, 
embracing largo tracts of country with various capacities and of different ciroumstances, 
demonstrates to him to be reasonable, These rates are not actually paid in every ins- 
tance, but on the whole they are so generally paid, that experience proves to ‘him that 
tenants now holding at lower rates may, after revision of assessment, be fairly called on 
to pay them. The data assumed by the Settlement Officer, however, may be questioned 
when landlords proceed to enhance in the Courts, and the correctnoss of his deductions 

‘impugned, The rospective quality of soils, for instance, or the proximity of lands used 
as standards of comparison may be and frequently are brought to issue. The Sottle- 
mont Officer may be of opinion, on sound grounds, that over an extensive area, at pre- 
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sent under-rented in regard to its capacitics, rents, after assessment of the Government 
demand, will be largely raised, But unless he can single out and mass in sufficient 
numbers to meet the requirements of the Rent Law, illustrations of higher rents paid 
within such a tract, the Judge, who is bound to adhere to the terms and conditions of 
the law, has no power to enforce the Settlement Officer’s proposed rates. The result 
has been much expensive litigation with uncertain results, The provisions of the Rent 
Law to a great extent control the actions of the Settloment Officer, and a settlement 
based in itself’ on perfectly sound data may prove oppressive, because landlords cannot 
show that the conditions of enbancement specified in the Rent Laws are strictly appli- 
cable. The revised settlements are thus absolutely placod at the mercy of the Civil 
Courts, themselves bound down to the strict application of the law ; and unless landlords 
can satisfy the Courts as to the justness of such enhancement of rent on grounds not 
at all necessarily identical with those on which the Settlement Officer has fixed the Qov- 
ernment demand, the settlement will very probably break down, the landlord fall into 
arrears, and the village perhaps be sold for the balance. It is on the face of it unreason- 

able that the burden of the proof of the adequacy of the rents calculated by Settlement 
Officers should be thrown on the landlords, who were no parties to the calculation. 

In Oudh, the landlord can be called on to file his rent schedules within a certain term 
after the declaration of the raised demand. All disputed cases are tried and settled by 
the Settlement Officer, and his assistants and deputies. But in this Province no such 
provision exists.” 


16. It may be argued by the advocates for a higher assessment, that we are tak- 
ing only 50 per cent. of the rental assets existing at the commencement of a long term 
of settlement, whereas there can be! no little doubt that the assets will increase: that 
it was laid down by Mr. Thomason that the Government should not demand more than 
two-thirds of what may be expected to be the net produce to the proprietors during the 
period of settlement; while Settlement Officers are now told “ to frame their assessment 
on the prevailing standard of rent, and are forbidden to leave the hard ground of 
current standard rents, and speculating om an expected enhancement to rate their 
assessments upon such expectation.” Of the wisdom of the latter orders there can be 
little question. It is simply impossible to estimate with any hope of accuracy what 
the “net produce to the proprietor, during the term of settlement,” will be. It is not 
possible to say how far communications will be improved, prices rise, rent-rates be 
enhanced, irrigation, provided otherwise than at the expense of the proprietor, extend 
&c., But in regard to the last and most important source of additional agricultural 
profits, the law bas secured to the State in the provisions of the Canal Bill its share in 
such profits. 


17. Ido not say that Settlement Officers ignore tho difference between the 
rents paid by tenants-at-will and those paid by occupanoy-ryots. But often the differ- 
ence is but trifling where the whole pergunnah is taken under review, and yet in in- 
dividual villages the difference may be very considerable, and the landlord is unable to 
enhance by suit in the Civil Court up to the amount to which the rent would come by 
the Settlement Officer’s assumed rent-rates. For instance, the Settlement Officer assesses 
on a rent-roll of Rs. 1,200; the existing rent-roll being Rs. 1,000. The zemindar sues 
to enhance up to 1,200: the Civil Court, tied by the provisions of Section 17, Act X. of 
1859, rofuses to decree the enhancement claimed. The zemindar pays a Government 
revenue of Rs. 600 on a rental of Rs. 1,000. It may be said that the Government de- 
mand should be reduced at once to Its. 600 by the Settlement Officer. But settlement 
operations are, it may be, closed, and, the settlement has been sanctioned by Government: 
or the zemindar may go into Court tho following year, and have his claim to enhance- 
ment decreed by another Judge. To sum up, it is not Government but the zemindar 
who suffers most by the operation of the Rent Laws, 


18. A settlement for a term, say, of 30 years with the power reserved to Gov~ 
ernment to enhance or re-adjust the jumma at avy time during that term would be 2 
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30 years’ settlement in name only. Where would be the feeling of sccurity which 
now exists among zemindars? The value of land would be violently disturbed. It 
has been shown in the examination of the other points referred to the Board for the ex- 
pression of their opinion, that it is not possible to connect rise or fall in rents with 
either fluctuatioas in the value of the precious metals, or fluctuations in the prices of 
agricultural produce. The connoction is at any rate very remote, so much so at times 
as to be hardly appreciable. The case is much the samo with improved communications. 
Who can tell with precision how much the construction of a line of railway has in- 
fluenced rent-rates. It may have affected the prices of agricultural produce, but it could 
affect rent-rates only through its influence on prices of grain, &c., and this “element” 
it is proposed to take into consideration separately. The effect on rent-rates of canal, 
irrigation alone could be gauged, and that only where the canal was taken through 
lands previously unirrigated or not easily or cheaply irrigable. The difference between 
the rent of every field bofore and after the introduction of canal-irrigation could be as- 
certained. This difference would represent the additional rental profits due to the canal, 
halt of which profits Government on the 50 per cent. of the rental assets rule could claim. 
The Canal Bill has provided for such cases, 


15th of April, 1873. H. S. REID. 


NOTE BY A. COLVIN, Esg., SECRETARY, BOARD OF REVENUE. 


—— 


1, Ow 27th September, 1871, the Board, in comsliance with the instructions _ Origin of the present 
ofthe Local Government, called upon selected Officers for their views,—Firstly, as to the vee 
grant of a Permanent Settlement to these Provinces, which the Government of India, 
in the letter of its Home Secretary, dated 26th May, 1871, bad discussed ; and, 
Secondly, as to the system of Temporary Settlomont in force, the sufficiency of which the 
same Despatch had questioned. Replies have now come in from several of the Officers 


Mr. C. Crosthwaite, Sett!ement Officer, Etawah. consulted: and the Govern- 


» €. Moore, Collector, Etawah, ment of theso Provinces is 
» Keene, Comnissioner, Agra. . ‘ 
. Evans, Assistant Settlement Officer, Futtehgur’a. pressing forananswer, I £1V0 


Patterson, Settlement Officer, Futtehpore. 


C, W. Carpenter, A‘lehabad, in the margin the names of 


y 

Court, Commissioner, Alluhabad. the Officers ; n 
‘s Halsey, Collector, Cawnpore. ‘ 0 sie who have far 
Rai Buideo Buksh, Depnty Collector, Ghazeepore, nished opinions, It is to be re- 
Mr. Wigram, Collector, Bustee. ted th ; ‘ 
1, Reid, Settlement Offecr, Aziragurh. greticd that not a single reply 
Noulvee Nazeer Ahmud, Deputy Collector, Goruckpore. ‘ ‘ 

Mr, Webster, Cellectar, Goruckpore, ’ mil aoe from the Meerut 
E. Colvin, Collector, Bareilly, ivision, though there is n 
Wilson, Settlement Officer, Budaon, sae, a en, obs 
» B. Currie, Settlement (officer, Shahjehanpore, district in that division which 
Moens, Setzlewent Officer, Bareilly. _ 

”” Buck, Settlement Officer, Cewnpore. has not come under resettle. 

, Ridsdale, Settlement Officer, Etah. ment, of whi ‘ 
” Teroan, Deputy Conmuissioner, Lullutpore. ; i uch, indeed, the 
» Waite, Settlement Offeer, Jaloun, scettloment is not either com- 


pleted, or on the verge of com- 
pletion. Among the Officers from whom an opinion is wanting are Mr. Smith, the Seitlo- 
ment Officer of Allygurh; Mr. Forbes, formerly Settlement Officer of Meerut, and now 
Commissioner of Allzhabad, whose great experience would have been especially valu- 
able; Mr. McConaghey, Settlement Officer of Mynpoorie; and Mr. Markham, Set- 
tlement Officer of Bijnour. A few Osficers again have furnished answers too brief to 
be worth printing, and an unprinted letter from Mr. Ricketts accompanies the file, 
commenting on Mr. Halsey’s arguments, but not furnishing* any direct reply to the 
Board's reference. 


2, Two distinct questions are before the Board. In the first place, the expes Nature of the ques 
rience drawn from the Meerct and Boolundsluhur Settlements has led to grave doubts Dae be 
as to tho sufliciency of the conditions of permanent settlement laid down by the Secre- 
tary of State in 1865, On the assumption that these conditions arc insuticient, the 
Board are asked whether they can suggest others which, while enabling the Govern- sag — 
ment to redeem to the people its promise of a permenent sctslement, should guarantee 
the Government from serious fiscal injury. In the next place, whether or no such a 
scheme can be framed, the Bourd are asked to consider whether there is not “some ao Pree 
thing essentially faulty in the existing system of assessment,” 


3. The questions referred to the Board, and by them circulated to the Officers Course adopted by the 
consulte], were gathered in a Circular Letter into six heads, Under those heads it sae 
will be convenient now to cons:der them, wita the cpinions given upon each, I note 
against the replies to each question, for facility of reference, the pages of the accom- 
penying volume in which they will be found, 


4, Tocnalle the Board to get the sense of District Officers as to the first point —_ Questions cirenlated to 


Permanent Settlement), the two following questions were asked :— penne 
( ), g questions were ssked : manent seviiement, 


Lst,—-Wether ‘t might be possible to lay down some standard of averago rates 
below whieh no settlement should bo confirmed in perpetuity. The scope 
of this question will be found indicated in page 25, paragraph 8, of 
Board’s lester. 








* Mr Ricketts lus sinee replied ; and ais letter, with others received too late for ysis in thi 
Note, will be found at the ond of these papers. es 
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Qud,-—Whether it would be expedient to have a permanent settlement, based on 
adequate rates of rent, if such were believed to exist, but subject to the 
condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of 
prices. The staple by which the increase of prices should be tested, the 
intervals, and the mode of applying the test, were points on which it was 
stated opinions should be furnished. 


Further questions re- . an Te oie . 
aiding there: 5. Qn the second point, the faultiness of the existing system of temporary settle- 


temporary settlements. ments, the Board asked for information on four heads. 


1st,—W hether the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent. of the rental as- 
sets is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to 
proprietors is excessive. 

Qnd.—Whether tho operation of the rent laws results in any measure in restricting 
the full demand for land-revenue to which the Government may be entitled, 


8rd.—The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a 
term of years, enhancement of rent rates beyond the present prevailing 
standard is, or nay safely be, assumed as a basis of assessment, 


A4th.—The expediency of leaving the assessmont open to enhancement or re-adjust- 
ment during a term of temporary settlement, in consequence of the dimi- 
nished value of the precious motals, or other causes: with the effect of 
canals and other public works on tho assessment of the land revenue. 


The nature and scope of the information asked for under cach head was indicated, 
and the Board, in conclusion, pointed out that the six points circulated embrace the 
wholo system of assessment of the land revenue in these Provinces, asin force for 
more than the last thirty years, “Tho fact of that system having worked well during the 
above period is not necessarily a proof of its being equaliy adapted to the circumstances 
and requirements of to-day. On the other hand, the mere amount of land revenue 
obtainable is far from being the only test) of a sound systom of assessment. 


‘¢'The Board invile the greatest freedom of suggestion in regard to the mode of 
ensuring to Government a full and fair revenue from the land, with due regard to 
landed interests, as existing by custom and guaranteed by law, in these Provinces. 


“ The experience of Settlement Officers should enable them to throw a flood of 
light on the questions raised by the Government of India, Speculative and theoretical 
suggestions, unless based on an exhaustive comparison of well ascertained facts, and 
careful deductions therefrom, will be disregarded ; but views of whatever nature, borne 
out by well-supported reasoning, will meet with the Board’s fullest and most impartial 


consideration,” 
Replies received. 6. For the most part, the officers consulted have replied categorically to the 
Mr. Halsey. questions pnt to them. But Mr. Halsey differs in confining himself to a stronuous 


advocacy of a permanent settlement, and I havo treated his report separately as an 
Appendix to this note, I take the questions in order. 


7. I.—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity, 


PgauaNnent SETTLEMENT, The Board had pointed out that it would have to be considered under this head, 
Summary of replics to is . ‘< ‘ 
Question 1. whether, in tho part of the country under the immediate observation of the officer 


reporting, rents could be said to havo reached their full present limit. It was noted 
that the rise in prices, which has led in a chief measure to the riso in rents, would ba 
the best, though by no means the only, test of the adequacy of existing rent rates. 
On review of the prices of past years, did it seem that any further large increase in prices 
is improbable ? and have rents so generally risen with prices as to render a further 
rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary ? Is population up 
to the ordinary standard ? What is the margin of cultivable land, and what are the 
prospects of improved means of communication and irrigation? It was to be shown 
whothor the transition state through which Boolundshubur and other districts are pass- 
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ing had been entered on, or would scom to be near an end, in tho several districts ee ee 
ucstion J. 
under report. 


8. On this head » great deal of valuable and elaborato information is supplied by _ Possibility of standard 
certain of the Settlement Officers. The extent is shown to which prices have risen, are 29, 
with the corresponding incroaso in rents. The probability of » further large increase 
in rents is generally agreed in; but from the extreme uncertainty of the conditions 
and limits within which the rise in prices can continuo to progress, or a rise in rents 
take placo, all officers are agreed that average rates, whether for the Province as a 
whole, or for divisions, or districts are impracticable. 


Mr. Crosthwaite (Etawah) finds that prices have risen 85, 36 and 87 per cent. in 
the case of gram, wheat, and barley; 44 and 43 per cent. in bajra and joar during the 
last ten years; whilo the rent of not more than 25 per cent. of the eultivated land has 
risen in proportion, or nearly in proportion, to the rise in prices, and 62 por cont. has 
beon subject to no enhancement. He maintains that the late high prices are causod 
partly by the fall in tho valuo of money, and partly by tho bad seasons frequent in 
the last decade ; and thinks that a fall to some extent in prices may be looked for. But 
he believes that ‘‘it is the increase of population that is pulling up the rents, and will 
maintain them ;” and that as population increases, and men have nothing else to look to 
for livelihood but agriculture, rents must rise, and will go on rising, until something 
near an European standard is reached, so that no ratos which would at present be adopted 
could fulfil the two conditions of saving the Government from an unreasonable loss, 
and of being suitable to the present condition of the country. 


Mr. Moore (Ktawah) briefly states his. opinion that rents will continue to rise Page 80. 
to a quito unknown extent ; that population, a8 it increases, will not only act on prices, 
and thereby on rents, but will also act directly on renis by increasing the domand 
for land; and that a negative answer must be given to the Board’s first quostion. 


Mr. Keene (Agra) is “ decidedly of opinion that rents have not yet reached their Page 40. 
natural limits. Ithink that prices will continue to increase very steadily, as the oxten- 
sion of such crops as indigo, opium, anid cotton displace food crops, and as the 
Suez Canal brings British India more and more into the markets of the world. 
Tho rise that has yet taken placo in rents docs not»fairly represent tho fall in the 
value of money, as shewn in the prices of produce; but I believe that the former 
will go on even after the latter shall havo ceased to operate.” 


Mr. Patterson (Futtehpore, but writing of Ailygurh) contends that the standard Page 49. 
of rent in every district during the thirty years of settlement was chicfly determined 
by the severity or lichtness of the pressure of the revenue, and to a comparatively small 
extent by the productive powers of tho land. This position he illustrates by citing tho 
cases of several districts. “ The rents from which the rates of assessment are deduced 
are customary rents, modified,” he admits, “in each district by varying causes, but of 
which the chief and most constant is the pressure of the Governmont revenue.” But 
judging trom experience, we have every reason, he considers, to believe that within a 
few vears after settlement rents will be fixed on a different principle; that competition 
will come into play, and that tho landlord will, as in other countries, try to raise rents 
as high as the existing demand for land will allow him. Discussing, and in some measure 
differing from Mr. Plowden’s conclusions in his volume on “ Wages and Prices,” ho 
thinks “ that whilo possibly for a few years prices may be stationary, yet the tendency 
to rise is a constant one, although it is improbable that we may ever again experience a 
change so suddon and violent as that between 1868 and 1870.” 


Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad) replies in the negative to the question as to the possi- Page 60. 
bility of some standard of average rates, but has interpreted the question to refer to a 
provincial standard. “Tt docs not scem likely that the rate of rent will ever become 
level all over the Province. The amount of the rate paid in any tract is not neces- 
sarily a criterion of its adequacy. Ido not seo then how any standard of rate could 
be used effectively.” Glancing at the cireumstances of tho Allahabad District, he thinks 
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Page 92, 


Page 94, 


Page 101. 


Page 105. 


Page 110. 


Page 112, 


Page 129. 
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that even in the tract where rents range highest, the population averaging over 600 
to the square mile, the soil being fertile, the eulturable land fully cultivated, irriga- 
tion plentiful, and the cultivators generally of industrious and submissive classes, & 
permanent settlement cannot be recommended. The tract is undoubtedly improvable. 


Buldeo Buksh states, without discussion, his opinion that no general standard of 
average rates, below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, can bo laid 
down for a large tract of country. For each separate district he thinks it might be 
ascertained whether the rents in it have reached their full present limit, and whether 
the district has passed through the “ transition state.” 

Mr. Wigram (Bustec) expresses similar opinions-he, too, apparently speaking 
of a provincial standard, 


Mr, Reid (Azimgurh) thinks any general standard “hardly possible.” Rents 
have risen but little in Azimgurh ; the price of produce is more by 50 per cent. than 
it was at last settlement. “ The scnse of cultivating right is very strong, both Jand- 
holders and tenants believing that the rents payable by old tenants, especially those 
of high caste, cannot be raised during the period of settlement, and perhaps not even 
at the commencement of a new settlement. In reference to the enhancement of 
their rents, one is constantly met by old tenants with the objection that the increase 
in the Government revenue is made because of increase in the cultivated area, and 
that rates which have been paid for the same land for sixty and seventy years should 
not be altered. In presence of’ these facts, it is needless to say that enhancement of rents 
has boen partial ; that rents which have not risen will rise, and those which have risen 
may rise still further.” Dut as the ability of the agricultural population to pay 
enhanced rents is by no means proportionate to the rise in produce, any theoretical 
standard of rent is impracticable. 


Mr. Webster (Goruckpore) illustrates the increase in rental since 1865-66, and 
the increase in prices since 1851: and belicves that rents and prices will go on 
rising as improvements are made in the mcans of communication, and as markets 
become more accessible. He points out that the conditions are passing away under 
which cultivators have hitherto been tempted by low rent-rates to this district, 
the margin of culturable but wneultivated land being much reduced. (It may be 
noted in passing that the proportion in this district is the same now as the average 
of the Province—75 per cent.) Prices are also rising, and with future improvements 
in communications, will rise further. 

Mr. E. Colvin (Phillibheet) points ont the excessive divergence of rent-rates 
within the shortest distances, adding that it is impossible to prophesy correctly how 
long the causes which produee this divergence will continue. Railways and canals 
have to be introduced or extended; “the material improvement and development of 
the district will gradually take place, and in their train will come a rise in rents 
infiuitely greater than that which has asyet occurred, and yet it will be shown hereafter 
that the rise in the rental within the last thirty years has been estimated at 76 per 
cent.” 


Mr. Wilson (Budaon) while stating that rents have risen about 25 per cent. 
since the introduction of Act X. of 1859, considers it uncertain to what further extent 
they may rise. The district is in a state of transition, which cannot be said to have 
reached its limit. 


Mr. Currie (Skahjchanpore) states his opinion that, even limiting the standard to 
districts or different parts of the same district, any gencral standard is “ utterly impossi- 
ble. Rents are rising, and will continue to rise. Proper communications aro for 
the first time being opened ont. Prices have risen, but rents have not increased. The 
rents of 1818 are ‘‘very much the same”’ as those of 1869, 


Mr. Moens (Bareilly), illustrating in great detail and with much pains the pro- 
gress made in his district during the last thirty years, the increase in cultivation, in 
prices, and in rents, proceeds to specify the causes which, in his opinion, restrict the 
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rise in the incidence of rents, and does not anticipate a risc in tho goneral average PSRMAwEwr Serurwenr. 


rent-rate beyond Rs, 3-14-0 (“the rate of the present, as against Rs. 3-4-6 at the last 
settlement”) for many years to come, and secs “ no possibility of laying down any general 
standard rate as a test of fitness for perpetual settlement.” 


Mr. Buck (writing from Cawnpore, but of Futtchgurh, his recent district), and 
entering with great minuteness into the inquiry, discusses severally in detail the causes 
affecting quantity of produce, tho causes allecting value of produce, and the causes 
affecting the profit of cultivators. He dwells on the distinction (which will be reverted 
to presently) as to the causes which raise rents, and the causes which raise the rent-rate. 
In the former, he includes those which increase the quantity or value.of produce : in tho 
latter, those which increase the landlords’ share of ihe produce, Ifo concludes:—“I 
conceive it to be quite possible that within a century the rental of the district may be 
doubled,” and cf course pronounces against the possibility of adopting at present any- 
thing like a “ standard rate.” 


Mr, Ridsdale (Etah) is of opinion that “in determining the rates at which a tract 
may bo sottled in perpetuity, it is possible to ascertain, with sufficiently close approxi- 
mution, the adequacy of cxisting assets, and to provide against incrcaso of assets by 
increased production; but the further probable increaso by rise of value cannot be 
estimated or provided for in the calculation.” 


Colonel Ternan (Jaloun) states that ‘ the district is as yot quite undeveloped ; and 
no standard rates, below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, can 
be ascertainel.”’ Prices have rison ; also wages 3 but rents have not risen in proportion. 
The district may bo said to be in every way in a transition state, and but slowly 
recovering from former Native oxactions, and our own high assessments, 


Mr. White (Jaloun) takes a similar view, and Mr, Ilobart (Etah) considers that 
rents are far below those for similar land in other districts, and are being enhanced 
daily. Prices, however, will undoubtedly rise : the local population has increased about 
12 per cent. in seven years. The best land is taken up already; tho available margin 
is not large. 


9. It will bescen, thon, that ifit is desire] that the incidence of the revenue should 
be at all equal throughout the Province before settlement is made permancnt, the time 
for a permanent scttlemont, in the opinion of the officers above named, has not come. 
But boforo saying anything further on this, a preliminary objection indicated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite must be noticed, If the objection is admitted, it must act as an estoppel 
to further discussion: and the only point to be considered will be, not whether a per- 
manent settlement should be conceded, but how the immediate concession of such 
a settlement can be best offocted. Mr. Crosthwaite says :—‘‘ There can be no doubt that 
the promise of a pormanent settlement was formerly held out to tho landowners of 
these Provinces by various logislative enactments at an early period of our rule. That the 
promise was, moroovor, made by the Sottlement Officers to individual zemindars, and in 
some cases in written leases, is also plain from the minute of Mr. Holt Mackenzie. 
How far we aro bound by that promise to carry out the measure, irrespective of its 
political advantages, is a question of some difficulty that must be left to the highest 
authorities to decide, 1 am well aware of our peenliar position in this country, and 
arguments drawn from the action of the legislature in England or elsewhere scem 
to me entirely void of force. But nevertheless my own opinion is that, in deciding 
this question, we are bound to look not merely to the interests of the North-Western 
Provinces, but to those of all India ; and if imperial interests would be compromised by 
fulfilling the expectations he!d out to the people in these Provinecs, we are justified 
in availing ourselves of the choice of action that has fortunately becn left to us,” 


10, The circumstances under which, in the first days of our rule, the promise of 

a permancat sottlement was mae to the proprietors, will be found at page 10 seg. 

of the Volume of Selections from Revenue Records, 1818-20, published in 1866, and 
2b 
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Lord William Bentinck’s Minute, dated 7th April, 1831, page 237 seq. of the Volume 
of Selections published in 1872, The distinct declaration alluded to by Mr. Crosth- 
waite is in the proclamation of the Governor-General in Council, emhodicd in Regulation 
XXV., 1808, and 1X., 1805, para. 4, where it is said, speaking of the term of expiry 
of the quartennial settlement :—“ At the end of these ten years a permanent settlement 
will bo concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have 
a better claim shall come forward) for such lands as may be ina sufficiently improved 
state of cultivation to warrant the measure, on such terms as Government shall deem fair 
and equitable.” The promise, even as it stood, was accompanied by two conditions—the 
lands were to be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure ; 
the terms were to be such as to the Government should scom fair and equitable, The 
Jlon’ble the Court of Directors declined to ondorse the promise here held out, so far as 
it might be interpreted to commit them to the grant in any instance of a permanent 
settlement on tho expiry of the quartennial scttlement ; and from that day to this, under 
successive Governments, the moot point in regard to a Permanent Settlemené has been, 
whether or no the limitations accompanying the declaration held out in the Regulations 
quoted can be defined. ‘The permanent settlement promised was only tobe granted to 
lands fairly cultivated, and on terms which the Government thought fuir and equitable, 
Tn 1862, in his Despatch on a permanent settlement, the Secretary of State restricts the 
grant of such a settlement by a similar reservation :—“ As regards all districts, or parte of 
districts, in which no considerable increase ta to be expected in the land revenue, and where 
equitable apportionment has already been, or may hereafter be, ascertained to your satisfaction, 
Tler Majesty’s Government will be ready to sanction, on your recommendation, or that of 
the Local Government supported Ly you, the scttlement in perpetuity of tho assessment 
at the present or the revised rates,” These conditions, which are merely a re-statement 
of the conditions laid down in the beginning of the century, have never yct been settled ; 
and at this yery moment the point which the Government has asked us to consider is 
precisely whether wecan yet define the terms which shall be fair and equitable ; whether, 
that is, any considerable incrcase is to be expocted in the land-revenuo, and whether, 
if made permanent, its apportionment would be equitable. If officers, as stated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite, granted leases in perpetuity, they granted them ultra vires, The instructions 
in tho Circular of the Board of Commissioners, dated 30th June, 1808, ran thus :— The 
settlement with actual proprietors is to be made for a period of four years, with a stipu- 
lation that tho jumma which may be assessed on their estates in the last vear of such 
period shall remain fixed for ever, in case the zemindar shall now be willing to engage 
for the payment of the public revenuc on those terms in perpetuity, and the arrangement 
shall receive the sanction of the ITon'ble the Court of Directors,” This, wo know, never 
was received, Leases under the new settlement have been also unquestionably granted 
in perpetuity ; but always with a similar reservation of the approval of Government, 
aud this approval has been withheld. I donot see that the Government has ever pledged 
itself to more than it is now trying to redeem, viz,, the earnest and serious considera- 
tion.of the terms on which a settlement can in fairness and equity be granted, whether 
at the end of tho quartennial scttlements or at any other period, Those, and those 
only, were the conditions on which a permanent settlement was to be granted. As Holt 
Makenzie writes, in para. 219 of his Minute, dated Ist July, 1819:—“ The Hon’ble 
Court havo solemnly declared their resolution to inenr the disadvantages of delay 
rather than proceed to fix the public rental for ever without full information in regard 
to the data on which its amount has been assessed,” 


11. Té will’ be objected to this argument that it is technical, It may be true that 
the Court of Directors, and subsequently the Secretary of State, have withheld their 
consent to the unconditional introduction of a permanent settlement. Morally speak- 
ing, the Government may be in no wise pledged to the immediate introduction 
of a mcasure to which the supreme anthority at home has never unreservedly 
committed itself. But it will be urged that the people do not understand argu- 
ments of this nature: that for 69 ycars the hope of a permanent settlement has 
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been fluttered before their eyes; and that they see in the reasons given for its 
‘postponement, not a desire for fair and equitable terms on behalf of the Government, 
but a greedy appetite for enhanced revenue; in a word, culpable hesitation to commit 
itself to a course which of its own will it has professed its willingness to adopt. 
And { should admit that there would he force in this argument—that though not 
strictly incumbent, it might be expedient to make the present settlement permanent—= 
if as a matter of fact the masses did urge such a plea, aud if there was among them a 
genuine though an erroncons conviction that the Government was inclined to repudiate 
its promises, or shelter itself under plausible but dishonorable pretexts. As a matter 
of fact, however, I think it will gonerally be admitted (it certainly, during the six years 
I served in the Settlement Department, was my experience) that if the people wero 
not profoundly indifferent to a permanent settlement, it is only because they dislike 
the idea of it* “The people say that under a permanont scttlement if Government 
takes no increase neither will it give any relief.” (Moozuffernuggur Settlement Report, 
page 108.) So, too, Mr. Carpenter (page 62) :—“So far as my experience goes, tho 
people are altogether indifforont about a pormanent scttlement. I cannot remember 
more than two or three occasions on which any question has been put to me on the 
subject. In no instance have I seen anything like anxiety to obtain such a settlement. 
The fact is that to the ordinary native of this country thirty years seems an infinity of 
time. The one thought in tho mind of the landowners at a revision of settlement is to 
get a moderate assessment for themselves, Doubtless if a man has got a light assess- 
ment, and is asked whether he would like it temporary or permanent, he will say per- 
manont : but he will not forogo any advantage for the sake of permanency in future. 
Mr. Egerton, the Financial Commissioner-in the Punjaub, says of tho landowners of 
that Provinco:—‘I think that if they were offered the choice of a settlement for thirty 
years at half’ assets, or a permanent settlement at 60 or 66 per cent. of the assets, they 
would: to a man refuse the permanent settlement.’ I believe that the case is even 
stronger than this; I think that the people here would almost to a man refuse perma- 
nent settlement even at 55 per cent. of the assets. And no one can say that they are 
not wise in their generation.” Mr. Reid, itis true (page 98, Azimgurh), says that 
* the people of tho temporarily-scttlod pergunnahs of this district are undoubtedly desir- 
ous that their settlement should be mace permanent ;’’ but he qualifies the statement 
immediately by adding :—‘‘ I believe that, with arare exception here and there, the 
landholders would not agree to pay a higher rate of assessment in order to relieve them- 
‘selves of the claims of Government to a share in the profits of increased cultivation in 
the future.” 


Moulvie Nazir Ahmed (page 99) writes :—“The zemindars of these provinces 
in their crios for 2 permanent settlement were actuated by the desire of securing for 
themselves two different objects: tho large profits resultant from a light assessment, 
and the cortainty of a fixed demand. But the working of tho present settlement has 
widely shown that tho Governmont has of late grown tuo wise to sacrifice its interests, 
Porhaps no one now dreams of vying with the rich Bengal zemindars, and the first 
object has been thus frustrated by the final decree of time itself. 


The idea of a permanent settlement, I believe, has now been abandoned by the 
landed proprictors, as far as it related to tho question of benefit and profit: and it is 
the pretended advocates of the people who continue urging it. In accordance with 
the old usago of thiscountry, it is admitted on all hands that the Government is entitled 
to its share of tho land revenue. The revenue derived by Government from the land 
is the safest of all taxes, and, if limited to a reasonable extent, can give no dissatis- 
faction to the payers, Thon why talk of a permanent settlement? The people do 
not and should not grudge the Government its proportionate share of tho assets, less 
out of less, and more out of more.” And after pointing out] how much remains to be 





* Bince this waa written Kour Luchmun Singh’s excellent paper has been received. He argues 
that the time has come for Government to redeem ita promises not, however, because the people demand 
it, but because temporary settlements arc inexpediect. -- 
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done for communications and the improvement. of agriculture, he adds :—“ I therefore 
should like the permanent settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the present 
generation,” 


Rai Buldeo Bukhsh says (page 91) :—“ The two conditions (relative to the per- 
centage of cultivated area, and the improved state of irrigation and communications), 
supplemented by a third, that the district should have passed through the ‘ transition 
state,” should, I think, be sufficient to secure to the State its due share, and at the 
same time not to dry the source of wealth and prosperity, by leaving a sufficient resi- 
due to the proprictors to induce them to take interest in the improvement of their 
property.” 

To conclude : it seems to me that the promise given to the agricultural proprietors 
of these provinces has becn so guarded, that even if they claimed its fulfilment, they 
would be unable to shew that the limitations qualifying the promise have been fulfilled. 
As a matter of fact, I believe thut no claim is made; and the conclusion I draw is, 
that it would be Quixotic and most impolitic to concede what is not asked for, unless 
the necessary conditions were fulfilled, or on the eve of fulfilment; unless, that is, a 
permanent settlement could be granted with fair consideration to the public whom the 
Government represents, and equitably to the mass of the proprietors themselves. 


As to the merits of the subject matter of Question I, the information, which has 
been above abstracted, furnished by the several Settlement Officers shews conclusively 
how little it cau be said as yet that, taking the Provinces as a whole, “no consider- 
able increase is to be expected in the land revenue,” and how very far tho apportionment 
is from being equitable, In tracts where rent is taken in kind, the recent high prices 
have largely enhanced the landlords’ rents and increased the Government revenue, The 
commutation of rents from kind into money, which has so greatly takon place during 
the settlement, has given the promiso of permanence to those comparative high rents. 
But where rents have been or are prid in money, thero has been little or no rise at all, 
It is useless travelling over ground which the Settlement Officors have abundantly 
trodden, and over which I have recently gone in my Memorandum lately published by 
Government, To that paper 1 must rofer for illustrations of the extreme inequality in 
the rent rise, and the causcs which keep up such inequality. 


Tn some pergunnahs, as in Atrowlee of Allygurh, where rents are paid in kind, 
the value of the landlords’ share has largely increased of late years, and Government 
has been enabled to impose a rate corresponding to the capacity of the land. In other 
cases, a8 in Shahjehanpore, where rents are paid in money, the benefit ‘of the higher 
prices has hitherto been reaped almost exclusively by the cultivator; and the rents of 
fifty years ago are still paid in spite of higher prices, and larger population. In 
Azimgurh, as we have secon, both landholders and tenants believe that the rents pay- 
able by the old tenants cannot be raised during the period of settlement, and perhaps 
not even at the commencement of a new settlement. The process of raising private money 
rents, as I havo in my Memorandum attempted to show, is necessarily novel to our 
proprietors* : and there is no reason to suppose that rents will anywhere rise very 
rapidly where rents are paid in money. But they certainly will rise, wholly apart 
from the stimulus given by the action of the Settloment Officer at the time of 
settlement. If, where rents are paid in kind, the landlord can get the onhanced 
value of his share, it probably follows that where rents are paid in money, tho 
tenants can pay more than they have hitherto donc: in other words, pay not 
higher ratio to the landlord, but the equivalent of the enhanced value of. his share. 
If, therefore, the present settlement were now made permanent, it would press on dis- 
tricts where the rontal was taken in kind, or in money rents recently commated ; but 
would eventually be light where based on monoy rents, which represent a former 
status, and will hereafter be made to correspond with the rise in prices. The increase, 


* I should like to guard here against misapprehension of the statement in that Memorandum that the 
Amil or Canoongo fixed the rates payable for the land. J meant that they were fixed subject to the control 
of those officials, very possibly by punchayet, or otherwise. However fixed, they were the rates for the 
public demand, not of the private party fixing them. They were settled as rates of the public revenue, 
not of au individual rental, That is oy contention. 
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again, in population has hitherto been in some districts counteracted by the cultivable 
margin remaining untilled. During the last settlement, the cultivated area has 
increased 30:6 per cent, in the pergunnahs which have come under revision, But the 
margin of cultivable land not cultivated (much of which is occupied by groves, or 
required for pasture) is now only 25°8 per cent. Mr. Webster has illustrated this well 
in the case of the Goruckpore District, where he states that the rates at which 
tenants now hold may be raised all round any day at the will of the landlord. This 
statement, however, must be taken with some reserve, for the proprietor can only raise 
rents suo motu on tenants-at-will, In Cawnpore, for instance, Mr. Buck shews that 
competition can have no effect on two-thirds of the cultivated area, unless the rents of 
that portion are allowed under the law to be raised in some proportion simultaneously 
with tho rent of the one-third held by tenants-at-will, which he assumes will be 
affected by competition. Thls has now been proposed to the Legislature. The Rent and 
Revenue Bills, though they throw further obstacles in the way of frequent revision of 
rents of privileged tenants, or tenants with a right of occupancy, enable the Collector, 
when tho period of enhancement comes round, to raise the rents of the latter to the 
then prevailing rates for anothor term of years. Privileged tenants will be similarly 
raised, though not to so high a figure, If those Bills become law, in another fifteen 
years we shall see in many districts a great riso in rents. Thus, in Etawah, tho 
current rate in Bidhoonah is Rs, 5-8-2, the protected tenants’ rate Rs. 4-12-9. Offi- 
cers were asked whether their districts are in a transition state, and the reply is very 
much to the effect that the whole Province is in a transition state. I do not see how 
it could be otherwise. Our own revenue system.is gradually familiarising itself to 
the people from without; and from within the causcs which stimulate rents are at 
work, Any standard rents in such a case are impossible, and no time could be more 
unfortunate for the proclamation of a permanent settlement than one in which we are 
first tracing the movement of natural and artificial causes, the ultimate effects of 
which upon rents it is impossible at present to predict, All that we can with confi- 
denco say at presont is that rents are most unequal, At a time when all the pheno- 
mena connected with rent arrest the attention of the observer, as in a state of motion, 
we should scarcely be wise to come forward and say that the land revenue, which is 
based on those unstable rents, shall be fixed permanently now and for ever. 


12. But might it not be possible to arrange for the revision of the revenue in 
the ratio of the future rise in prices? Could the settlement of the land revenue be made 
not upon the basis of a fixed money assessment, but on the basis of tho value of a fixed 
quantity of produce, which value would be adjusted from time to time according to the 
average prices which provailed ? 


13. This formed the subject of the second out of the six questions put to Settle- 
ment Officers, and was formulated as follows :-— 


“T1.—You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of a permas 
nent settlement based on adequate rates of rent, as explained in the preceding para- 
graph (i, ¢, on standard rates of rent), but subject to the condition of a rateable 
increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of prices. The staple by which the 
increase of prices should be tested, the intervals and the mode of applying the test, are 
points on which opinions must be furnished, if such mode of settlement recommends 
itself.” 


14, I will recapitulate briefly the replies to this question. 


Mr, Crosthwaite (Etawah) does not think the “proposed plan practicable.” Nor 
indeed do I think it quite sound theoretically :— 


“Tt assumes two things: first, that the rise in the prices of produce depends 
solely on the influx of silver; and, secondly, that a staple can be found that for each 
province, or part of a province, will act as a barometer for the value of silver. It also 
aasumes, as a consequence of these assumptions, that each individual estate will be 
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Ode able without hardship to pay an imcreased revenue in proportion to the increase in 


Grain commutation. 


the price of the selected staple. 


“T feel some distrust of my own judgment in opposing a scheme that has 
reccived support from some of the best authorities. But the endeavour to see how it 
would work in practice has shown me difficulties that I cannot overcome. In the 
first place, if the rise and fall in the prices of produce arc influenced as much or more 
by the character of the harvests than by the influx of silver, then the proposed scheme 
will lead us into a very great practical difficulty. For no one will hold that bad harvests 
inerease the valuo of the land affected by them. Yot if the rise in prices is caused by 
a serics of bad seasons, then, under the proposed system of assessment, the revenue 
will be increased in inverse ratio to the ability of the people to pay. For example, the 
most rigid economist and supporter of the silver influx theory will-hardly maintain 
that the bad harvests of 1860 and 1861 did not cause a ‘rise in the price of wheat in 
Meerut from 27 seers in 1859 to 15 seers in 1861; or that the return of a good season 
had nothing to do with the price falling in 1862 to 28 seers. Now, whatever series of 
years we may take for the purpose of striking an average, such seasons as 1860 and 
1861 must have a very great influonce on the figures. The rovenue, then, of every 
estate in the Mecrut District would be increased, say five per cent., because of the 
increase in the average price caused by the bad years 1860 and 1861. But many 
estates suffered greatly in those years, and the rents of those ycars were probably not 
collected at all in lands unprotected by irrigation, while in the canal villages the famine 
outside doubled and trebled the incomes of the cultivators. What then would be the 
result of the proposed plan? The-famine-stricken estates would be punished by an 
assessment heavy in proportion to their snfferings, and the irrigated estates would not 
pay half of the increase fairly due from them, Thisinjustice would be intonsified in 
districts like Ajmere, that were depopulated by famine. Such would bo the logical 
result. In practice, of course, after much reporting, minuting, and despatch writing, 
the precious permanent arrangements would be cast to the winds, and an officer would 
be sent to do justice. But, inasmuch as honour would prevent us from drawing back 
from our word in the other cases, all the loss would fall on the revenue. 


“T seo no way out of this difficulty except by denying that bad seasons havo any 
influence, or any appreciable influence, on the rise of prices. 


“Thon comes the difficulty of finding a staple, and of deciding the number of 
years for which an average is to be struck. These are difficulties I leave to the advo- 
cates of the plan to overcome. An examination of price-currents will show that all 
produce is not rising in the same proportion. Mr. Plowden has shewn that ghee and 
oil, no unimportant products of the farm, have not risen in anything like the ratio of 
wheat and other grains. How are we to decide which of the many grains is the staple 
that answers most accurately to the fall or rise in silver. Mr. Wyune answors this 
question as follows :-—‘ It appears to us that, as the object is to measure the profits of 
the landowner, that species of grain might well be selected as the staple of the tract 
which is gencrally taken by the village bunnias in payment of their debts.’ This is 
a tangible suggestion, and the best probably that can be made; but it seems to me 
that it is open to the objection that the profits of the landowner can no more be 
measured in this way than the profits of the bunnia, The price of sucha staple might 
be a fair guide to the value of each rupee, but it cannot guide us to the number of 
rupees incoming either to the landowner or moncy-lender, Even adjacent estates in 
the same district differ very much in their products. If the staple selected was the 
only or even the chiof product, then I can understand that its price might guide us in 
measuring the profits of the landowner, although even then a rise in price would by 
no means argue a rise in profits; but I cannot see how the price of wheat, for instance, 
can guide us in estimating the profits of an estato whose chief products are rice and 
sugar. 


“Tsay it with doference to the advocates of the scheme, but it seems to me that 
at the bottom of it lies a confusion of thought that does not distinguish between the 
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measure of a rupee, and the measure of profits mado up of an unknown number of ease es 
.e 


Tupees, Grain commutation, 


“Tf such a system of assessment be adopted, it would be necessary as a preliminary 
measuro to value each estate strictly on its productive capacity. This is a task that I 
think is almost impossible at present. We know very little about the produce per acre 
of land in general, much less have we any accurate knowledge regarding the produce per 
acre of cach estate. The people themeelves hardly know it, and if they did, they would 
never truly state it. A wide and long-continued series of experiments would be neces- 
sary to ascertain it. 


“The difficulty of making an equal assessment is very great. A Settlemont Officer 
is liable to error, It is the interest of every one todeceive him. But any errors of over 
assessment that are committed will, under this system, be increased at tho rate of com- 
pound interest at each successive period.” 


Mr. Moore says:— Tho difficulty here would be to decide on the staple by which — Page 38. 
the increase of prices should be tested. I say fairly I could not indicate such a staple, 
It must of course be the chief staple of the district. If such could be named as would 
apply to tho district generally, there would be the danger of mistaking a temporary 
rise for a permanent one. It does not follow that we should discover the real profits 
of the zemindars by such a system, and it would he objectionable as introducing an 
uncertainty into the settlement which the existing system is froe from.” 


Mr. Keene would prepare rent-rolls through the agency of the Settlement Officers, Page 43, 

on the basis of produce corrected by reference to custom.and decrees of Court. “ Hay- 
ing fixed what is the present monoy value of the portion of the produce fairly and 
equitably exigible from each cultivator, Ict that money demand stand fixed for a period 
of, say, ten years.” To the fair rent ‘ascertained hy the Settlement Officers a decennial 
commutation should be applied. “ All that would be requisite would be to expose the 
rent-rates (cash) to a new testing by comparison witi prices and other figures of the 
time, and to apply tho corrected rates to new cultivation,” 


Mr. Patterson is opposed to any commutation scheme, It would press unequally. —_ Page 53, 
Where cheapness was caused by plenty, the revenue resting on prices would be light. 
Where drought had raised prices and multiplied distress, the revenue would be heavy. 
Again, “ a rigid rule which, assuming that rents rose equally with prices, would eventu- 
ally force them to do so, would ruin largo numbers of cultivators. We all know that 
retits follow prices with a considerable interval. Past prices are not always an index to 
what we may expect in future. From 1840 to 1850 prices were high ; and at a revision 
in 1850 tho revenue would have been raised, and this demand would havo been paid 
during the next ten years, when pricos were low, In 1860 the revenue would have 
been lowered, and during the following ten years of high prices it would have boen 
based on the previous period of low priccs.” Mr. Patterson adds that in Fngland 
high prices almost invariably are a sign of agricultural prosperity : here they are free 
quently 2 sign of enormously diminished produce and of great agricultural depression. 
“ Upon this head I venturo to suggest that, a3 a measure of the increased profits of 
landowners, the average selling price of land would ho free from the objections which 
I think apply to the use of average corn prices for this purpose.” 


Mr, Carpenter points out that “ it will obviously be unfair te take such anin- page ag, 
creaso of revenue, unless we are certain that rents rise at the same rato as prices,’ 
and argues tho improbability of such a rise. But his second and main objection 
to the system is, that “it is more intricate, and would be more difficult to work in 
practice than appears on the face of it,” And he furnishes an interesting diagram taken 
from the prices recorded in Mr. Plowden’s “ Wages and Prices” to shew that “the history 
of prices in the North-West, as far as we possess it, is the history of a series of violent 
oscillations. It is not merely that prices occasionully rose and fell largely. The osvi- 
dations recur regularly in periods of from eight to sixteen yoars. A cycle of bad years 
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steadily follows a cycle of good years.” “T take it as certain that a period of thirty years 
would be the shortest period over which an average of prices would be safely struck. 
The increase of revenue could only be effected at intervals of at least thirty years, and 
then only by a comparison of prices extending over at least sixty years.” Tle adds as 
a further objection that, though to our ideas the schemc may be simple enough, it would 
not be so to the people. To them it would seem hopleasly intricate, and they would 
rather have a temporary settlement at onco. And finally he urges the impolicy of 
taking any measure at once which should bind us for ever. A temporary settlement 
can be made permanent at any moment: but, once made, wo cannot retrace our steps, 


Buldeo Buksh, whose opinion is of especial valuc, as indicating tho light in which 
this matter suggests itself to a native’s mind, writes :—— 


“The evils of the so-called permanent settlement are so great that it would 
rather be preferable to reducc the net profits of the proprictors somewhat below 50 per 
cent. and down to 25 than to keep them for ever in a state of anxioty, with dread of 
vexation and expensc, aud indifferent to the welfare of their estates, 


“ The assessment in kind instead of money, or the realization of its value every 
year according to the market rates, though an old practice with Native Govern- 
ments, is subject to the same cvils to which non-fixity of the Government demand in 
perpetuity has been shewn to be. 


“The principle of dealing with tho generally ignorant and uncducated class 
of the rural population ought to be-to-avoid all niceties and intricacies, and to mako such 
simple rules of practice which may be-comprchensible by them. The diminution of 
tho value of precious metals and similar theories, though quite correct, seems tobe 
beyond their intellect, and liable to create unnccessary suspicion and distrust.” 


Mr. Reid (Azimgurh ) thinks that “if a permanent settlement is not to be based 
upon the nearly existing aascts of tho land, it would be better not to have it at all,” 
The people would not understand it. “Jn their eyos it would not be a permanent 
settloment.” . . . . “Besides this, therc would be the hopeless practical task of 
adjusting tho relations hetween landlord and tenant ; without receiving increase of ront, 
the former could not of course pay increased revenue. Those only who havo served in 
this part of the country can realize the trouble to landlord, tenant, and officials that 
would arise from a universal periodicul adjustment of rents.” 


Mr. Webster (Goruckpore) believes that we should gain very little by such a 
scheme. The only argument he has ever heard in favour of a permanent settlement 
(“and I believe its value is only seeming, not real”) is the sense of security it brings, 
and the consequent inducement toindustry. ‘ But if the so-called permanent settlcmont 
is to be subject to periodical enhancement as prices rise, what becomes of that element 
of stability which is its sole merit?’ “Tt may be urged that the feeling of security given 
by a permanent settlement would not be injured by the proposcd periodical enhance- 
ment, becausc the increased demand would be based on the rise in market prices of 
agricultural produce, and not upon increased production arising from the applied capital, 
labour, or skill of the proprietor. But this distinction, though sufficiently obvious to us, 
is, I think, too subtle for the ordinary agricultural mind of this country. The fact of 
the increased demand would be plain to the proprietor: the cause of the increase would 
be a matter of indifference to him.” 


Mr. Wilson ( Budaon ) does not discuss the scheme, but simply records his objection 
to it: on the ground apparently that uo scheme of standard rates is at present practicablo, 
and, consequenily, no supplementary scheme for periodically revising such rates, 


Mr. Currie thinks the scheme “ the best that cowd be proposed as a make-shift and 
dernier resort” to avoid the great sacrifice of revonuc which must ensue from tho forma- 
tion of a permanent settlement, and suggests wheat as the “ staple by which in Shab. 
jehanpore, and probably all over Robilkhund, prices should be tested.” 
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Mr. Moens (Bareilly) urges that, as after all under this system the assessments will 
still be paid in money, liable to periodical increase or decrease, to the native mind the 
settlement will in no way be permunent. He points out the great difficulty of finding 
4 staple, and adds that a rigid rule of enhancement would * utterly break down many 
villages.” Ag far as Bareilly is concerned, he hoids that “the system suggested would 
be impossible to work fairly, and would cxuse great discontent amongst the zemindars 
by the inequatities in the pressure of the resultant assessment ” 


Mr. Buck (Cawnpore) writes that as no standard rates could be adopted, so no 
ataple for commutation could be found. 


Mr, Ridsdale (Etah) points out that as a fact renis do not riso at all propor- 
tionately to price. “ Tho principle seems a plausible one in theory, but is objection- 
able, not because of its being based on a theory, for a true theory must necessarily be 
true in practice, but because the theory is imporfect. 1 therefore abstain from dis- 
cussing the details of its sugzested application.” 

Colonel Ternan (Jaloun) considers that such a scheme would “ destroy all confi- 
dence in our Government, as well as value in landed property. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to fix any staple by which the increase of prices could be fairly esti- 
mated, or the intervals and mode of applying the test.” 

Mr. White is “ altogether in favour of a permanent selilement so limited,” wheat 
being the staple he would adopt. “ But the landlord must be armed with summary legal 
power to raise all his rents in the same proportion, or the wholescheme must collapse,” 


Mr, Hobart, witi certain modifications, approves the scheme, but the modifications 
are vital: involving, as I understand them, a preliminary valuation for each estate 
of the outturn of the grain fixed as a standard. 


15, The objections, then, taken to the scheme may be summarised into three :-- 


1st, It is inequitadle, bocause while it provides for the re-a‘ljustment of the 
Government revenue, it does not provide for re-adjustinent of rents. 
p i) 
2nd,--It is impracticable, because noone staple could be adopted ; because 
prices oscillate so extremo!y that no certain basis can be established for 
a given period, or inductions taken frum that which preceded it; 
becanse high prices are by no means necessarily co-existent with aori- 
oD - ta} 
cultural prosperity, and consequently with the power of paying more 
revenue, or more rent ; and because inequality of original assessments 
would be perpetuated, 


3rd,-—It would be misunderstood by the people ; and in so far as its purport 
was misapprehended by them, a permanent settlement so fixed would 
fail to convey the sense of security and consequent stimulus to industry, 
which is the main argument for concessiou of a permanent settlement. 


16. Arguments in favour of the scheme, and practical snggestions for carry- 
ing it out, will be found in the article alluded to by Sir John Strachey in his Minute 
(page 19). It is also quoted by Mr. Croashwaite and others. Th» paper I speak of ap- 
poared as an article in No. CI. of the o paugiy Reviow, at page 157 of tharhumber. It is 
spoken of in these papers as beving been written by Mr. Wynne, fo rm@tly Assistant 
Settloment Officer of Seharunporo Tt is curious to me that a Settlement Officer with 
considerable practic, experience of the work in these Provitices should have aes that 
article, ‘This is not tie place toexplain in great detail my grounds for saving this ; but 
as the proposals of Mr, Wynne, an officer of quite unquestionable ability and acteness, 
are endorsed by the authority of Sir John Strachey, I will explain why I think it 
impossible t4 accept them. 


17. Mr, Wynne is at pains to shew (page 159) that “ the existence of rent under 

a system of cottier tenants is in uo decree dependent upon the existence of different 

qualities of the soil, or of different returns to the stock and labour employed. Where 

no funds sufficient to support tho body of the labourers are in existence, they must raisa 

food themselves from the earth or starve ; and the circumstance would make them tri- 

butary to the landlords, and give rise to rents, and, as their number increased, to very 
4b 
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high rents, though all the lands were perfectly equal in quality. And— Under the head 
of cottier rents we may include all rents contracted to be paid in money hy peasant 
tenants extracting their own maintenance frum tho soil.” (Jones’ “ Distribution of 
Wealth,” page 153.) “And all peasant rents, he shews in other parts of his elaborate 
review of the theory of rent, differ from cottier rents only in so far as custom regulates 
the proportion of produce which is to be paid to the superior owner. Into no kind of 
peasant rent does diversity between qualities of soils enter as an influencing element. 
“With this J. 8. Mill agrees. The effect,’ he says, ‘of the eottier tenure is to 
bring this principle of population to act directly on the land, and not, as in England, on 
capital ;’ and through it, as has been shewn before, on the ront of different qualities of 
land. ‘Rent in this state of things depends om the proportion between population and land,’ 


“ Avery obvious truth, indeed, though oue which is curiously often left out of sight 
by even the best Revenue Officers in this country. Were it understood, and kept well 
in mind, we should not see such a frequent endeavour on the part of our ablest official 
writers to connect the rise of rents with increase of irrigation, extension of cultivation, 
or even with a rise of price for agricultural produce.” (The italics are mine). ‘“ Where 
cottier tenure prevails, all three conditions may be found, and yet, if population do not 
increase fast, rents 1nay continue stationary.” 

18. Sir George Wingate (whom Mr, Wynne is criticising) had opposed a perma~ 
nent settlement. He contended that rent depended on the varying qualities of soils, 
and that on the more valuable lands, with the extension of cultivation, a greater amount 
of produce, yielding a larger rent, could be raised for the samo outlay as on the less 
valuable lands ; consequently, to impose_a larger revenue on such increased rent was not 
to tax industry. Mr, Wynnc,- combating this view, and advocating a permanent set- 
tlement, replies that rent in peasant tenures rises, not from varying qualities of soil, but 
from pressuro of population, However this may be in either case from Mr. Wynne’s 
point of view, it does not rise from the industry of the landlord ; and though 
Mr, Wyune may disprove Sir George Wingate’s argument, he does not shake his con- 
clusions. Whether by one or the other view, an increased revenue on inercased rents 
is no tax on landlords’ industry. But, inthe passages above quoted, admitting even 
the wholly untenable position that rents in India are strictly competitive peasant rents, 
the existence of rent, 1 think, it will be seen, is confounded by Mr. Wynne with the 
increase of rent, and the amount. ot rent.is-confounded with the ratio of the rent-rate. 
Jones does not say that improvements do not affect the outturn of different lands, and 
consequently their rental value to the proprietor, but that with peasant cultivators the 
existence of a rental value is in no way dependent on qualities of soil. On the contrary, 
if Mr. Wynne had transcribed a few more lines, we should have read :—“ Cottier rents, 
like other peasant rents, may increase from two causes,—irst, from the increase of the 
whole produce, of which increase the landlord takes the whole or a part” (here the rent 
rises); “or the produce remaining stationary, they may increase from augmentation 
of the landlord’s share, that of the tenant heing diminished to the exact amount of the 
additional rent ;” (here the rent rad rises). Men under peasant tenures having nothing 
else to live on, must live on. the land the must pay for it. But it does not follow 
that what they Tay bears at no period any proportion to the quality of the land, or is 
regulated solely’, theirnumbers, Joues writes alittle futher of the * sovereign proprie- 
tors of the ton itories occupied by ryots, and of the landholders of countries cultivated 
by serfs, Netayers, or others,”—“ they would know that, so far their experience 
had gone with improvements in agriculture, and with the increase of the jeitility of the soit, 
the amoteng of produce which formed their annual rents had steadily inereased and they 
would have found that they became wealthier as the labour of their peasaut tenantry 
produced more from the earth, and that they became poorer as it produced less. They 
could not shut their eyes to tke physical fact that increasing produce, converted into 
increased. rents, constituted a frosh creation of material riches.’ But by Mr. Wynne’s 
rendering of Jones, this is precisely what they would shut their eyesto, and whatJones 
gays they would know and have found, Mr. Wynne secms to assure us (unless when 
he says rents he means merely rent-rates) they never could know, and never can find, 
urless population had increased. In other words, in Sahsrunpore (the distriot 
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in which Mr. Wynne served), and where population has increased scarcely* at all, 
but canal-wator has been largely introduced, rents, if we aro to believe him, can- 
not have increased. It is a fact (as he will see from the printed Settlement Report), 
that rents have increased between 1866 and 1870 thirty per cent. Teat his assertion 
again by Etah Sukeet, where rents are stationary, and population has increased 25 per 
cent, in six years; or by Pergunnah Bhojpore, in Furruckabad, where the average 
rent has risen 7 annas and 4 pies per acre since the last settlement, and where the Set- 
tlemont Officer tells us :--“‘ Competition for land cannot have caused it, since the num- 
ber of cultivators per hundred acres is smaller instead of greater.” Of course no one 
would for a momont dream of denving that with peasant tenants competition enhances 
the rent-rate, the share of the produce or its equivalentin money taken by the landlord. 
But tho cause of a rise in rents is, broadly, twofold. The first is increase in the pro- 
duce, or its value ; the second, increase in the relative portion taken by the owner. The 
former wo may attempt to reach, so fur us it is caused by a rise in prices, by the grain 
commutation scheme ; the latter we cannot; though in neither case is the rise in tho land- 
lord’s income due to any efforts or industry of his own, 


19. In these circumstances it seems the more singular that, accepting population 
as the measure of the rise of rent, Mr. Wynne should propose to make prices the mea- 
sure of the riso of revenue. Our revenne is based on our rents, and if prices, as he 
says, do not govern the one, how are we justified in making them the standard of ad- 
justment for the other? Until we can get some clear reply to this, I think Mr. Wyune’s 
argument untenable. It may be said that by adjusting its demand by the rise in prices 
Government takes an equivalent only of the rise in renés, and not of the rise in the 
rent-rate: of the risw, that is, in the general value of produce, and not of the mere 
rise in the Jandlord’s ratio. If it were possible to state how much of the rise is due to 
either cquse, the distinction might, if not very forcible, be intelligible. But the two are 
intimately bound up, and act very irregularly with us hero. It is this peculiar nature 
of the conditions which obstruct the natural rent rise in these Provinces that lies at 
the bottom of the whole dificulty; and Mr. Wynne wholly fails, in my opinion, to 
reach, or even to appreciate, it. 


20. Hence, when I said that it seems carious that a North-West Settlement Officer 
should have written the article I refer to, 1 alluded more particularly to his using as 
anillustration of his argument, and a crucial proof of its adaptability, the case of Madras. 
If two systems difler tuto velo, it is the revenue system of Madras and the North-West. 
The Scloctions published from the Board’s records this year contained an extremely 
animated discussion between Sir C. Metcalfe and the Western Board, which illustrates 
forcibly the difference of the system, Government in Madras may possibly, if it can 
find a fitting staple, adjust the revenue periodically by prices, because the Government 
is the rent-holder. But hero it is nothing of the kind: and when it has carried out 
its adjustment, the real difficulty would begin. Mr. Keene, Mr. Hobart, and Mr. 
White all see this : and the two former accordingly put forward schemes more or leas to 
my mindimpracticable for adjusting rents, Asa matter of fact, rents follow prices at a 
very great and varying distance. J may rofer for proof of this, to my mind, vital 
difficulty, and for an attempted explanation of its causes, to my Memorandum of this 
year, as well as to the abundant illustrations in the present correspondence, Mr. Wynne 
says :— Our idea of what this progressive increase would be may be gathered by sup- 
posing that it had been possible to arrange tho now expiring settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces on this basis. Prices of produce have since that time risen in some 
places 75 per cent., in few places Jess than 25 per cent. The increase would now be 
eoming into the coffers of the Treasury, without the heavy loss and expense which a 
yo-séttlemont causes both to State and people.” Would it? It would be coming, if 
it did come, direct from the proprietors’ pocket, for rents most assuredly show no such 
corresponding rise. Any one unacquainted with the North-Western Provinces might 
read that article from beginning to end without sceing a single word to lead him to 
believe that we have no direct power here over rents, or that Government does not deal 
directly, as in Madras, with the cultivating occupants of the soil. 
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21. What has been said here shows the force, in my opinion, of the first of the 
three objections summarised by me, and renders any lengthy discussion of the rest 
unnecessary, I do not, however, I must admit, see that the practical difficulties about 
staples and prices are at all insuperable. The staple would probably vary with the 
circles or tracts adopted by the Settlement Officer for assessment, which are generally 
homogeneous. The prices would have tu be struck for long periods, and for different 
parts of the Province separately, all disturbing years being excluded. Mr. Carpenter's 
“ oscillations” seem to me morely to chronicle the successive droughts of past years. 
These occurred in 1819, 1824-26, 1838, and 1860 (I take my dates from Mr, Girdlestone’s 
Famine Report). These dates are synchronous with the oscillations noted by Mr. Car- 
penter, and sufficiently account for them. But 1 do see, as any one who reads the pub- 
lisbed reports of our Settlement Officers must, very great force in the argument that 
high prices are by no means necessarily co-cxistent with agricultural prosperity, and 
may in fact have an inverse ratio to it. Even if rents wero not restricted by considora- 
tions peculiar to the Provinces, though produce may have become more valuable, agri- 
culture has become more costly, The small tenant who lives on the little grain left him 
after paying his rent, and repays in kind the advances made him by the grain dealer, 
profits little or nothing by arise in priecs. “ As arule, the cultivators are not affected 
by the prico current. They are entirely in the hands of the bunnias. Ropayment of 
their cash advances for rent, or their grain advances for food or seed grain, is in hind. 
The cultivator, if his erop is good, feeds himself and family from his field, and he must 
eat a certain quantity whether the price current makes the cost ten rupees or one 
rupco,”"—(Mr. Court, page 69.) The scheme, too, would perpetuate incqualities of 
assessment. The revenue of all villages would rise proportionately to prices, and the 
heavily-assessed could consequently never hope for reliet, The same objection applies 
to Mr. Patterson’s suggestion to take the average selling price of land as the standard, 
Appliod to indifferent or over-assossed. villages, the standard would press intolerably, 
while an average falling on the best villages would be unduly light. 


22, The argument by which Mr, Wynne conceives himself to have disposed of 
the third objection seems to me itself to establish that objection conclusively, The 
objection he says “ comes to this : that to fix a demand in money (which thirty years hence 
may possibly buy 33 per cent. more corn than it does now) is to give greater security 
to the cultivator than if you fix that demand in corn, which thirty years hence may 
possibly fetch 83 per cent. higher than it does now. 8o inveterately du some, nay, 
most men, live and move and have their mental being on the surface of things.” Pre- 
cisely, And it is because natives of India; in common with most. men, do inveterately 
live and move and have their mental being on the surface of things, that a permanent 
settlement which failed to convey to them a senso of security would be, ao far as its 
effects on their industry and on agricultural improvement were concerned, flat and 
unprofitable, Ifall men saw this particular question as clearly as the writer of the article, 
the objection would be groundless, But as the immense majority of thoso whom the 
question concerns do not see it, even atall, the scheme can scarcely yet be removed from 
the sphoro of speculation into tho work-a-day atmosphero of practical administration. 


23. The conclusion of the whole matter scems to mo to be that the time has not yet 
come when the Government can, with fairness and equitalleness, declare the assessment 
of the Jand-revenne of these Provinces permanent. And, in the absence of any pressure 
from native opinion on tho subject, I think the force of Mr. Carponter’s words unan- 
swerable :—" Why cannot we wait a few years, and see how our new settlements work ? 
There is no object to be gained by declaring the settlement. permanent at once. For 
the first half of the next thirty years, at any rato, no landowner will look forward to the 
end of the term. Land will bear juat the same price, and improvements will be mada 
just as freely as if the settlement were in perpetuity. A temporary settlement can be 
made permanent at any moment, but, once made, we cannot retrace our steps. After 
fifteen or twenty years have passed, we shall be able to judge of the fairness of our set- 
tlements, and we shall have gained some knowledge as to the tendency of rents and prices, 
Why should we tie our handa now for the sake of the mere namo of permanency ?” The 
best hints we have hitherto received on the subject are from Time himself, and I think 
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we should do woll to let him have his say. Ifhe speaks slowly, he speaks very much 
more to the purpose than any one else yet has. 


24. The question of our Temporary Settlements comes next: and the first question 
put forward for reply on this point was as fullows:-— 


“T.-Whether the presont standard of assessments at 50 per cent, of tho rental assets 
is inadequate, and whether tho share of rental assets at present left to proprietors is 
excessive.” 


Under this head was asked for a succinct and comprehensive reviow of the prossura 
of the settloment based on 66 per cent. of the assets, or whatever was the share taken 
at last settlement, Illustration, it was added, should further bo given so far as possible 
of the average incidence of the present demand on the several classes of proprietors, 
considered as petty proprietors, or as proprietors holding average or large estates, 
Opinion was also invited under this head, as to whether tho Government share of rental 
assets should, as a matter of public policy, be in all cases limited to 50 per cent, or 
whether discretion should be left to the Setiloment Officer; and ifso, within what limits 
and subject to what conditions such discretion should be given. 


25. Mr. Crosthwaite (Etawab) notices that while.at tho last settloment the assess- 
ment fell at 66 per cent. of the assets, a very large amount of land had been newly aban- 
doned. This was subscquently brought into cultivation, and formed a reserve of no 
small valuc, from which year by year the pressuro of the demand was lightened, 
The settlement neverthcless “ was as heavy as was consistent with the prospority of 
the district.” “In parts it pressed heavily; in others its pressure was “ very much 
lightoned by the extension of irrigation, and opening-up of communications.” Here 
the settlement has worked well. Fifty per cont, of the potential assets, of asseta based 
on new and enhanced leases, as well as on old and expiring ones, is as much as can 
be takon. But we must take more than half of the “actually existing rental, until 
the landowners raise thoir rents.” Mr. Crosthwaite then illustrates the pressure of the 
revenue on the small proprietors, and concludes that “ it will be impossible to place tho 
average income of the land-owner at a higher figure than Rs, 20 per mensem. That 
is to say, he is about twice as well off as our cooks, and about four times as rich 
as our grooms. From my knowledge of their cireumstanecs and mode of life, I 
believe this is no exaggeration.” He would not tie down officors toa rigid rule 
-of 50 per cent., but would allow for waste lands, and so on; and he would apply 
one ratio of assessment to proprictors, whether large orsmall. “ The assessment should 
be guided by the valuation of the land, not by consideration of the person who owns it. 
‘To assess a man heavily because heis rich, is as unjustas to assess him severcly becanso 
he is very skillful and industrious. We have givon up the latter orror: do not lot us 
adopt the former.” Is it as unjust to assoss inhorited wealth as to assess industry ? 


Mr, Moore (Etawah) thinks that “considoring the generality of our zemindars 
are really very poor, as any one may seo who takes the trouble to walk through the 
‘district, 50 per cent. is not too moderate a share of the profits to leave them, if tho real 
value of the estate is assumed, as I imagine it always is, by the Settlement Officer.” 


Mr, Keene (Agra) considers the 50 per cent. system “ entirely inadequato if 
put upon the known and ascertained assets. A considorable rise of rent-rates may 
fairly be assumed as a basis of assessment, Whother the share lett to proprietors is 
excessive is a question the answer to which depends on so many things that I should 
hesitate to record a very decided opinion.” He doos not think Government gets more 
than one-ninth of the gross produce on an average. He thinks a half asset assessment 
{without cossos) should equal one-cighth, and he would modify the rent law to enable 
this proportion to be reached. 


Mr. Patterson (Futtehpore, but writing of Allygurh) thinks that tho present 
atandard ia as much as can be borna, if it is intended that a prosperous class is to stand 
between us and the actual cultivators. Fifty per cent., he points out, means 350 per 
cent, of what tho Settlement Officer thinks the rent-roll would be if’ the estate were 
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properly managed, and if rents were raised to the proper standard—cesses, headmen, 
and accountants’ fees swell the burden to be borne by the proprietors. It may be 
stated, he thirks, with confidence that every setilement really based on 66 per cent. of 
the assets, and in which there was no reserve of waste land, by cultivation of which the 
proportion might be altered, broke down and had to be revised, or ruined the propric- 
tor ; and of this he gives illustrations. To increase the Governmen’ share or the assets 
would be a broach of faith, land having become a valuzble property in the province 
on account of the confi’ence of the peorle that the present standard would remain un- 
changed. He condemns a diilerential standard of assessment as mjust in itself, and 
an economic blunder, in view especially of the liability of estates to disintegration. 

Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad) is clearly of opinion that 50 per cent. is not inade- 
quate as the Goverament share, Ti total demand with cesses is 60 per cent., only 
40 por cent. being left to the proprietors, The oid assessment, even at 60 per cent., 
broke down in two perguunahs. In two more, where it was heavy, “ nearly all the 
old proprictors have disappeared. * 

The wealthy landowners are men who combine some other profession with Iand- 
owning—merchauts, or pleaders, or officials, or men who, under our rule, have accumus 
lated a large number of estates. “The smal! landowners are oot wealthy. Landed 
property does not cive these peuple the profits we expect it to give them. *  * * 
If our only object is to obtain the highest revenue possible, hy all means let us assess 
heavily. The process that has been commenced will be completed. The Chuttree and 
the Brahman and the Jat will disappear as landholders. The revenue will be easily paid, 
and we shall have a thriving class of bunya proprietors, But do not let us forget that 


‘if’ such times as thoso of 1857 ever return we shall find on our side only a trembling 


crowd of moncy-lenders,and against us the mass of the agricultural population.” 


He secs finally no reason why mahajuns and others, who have acquired their pro- 
perty under our rule, should not be assessed at a slightly higher rate. 


Buldeo Bukeh thinks 50 per cent, as high “aa can safely and expediently bo 
raised.” He calculates the total of expenses and Government demand at 70 per cent., 
leaving 30 per cent. only/as clear profit to the proprictor. The Hindvo law of inherie 
tanco tends to subdivide this among am ever-increasing number of co-sharers, He 
calculates (though the calculation ig not tenable, being based on the supposition that the 
proprietcr generally gets one-half of the produce of the soil from the eulsivator; this 
being in truth what he only gets in the better soils and better crops) that: Government 
gets one-fourth of the gross produce ; while, * by old Hindoo law, the share of Governs 
meut in tho produce of land is one-sixih in ordinary times, raised to one-fourth in the 
time of war or any other emergency.” 


Mr. Wigram (Bustee) believes 50 per cont. to be a fair standard for both partica, 
if fairly asscssed—assessed, that is, on fairly calculated potential’assets, 


Mr. Reid (Azimgurh) writes that “on the whole, a higher than the present 
standard of assessment cannot now be set up.” He thinks thai much of the difficulty of 
collecting a full jumma from numerous cultivating proprietors has been and is due to 
imperfect records and a faulty mode of collection. If each sharer, however small, knew 
exactly what Le must pay to Government, and were allowed to pay itin on his own 
account, and with his own hand, experiment would shew what rate of assessment could 
be borne. Tho Ondh sub-settlements, in which the sub-proprieters are supposed to 
retain less than 30 per cen. of the rental asscts, is not, he observes, in point, It will be 
time enough to speak of them after we have seen more of their working, or in the next 
generation, when, after the abundant waste that still exists in Oudh has been broken up, 
a fresh settlement is made on the samo principles. In Azimgurh there is no reserve 
to fall back on. Nor have higher prices brought relief. “Iam most decidedly of 
opinion that great as the rise in the money value of produce has been, little increase in 
the comfort of the agricultural community bas taken place. Government ought not to 
count on higher prices as a counter-weight to the decrease in ihe area of cultivable 
waste. It should try no oxperiments, but be content with tho revenue which an asseas- 
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ment at 50 per cont. of the rental assets will give,’ He would leave a small discre. ec 


tion—10 per cent. either way—from the 50 per cent, rule. Adequacy of Govern- 
: ment share of the assets. 
Nuzeer Abhmud writes (and I transcribe his remarks in full to call special atten- 


tion to them, as coming from a Native gentleman of experience and character ) :—“ As 
for altering the proportionate value of the Government demand, it is the worst thing 
that can be advised. The Government have lost much of the confidence of its sub- 
jects in tax matters, and even a very slight increase in the rate of the land demand 
will destroy what remains. The moiety of assets, looked at with due regard to the 
strictness of its realization, the increasing tendenoy of the people to undertake agri- 
aultural occupation, and the general prosperity of the country, seems tobe the fairest 
share that Government may reasonably demand, 


“ As to the working of the past settlement made under Regulation IX. of 1833, 
it cannot be taken as a criterion of the hearing of a new settlement upon the zemin- 
dars. There was at that timo a large margin of cultivable waste left at the discretion 
of the land proprietors. But the case is now otherwise, and there is very little cult 
vable waste to meet any excessive demand. 


Page 100. 


“ Besides the cultivable lands, the rise in rent-retes subsequent to the last settlement 
has been too great to bo expected in future, and therefore no analogy exists between the 
two settlements.” 


Mr. Webster, while illustrating the rise in the rent-roll in Goruckpore since 1865- Page 102 

66, by which the Government demand, which then fell at 50 per cent., now falls at 39 
per cent. only, does “ not advocate any attempt. to obtain a larger share.” His argu- 
ment seems to be that whatever rise in rents the Settlement Officor may, under existing 
instructions, assume, the actual rise will he and is much larger: but that by the next 
25 or 30 years rents will pretty well have reached a stable equilibrium. ‘ I would then 
accept as a nevessary evil the fact that the share taken by Government is not, and 
eannot at present be, 50 per cent. of the rental, being assured that this is a state of 
things which will be nearly if not entirely remedied by the time that it became neces 
sary again to revise the settlement of these Provinces.” 


Mr. E, Colvin (Pillibheet), after furnishing statistics of the incidence of the former Page 108. 
settlement, says :—“ The fixing of the present demand at 50 per cent. of assets has reduced 
the income of the landlord about 20 per cent.; and if two-thirds of the rental had 
been now taken as revenue, the decrease would have been Rs. 2,74,968, or 46-4 per cent. 
To realize this, the best plan isto imagine the uproar if an income-tax to that extent 
had been imposed,” Is the landlord, the ‘ deliberate creation of Government,’ to be 
maintained? “To increase the ratio of the Government demand would be to destroy 
many, Some would be merely impoverished, remembering their former greatness, and 
indignant with the Government which had within a century made and marred them. 
The possessions of the rest would eventually pass into the hands of the moneyed 
classes, at prices diminished in proportion to the increased demand on the estates,” 
He would not leave much discretion to the Settlement Officer. 


Mr. Wilson (Budaon) thinks 50 per cent. should be the limit, but under certain Page 111, 
reservations, subject to the Board's orders on special references. 


Mr, Currie (Shahjehanpore) draws attention to the extreme punctuality enforced 
in the realization of the Government demand, and how little suspension is allowed, even 
in cases of famine. “ Government might take 70 per cent, in a good season if it would 
reduce its demand to 39 or 35 per cent. in a bad season, and the zemindars and assa- 
mees would all be better off than they are now.” Practically, after caloulation of all 
eesaes, the share of the rontal left to the proprietor is only 424 por cont, and in the case 
of emall sharers only 40 per cent, The former assessment of his district, though nomi- 
nally at 66 per cent. of the assets, was in reality much less ; and even then had in many 
instances to the lowered. Where the assessment was in name and reality 70 per cent., 
its incidence was reduced by “ a very considerable margin of cultivable waste.” He 
would retain the general rate of 50 per cent., falling to 45 per cent. in coparcenary 
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estates, where proprictors are numurous, or to 40 per cent. if a great increase is asked 
for on the old demand, and rising to 55 whore the proprietor is a “speculator or moncy- 
lender,” not of an old agricultural family, 


Mr. Moens (Bareilly) points out that the former settlement “in several pergunnahs 
was a very light ono. It was made solely on the cultivated area, so that the entire pro- 
fits arising from extension of cultivation went to the zemindar, and rapidly pulled down 
the incidence of the jumma. The present scale of assessment of the nominal 50 per cent. 
is to the full as heavy as the old one of 66, making up the account.” This ‘he brings 
to 59 per cent., and adda that there are also income-tax and miscellaneous expenses, 
with no available reservo of waste, and a far more searching inquiry than formerly 
into assets, which arc hased, moreover, not on the rents actually given in by the zemin- 
dars, but on the amount that can fairly be added to the reni-roll, by enhancement of 
rents to the prevailing standard after assessment. ‘ My own opinion, and J have had 
a long experience in the district, is that the present scale of assessment is a high one, 
instead of being so immmoderatcly low as is sometimes supposed.” He would not have 
differential rates of assessment for wealthy or needy proprietors. 


Mr. Buck (Cawnpore, but writing of Furruckabad) thinks the “ present quota 
of demand (50 per cent.) dangcrously near the safe limit. . .” The assesaments just 
concluded in Furruckabad are more nearly two-thirds of the assets than half, From 
the selling prices of land he infers the fact that “the profits after payment of the reve- 
nues must be considerably lower than.the revenues.” ‘He is docidedly of opinion that 
largo ostates should pay more than small-ones, His views on this point are peculiar, 
and I transcribe them in full:-- 


“ All the large ostates in the Furruckabad District were acquired by fraud or 
violence shortly before cession, and I haye no sympathy for the ancestral titles of those 
individuals whose sires were lucky enough to be confirmed in the possession of estates 
so acquired by the accident of the transfer of the Provinces to the British Government. 
Apart from this consideration, I think it is an evil that unwieldy estates should be in 
the hands of singlo individuals, whose inability to snporintend the collection of their 
rents, and the improvement of their land, requires the assistance of an intermediate 
body of managers, who eat up a considerable portion of the assets. I propose that every 
proprietor whose revenue, at 50 per cent., exceeds a certain amount (say Rs. 5,000), 
should pay sn extra revenue of 15 per cent. on the surplus, the extra revenue to be 
removed on the bond fide transfer of any part of the estate toa purchaser. Collnsive 
transfers would no doubt take place in some cases, but collusion would endanger tho 
rights of the transferrer, and would of course be penal, In making such an arrange- 
ment, allowance would be made in cases where estates have beon purchased since last 
settlement ; but purchascs before last settlement were made when the extra 10 por cent, 
was charged, and do not require any consideration.” 


Mr. Ridsdale (Etah) says that although the proportion of 66 per cent. of tho 
assets ‘was reduced for the present revision of settlement to 50 per cent., it is demons- 
trable, at any rate with regard to the Etah District, that owing to the large amount 
of cultivable waste available at the time of the original settlement, the actual incidence 
of the assessment, even when professedly leaving only one-third of the assets as profits 


_to the zemindars, was really less heavy than tho assessment now calculated on half 


assets.’ For the whole district taken together, the incidence of the present half 
assessment is 28 per cent. heavier on the cultivable area than the previous settlement 
at 66 per cent. He thinks it the soundest policy to have one fixed standard of assess- 
ment for all full conditions of proprietary right, such as those ordinarily prevalent in 
these Provinces. “ Where proprietary right is more imperfect, or where it is to bein 
some measure newly conferred, a higher standard may fairly be adopted.” For backe 
ward tracts, he would revert to the system of progressive demands, 
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Colonel Ternan (Jaloun) as far as that district is concerned “ considers the 
prosent standard of assessment at 50 per cent. of the rental assets left to proprictors as 
not excessive.” The farmer lives from hand to mouth, bears all the risks, has but 
small profits, The old settloment at 66 per cent. of the assets was unbearable. He 
would not leave to Settlement Officers any discretion of departing from the 50 per 
cent, rule. 


Mr. White thinks 50 per cent. of the rental assets a not inadoquate share to 
take for the State. Practically, only 36 per cent. is left to the proprietor. He illustrates 
the smallness of holdings and individual profits, and draws attention to the bearing 
on profits of the usurious interest of the village money-lender, with all it implies. The 
last settlement, fixed at 66 per cent of the assets, soon fell with a decreaso of cultiva- 
tion to a far lower ratio. ‘I know of no case whero 66 per cent, of the assets hag 
formed a permanont, or nearly permanont, proportion of assessment during a number 
of years. It has always been early eased by the help of plenty of readily available 
cultivablo land, This resource has been pretty well exhausted now, and therefore 
such a high rate of assessment as 66 per cent. is no longer possible, unless our land- 
lords are to be improved off the face of the earth. Fifty is as much as we can 
take, and thoy live.” He would deprecate a higher standard of assessment for 
talooks and for imperfectly cultivated tracts, and would have gradually progressive 
Jjummas, 


-Mr, Hobart “ thinks the present standard of 50 per cent. a good one, but the Settle- 
ment Officer should be left to exercise his own discretion.” 


26. It will be seen from this summary of opinions that thore is a great consenaua 
on this first question: the genoral applicability of the half-asset rule. Mr. Keene’s 
proposals I do not think I undorstand. I canuot trace the practical mode in which he 
proposes to adjust rents; and I think he does not make sufficient allowance for the elas- 
ticity of the present mode of calculating assets. 


27. On the main question, my own views have already been expressed in the 
Note I wrote in April, 1871, when the Government of India first publicly expressed a 
desire to question the 50 per cent. rule. My argument was very roughly handled at 
the time by the Press; but the facts furnished, and the views adopted by the officers 
whose reports are now betore the Board, are identical with those then stated. I shall 
content myself with quoting extracts from what I have already said, for I see no 
reason to add to or alter it :— 


“« The objections urged are twofold :— 


“1st.—That whereas undor the Settlement of 1841 we took 66 per cent, of 
the rental, we now take 50 per cent. only. 


“ Fhe inference suggested by this is, that if during thirty years the landlord 
could pay 60 per cent., it was a waste of public revenue to limit the 
demand to 50 per cent. 


“To ascertain this, we must ascertain what is the entire demand upon the 
landlord. Government not only takes from him land revenue, but local 
cesses for the repair and maintenance of his roads, for the education of his 
own (and his neighbours’) children, for postal communications, and for 
village police. It compels him to maintain at adequate wages an account- 
ant to regulate tho village accounts, aud to keep up, for the satisfaction 
of the landlord and of Governmont, an accurate register of proprietary 
holdings and changes. It binds each shareholder also to remunerate the 
headman whom he has elected to reprosent him in his dealings with the 
officers of Government, and to collect from him and pay into the public 
treasury his quota of the public revenue. 
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“ When we have ascertained the sum of these demands, we shall be in a position 
to pronounce upon the share of the rent which is left to the enjoyment of the landlord. 
The account stands thus :— 


Land-revenue, -_ es see 50 per cent. 
Local cesses, sei ws ain 3 - 
Village Accountant, tee ies we QR, 
Tleadman, ee ase vee 24 ogy 
Total, w+ 60 per cent. 


“When, therefore, Mr. Campbell says that we now give the landlords one-half 
of the rents as their share, and when Mr. Strachey adds that we take 50 instead of 
66 per cent, they fail to represent the fact correctly. It is not a half, but two-fifths 
only of the rental that is left to the landlord. In one form or another, Government 
takes 60 per cent. of the rents from the landlords,  * . 4 be 


“Tt has thus been shown that it is entirely inaccurate to say that we take 50 per 
cent, of the assets only, and the real incideneo of the demand has been illustrated. 
It remains only to explain that the vulgar assertion that the thirty ycars’ settlement 
just concluded fell at 66 per cent. of the assets involves a fallacy which vitiates any 
conclusions it may be sought to build on that assertion. 


“Tn the first place, it must bo remembered that the assessment made at 66 per 
cent. broke down in a large number of districts: in Furruckabad, for example, in 
Mynpoorie, Banda, Humeerpore, Bijnour, Futtehpore, Budaon, Jhansie, Jaloun, Etah, 
and Allahabad, as well as in parts of Bareilly, Meerut, and Moozuffernuggur. It 
may be urged that those settlements broke down, not because 66 per cent. was taken, 
but becuuse more than 66 percent, was taken, This is matter of speculation. The 
fact remuins. In Banda, for instance, the assessment was zwice lowered, and was 
reduced from 20 to 13 lacs. In Karaoli (Mynpooric) 14 per cent. of the demand was 
abandoned; in Chibramow (Furruckabad) a similar amount. 


“Tn the first ten years of that settlement land bearing revenue amounting to 
9 per cont. of the entire demand changed hands in Chibramow (Furruckabad) ; in 
Ghiror (Mynpocrie), 38 per cent. of the cultivated area changed hands; in Atrowlee 
(Allygurh), 25; in Furreedpore (Bareilly), 69 per cent. of the land revenue (apart 
from confiscations), Out of a total of 241 estates in Furreedpore, 84, or 35 per cent., 
were farmed for arrears in the first ten years of tho settlement. 


* But the main reason why no argument can be drawn from the working of a thirty 
years’ settlement at 66 per cent. of the assets is, that no such thing as a thirty years’ settle- 
ment at 66 per cent. of the axsets has ever been known, Before many years had expired 
from the conclusion of the former settlement, the extension of the cultivation and of irriga- 
tion had reduced the Government share of the assets to 50 per cent. In course of’ time 
it fell in many districts as low as 40 per cent., as will be clearly socn when it is remem- 
bered that, in order to raise the Government demand to 50 per cent. of the rental, an 
addition of 25 per cent, has in many cases had to be made to the existing demand. 


“How large the increase of cultivation since the previous settlement has been 
may be gathered from the following data supplied by the Revenue Reporter :—- 


District. Pergunnah. Percentage of 
increase, 
, Per cent. 
Furruckahad, us wee ow. | Chibramow, ee ay te 40 
Ditto, te. tee « | Pahara, wee ven see ie 
Ditto, tee on «» | Khakutmow, san oe eos ll 
Nitto, oss ar ee | Shumshabad, — ave eee ove 35 
Ditto, sg ss oe | Kuupil, oe ove wee 44 
Pillibhect, as wae see | Jehanabad, see iva nee 32 
Barcilly, ee az eee | Cror€,vee ove wes ox 38 
Ditto, so eee ww» | Serolee, vee we aoe 47 
Ditto, ies ve « | Bulia,... ase ooo aoe 27°60 
Ditto, ous we ee | Aonla, wee sie ia 72 
Ditto, ta aes wo. | Suneha, see tes vee 27 
Mynpoorie, aes eee ws | Karaoli, ry eee i 69 
Ditto, aie ow «. | Ghiror, we Se toe 18 
Allygurh, oe oe e. | Atrowlee, wee tee wee 11-50 
Ditto, cat ne Koel, ... sa see v0 5-50 


stawah, ses iss ye Paphoond, oe ses we 7 
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“A glance at this table shows, apart from all othor disturbing causos, how fatile a 
must be any argument based on the assumption that the prosperity of the country Adequacy of Govern 
during the settlement now expiring, or expired, and the incidence of the domand at tt share oe 
66 per cent. of the assets, are in any way connected with each other. In the only 
pergunnahs in which the increase is less than 10 per cent, the reason is cxpressly 


stated. 


“ Paphoond.—The great reason why there has been no large increase of cultivas 
tion is the simple one that very little land of average quality was uncultivated even at 
the last settlement. The cultivation, including the new waste, now amounts to 82'5 
per cent. of the assessable area ; and unless some method is devised of fertilising vosur 
plains, that area has, I think, been stretched to the utmost. 


“ Koel.--The cultivated area is a little above 90 per cent. of the cultivable. At 
the time of settlement this tract of country was thickly inhabited and highly cultivated, 
and it does not appear that under any circumstances much extension of cultivation 
could have been expected, 


“ Apart from the increase in cultivation, there has been a large extension of irri- 
gation in the Meerut, Agra, and Allahabad Divisions, and latterly thero has been a 
marked and rapid rise in prices, Greater security has doubtless enhanced the value 
of land ; but the following figures show how enormously the price of land rose after 
1840, and indicate the gradually relaxing preseure of the Government demand upon 
landlords’ profits :— 

















aoe | Price per 

District, Pergunuah. | Year, ye 

| 

; | Rs. a. p. 
Furruckabad, a wu | Chibramow, au fe. wes | 1886-50} 4 8:10 
Ditto, 1. ‘- | Ditto, A! x we {185-60} 9 O11 
Ditto, te wee os Ditto, oh Jas woe | 1R61-68 12.5 6 
Allygurh, Ee ow | Atrowlee, aD ni ve 1889-48 70 8 
Ditto, au se w | Ditto, se Me veep te4Q58] UL TAL 
Ditto, on or see Ditto, soe soe vee 1859-67 lil 8 
Mytpoorie, .. tes ew | Ghiror, sal ra ve | 1840-50 814 5 
Ditto, ue a ask Ditto, vas toe ver» 1850-57 6 5 8 
| 12:13 11 


Ditto, a. ses ae Ditto, 7) xy te 1858-68 
a SN a Ee SG NRE ere 
“When, therefore, the experience of an assessment at 66 per cent. and the large 
ad interim growth of landlords’ profits are spoken of in the same broath, there is an 
obvious confusion and contradiction. If the thirty years’ settlement has furnished us 
with oxperiencs of a scttlement at 60 per cent., there has been no increase of assets, 
If there has been an increase of assets, there has been no experience of a scttlement 
at 66 per cent. of the assets. 


‘Read by the light of the information thus given us, the lesson to be learnt 
from the last settlement would seem to be this :—At its commencement, whilo it fell 
at 66 per cent., it was unendurable. Reduction followed on its heels, and a dangerous 
ani startling transfer of landed property. Byo-and-hye, cultivation extended, and 
the ratio of the Government demand fell. The settlement succeeded, not because it 
was moderate at the outset, but becaure circumatances eventually brought it to 
moderation. When, therefore, Mr. Strachey saye—‘ The proof that the demand (at 
66 per cent.) was not excessive, seems to me absolutely complete: the best proof that 
can be given consists in the fact of the vast progress in wealth and prosperity which 
the North-Western Provinces have made during tho Jast thirty years, and in the 
growth of private property in the land of immense value,’ he begs the point at issue, 
The proof that the demand (at 66 per cent.) is not excossive is, of course, that it is paid. 
But, as a matter of fact, in many districts it was not paid, and conld not be paid, and 
kad to be revised; or, where the demand was not revised, it was paid during the first 
ten years at the cost of sales, auctions, and mortgages, When it came to bo regularly 
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paid, it was either because the demand had actually boen lowered, or because the 
extension of cultivation had virtually lowered the demand. The ¢ vast progress’ was 
post hoc, not propter hoc. It owed its existence to the margin of cultivable land, not 
to the tender mercies of a 66 per cent. settlement. 


“ The conditions under which it was resolved to take 66 per cent. of the rental 
had disappeared when, in 1854, the North-West Government resoived to reduce the 
proportion of the Government demand. The large margin of cultivable land pre- 
viously existing had been mostly brought under the plough, It is true that irrigation 
schemes were on foot, and there was faint talk at Calcutta of railways; but that the 
whole aspect of the North-West would in ten years from that time be revolutionized 
was what no one could have foreseen. All that could be known to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of 1854 was, that the land reserve, against which the landlord could in 1840 
draw for the ensuing thirty years, was approaching exhaustion. The conditions, therefore, 
under which it was possible for the landlord in 1840 to accept a demand at 66 por cent. 
had disappeared, and, so far as could then be seen, no compensating conditions had 
taken their place. If we are to revert to engagements at 66 per cent., the argument 
from experience can be maintained solely on the ground that what the extension of 
cultivation promised in 1840, a prospective rise in the rent-rate promises in 1870, 
To estimate the probability of this, we must soo how far a rise in the rent-rate has 
been taken into consideration by our Settlement Officers, and what is the further 
margin of probable increase which circumstances would justify usin expecting.” 


28. I may add here that the old settlement which fell on the resettled parts of the 
Province 30 years ago at Re. 1-14-1 per cultivated acre had fallen at resettlement to 
Re. 1-6-1, and with it of course the alleged 66 per cent. of the assots, which we are 
asked to believe was the continuous ratio of the old settlement. The assessments of 
the present revision of settlement take, I believe, as Mr. Buck has pointed out, much 
more than 50 per cent. of the present assets. We have, as a matter of fact, drawn 
largely on tho rent rise, though wo expect that such rise will follow more or less speedily 
on the new assessment, and that it is sufficiently foreshadowed by the cases of increase 
which have already come under our observation. 


29. Ido not think we can adopt a differential ratio of assessment. We assess on 
the land, not on the turban. The largest properties subdivide : the smallest properties 
pass into single hands. The claim of the Government is on the assets of the soil, not 
on the assets of the proprietor. To graduate the assessment by the owners’ means 
would be not to base it on the land, but on the land plus the proprictors’ circumstances, 
The last element is one which an unscrupulous (tovernment may admit, but which does 
not enter into the Eastern theory of the claim of the State on the soil, If the propor- 
tion varies, it is with the quality of the soil, not with the quality of the passing possessor. 


30. To a progressively increasing demand in tracts where heavy enhancements 
have to be made I see no objection. The old objection to these asacssments was that 
they were framed on the assumption of a progressivo state of cultivation. When the 
time came to pay a larger demand ihe people said that cultivation had not extended, 
The assessment was objected to as based not on existing, but on future assets. For 
this reason I would not have these progressive assessments in merely backward tracts, 
because if you forestall the results of present industry you discourage the further cul- 
tivation of tho tract. You kill, in a word, the goose that is to lay you your egg. 
But where, as so often happens now, heavy increase has to be made in assessment from 
other causes, such as previous under-assessment or rise in rates, humanity and policy 
seem to me to suggest that the increase should be gradual. The treasury, however, 
which is not concerned with humanity, or with policy other than that of economy, 
would object to such a concession : and seeing that the majority of our settlements are 
concluded, it is late in the day to be discussing it. I pass to thesecond of the questions 
connected with temporary settlements, 
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31, “Question II.--It should bo stated whether the operation of the Rent Law 
results in any measure in restricting the {nll demand for land revenue to which tho 
Government may be justly entitled. 1t will be remembered under this head that the 
success of much of the operations of the assessing officer is tested by the degree in which 
they are upheld by decisions given under the rent laws. Is it generally the case that 
rents upon teuants wiih rights of occupancy are not raised by the Courts to such a stand- 
ard as from facts noticed by the Settlement Officer, such as agreement between parties, 
value of produce, rates of rents paid by tenants having no right of occupancy, ko, may 
soam equitable and fair? If no such general cause of chstruction exists, in what degree 
dves it exist? And what are the remedies, if any, which are suggested to remove it ?” 


Mr. Crosthwaite (Etawah) thinks that, except in very exceptional cases, the ope- 
ration of the rent lawa docs noi result in restricting the full demand for land revenue. 
But they do throw a very unnecessary burden on the landowner, and eventually on the 
tenant. He urges that the Settlement Officer should not only assess, but fix the rents 
that are the basis of assessment. IIe would fix all rents at the time of seitlanent, and 
for the period of settlement for occupancy tenants, leaving the rents of the tenants-at- 
will alone open to variation. ‘I am convinced that a measure of this-kind would 
benefit the country at large, andis the only way of avoiding very serious agrarian trou- 
bles hereafter. It is hostile to English notions of rights of a landowner ; but I am 
not sure that it is not more in consonance with the real constitution of property in 

this country than the present state of things ; and if the rents fixed were adequate, the 
present benefits of the measure to the zemindars would counterbalance the prospective 


loss.” 


Mr. Patterson (Futtchpore) whose “ only experience in enhancement has been in 
Allygurh,” found there that the decisions of the Settlement Officers wero always upheld 
eventually by the Civil Courts. “ But I think that our success was exceptional, and that 
so uncertain is the working of Section 17 of Act X. of 1859, that a Judge with a theory 
might with perfect legality overturn all a Settlement Officer’s decisions, What can 
be more unreasonable than the fact that the rent enhancement law does not allow what 
ought to be the most important causo of enhancement, viz. that the public demand 
on the land has been increased? An executive officer now fixes the revenue on one set 
of principles ; and a judicial officer fixes the rent-roll, on the payment of which the 
revenue depends, on another set of principles. I would be the last to injure the 
occupancy tenants, andindeed would be glad if the status of the mero tenants-at-will was 
abolished, but I cannot ihink the rights of the former were more sacred than that of the 
proprietors. And yet the demandon the latter is fixed by the executive oflicer: while 
even at time of scttlcment the position of the formor can only be modified by the Civil 
Courts.” I beg to draw ospecial attention to this extract, which seems to me admirably 
worded, and to place the difficulty in a nut-shell. He adds that whero tenants with a 
right of occupancy are really entitled to hold at rates lower than double revenue rates, 
the proprietor should yet be assessed as if he wore receiving full market rates.‘ I consi- 
der the State right to one half of the net profits sacred, no matter what parties may 
share in the remainder.” 


Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad) states that “ the landlords of these parts have hitherto 
had no great incentive, in consequence of the lightness of the former demand, to press 
for enhancement; and, at the present stage of settlement operations, I am unable to 
say how far oceupancy tenrnts of this class (7, ¢, Brahmins, Chatrees—strong cul- 
tivating hodies) may bo able to suelter themselves under the protective clauses of the 
law. I say nothing here about the impolicy of binding tho Settlement Officer at the 
time of sctilement in the matter of enhancements by the provisions of Act X. of 1859. 
This seems now to be admitted on all hands.” 


Rai Buldeo Buksh does not think that the operations of the rent-law result gene- 
rally in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which Government may fairly 
7b 
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be entilted, but the law-is “ rather nice and intricate,” and its ouscurity is increased 
by the conflicting interpretations of contending lawyers. In the vermaneatly-settled 
districts (with which, by the way, the present question: hus nothing to do) tho incors 
rectness of the village papers adds to the diffieulty of determining rent suits. 


Mr. Wigram.(Bustee) believes ‘that in practice the rené-laws do restrict the 
amount which the zemindar-can get from, his tenants,” and furnishes an. illustration 
within his experience. 


Mr. Reid (Azimgarh) reports thet “ the enhancement clauses of the rent:laws 
fiave been very little usel in the District Corts, bus tha action 0 the Courts in moat 
af the cases that have come befure them has bean such as to keep up the belief that 
the rents paid hy. heroditary tenants canuot be raised,” THe awaits fiurther expe- 
rience. 


Mr. Webster says :—® I'do-net think that in- this déstrict the rent Taws can be 
said to have had any direct effect in restricting the full demand for land revenue to: 
which the Government may be justly entitle. ; in fac’ tae law has deen but little resorted 
to a3. a rent-raising engine, theaverage number of suits for enhancement of rent decided 
annually during: the last fivo years boing: only $9, which, in a district containing 
nearly 8,090 estates, isa mere nothing.” The indircet effect of the laws, the difficulties, 
that is, whick they impose, “las been-here.as elsewhere mischievous,” 


Mr. E. Colvin. is. of opinoa that the- operation. of the reni-law “ dopends very 
much ou the officers and their tendencies.” “My experience is that the Courts are 
raising reats beyond the estimates of Settlement Odicers, I have known a landlord 
complain bitterly against a rental incidence of 14 winas por kutcha beegah assumed 
hy the Settlement Officer, and yet the tenan‘s raisod en masse to-one-rupce per acre, 
It-has always seemed’to me an anomaly that during settlement the appeal in adjusting 
rents should be to she- Civil Court” 


Mr. Wilson, (Budaon) does nos.“ consider that. the operation, of the rent law has 
in any measure restricted the demand of land revenne.” 


Mr. Carrie (Shaljehanpore), wile he does not think that the-Goverment demand 
for land revenue has becn restricted by the natural results of tho operations of the rent 
laws, isof opinion that ‘‘ uncer the existing law, Settlement Offvers are placed in a false 
positivn.”® His renraras are mach to the sane effect as Mr. Patterson’s, and he con- 
cludes: —“ [ should prefer seeing the Settlement Offivers freed from the necessity of 
conforming to-Act X. rales, anl from the control of the Civit Courts, and permitted to 
fix rents as they now fix revenue, on the fullest consideration of all causes affecting 
the circumstances-of the land; and’ it appears to me tkat any arguments justifying 
appeals to the Civil Courts should be almost equally: forcibie in justifying a similar 
appeal from the assessment. of the -reverrue.” 


Mr, Moens (Bareilly) critivises the “great and radical errors” of Act X., 1859; and 
the whole course of his experience in the settlement has shown him that the Revonus- 
Gourts did not as a rule raise the rates of occupancy tenants to anything like a fair- 
and equitable rate: He would apparently wish competition introduced, pure and simple. 
“Why should the Officers of Government step in to fix the rent of land between 
landlord and tenant any more than the price of sugar between huyer and seller? 
Lam for free trade in lant us well as ih its produce, and I amconvinced ‘that: the cub 
tivator would beneftt in the long run.” It wouid be a curious reversal of our Irish 
experience if it did.  In- the long run” peasants increase and maltiply : and I don’t 
sec how greater competition for land-is to benefit competitors, whatever may be its. 
effect on those who hold it in proprietary possessions To advocate free trade in land, 
in Northern India seems to me in a Settlement Officer to argue a strange forgetfulness, 
af the mode in which the respsctive interests in the lind Kaye grown aud are growing- 
wnder-our rule, 
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Mr. Buck, after giving illustrations of the working of the first enhancing clause 
of Section XXIL., Act X. of 1859, concludes :— The defect in the law is manifest, It 
does not allow the general rate of an under-rented. tract to be lifted to a fair level. 
The remedy I propose is twofold: in the first place, a greater discretion should be 
allowed to Settlement and other experienced Officers on the extent of arca from 
which puttee rates may be chosen x and in the second place, permission should be 
given to raiso the rates payab'o by occupancy-tenants in some fair proportion to the 
rates payable by tenants-at-will, which tend to riso to a natural level by competition.” 
Indirectly: we may infer that Mr. Buck thinks tlie present rent law. does keep down tlie 
neut-rate, and consequently the revenue 


Mr. Ridsdale writes: —“ The existing: rent laws, by imposing a cumbrou gs, uncer- 
tain, and expensive procedure for enhancing the rents of mouroosee tenants, without per- 
mitting any reference to rents paid by ‘ unprotected’ tenants, undoubtedly largely 
retard, and in many cases considerably prevent, the natural development of the rental, 
and thereby restrich the Government revenue, which is based thereon.” He has 
found in. practice that the Courts have always hitherto maintained rents decreed with 
discrotion with reference to the avarage rates of tracts where protected tenants largely 
Preponderate.” But all allusion to rents paid by tenants-at-will, or other natural 
standard of rent, aro carefully avoided. 


Mr. White thinks that to the extent in which they fetter the Settlement Officer, 
‘the rent laws interfere with a fall asscssment, His views are similar to. those-of Mr, 
Crosthwaite, Mr. Patterson, and others whose opinions I have quoted. 


Mr. Hobart writes :— In enhancement cases Ido not think that sufficient stress 
is laid on Clause 2, Section 17; of the Act. If a.sort of standard were-set up for occu- 
pancy-tenants, and if their profits were limited to a certain amount of the produce, 
like those of the landlord (calculated, if necessary, in the current market value), as in 
my proposed scheme, and their rent could be enhanced and reduced thereto, it would 
be a plainer and simples rule than.that which obtains at present.” 


32; It will be seen. that, on the whole; the opinion seems to be that the-rent law, 
though it does from its provisions throw <difficulties)in the way of adopting a fair 
atandard for the-valuation and enhancemect of rents, is worked as-fairly as can be; and 
that the-Civil Courts are in no way to be charged with. anything like obstructiveness, 
Tho Board’s views on this point are-already before the Governmont of India, and will 
be found at page 88 seq. of my Memorandum on. North-West Settlements. I necd 
say nothing further here as to my own. opinion, for the whole of my argument in 
that Note points to. the inexpediency of leaving Courts of Law to adjudicate rents 
at time of sottloment. The Rent and Revenue Code now about to the placed before the 
Council embody the views of most of the Collectors and Settlement Officers in these 
Provinces; and it is unnecessary in view of the action taken by the Local Government 
to dwell any mre on this part of the subject. 


33, The-third question put to-offtcers was thts :— 


 TII,—The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in. view of o settlement for 
a term of years, enhancement of rent-rates, beyond the present provailing standard, 
ia or- may: safely be assumed as a: basis of assessment should be stated. The expe- 
diency of assuming at time of settlement any considerable rise in rents which is prose 
pective only—in other words, of taking for an indefinite term of years a larger share 
than usual of tho cxisting rental assets—must.bo weighed here. with especial reference 
to the circumstances.of each district.” 


Mr. Patterson (Futtehporo), thinks “that Settlement Officors-alroady go:as far in 
this. direction. as is eampatible with safety.” The revonue.assessed.by them “ should. 
Ihad. to a levelling up.” to.2. standard. based. on. rents paid. in. estates in. which: the ordi- 
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nary motives causing under-renting are absent. I would allow him the widest lati- 
tude in comparing tracts of similar fertility, and the Commissioner and Bourd, being 
from their position able to form a wider induction, can of course test his rates 
by comparison with those paid in districts with similar advantages. But it would, I 
think, be unsafe to assume, on purely theoretical grounds, a rise much béyond any rates 
actually paid.” 


Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad), while he would assume a prospective increase on the 
ground that rents have been hitherto for some reason inadequate and below the level 
of other similar tracts, would be very cautious in the case where rents, though pre- 
viously adequate, have failed to rise with the rise in prices. “The estimate should be 
based rather upon known facts, such as tho condition of the tenants, the extent of 
enhancement which has already taken place, and the like, than upon theoretical 
grounds,” 


Buldeo Buksh cannot recommend any such measure, and makes some important 
remarks on the impolicy of entering on mere speculation, or of adopting any course 
unintelligible to the people, which I shall quote under the next and final question. 


Mr. Wigram (93) and Mr. E. Colvin (109) think that much must be left to the 
discretion of the Settlement Officer. Mr, Wilson (112) thinks any such scheme “ dan- 
gerous.” 


Mr. Currie (Shahjchanpore) thinks the extent to which such an increase may bé 
assumed “ is the full limit to which rent-rates will rise immediately on the declaration 
of the revised jumnmas, i. ¢., within a period of two, or, at the outside, three years from 
the commencement of the new assessments.” “ Any assumption of rise in rents. 
beyond this, based even on the most plausible grounds, I look upon as dangerous, and 
to be guarded against.” 


Mr. Moens writes :—‘‘ Experience in all the. recent settlements has shown that 
rents always do rise after tho. revision of assessment. The extent of that rise must 
depend on the special circumstances of the district. No general rule can be laid down.” 
“ The ‘ prevailing st audard of rents” must form the basis of all rates for assessment.” 


Mr. Buck, “ for several reasons, cannot think it would be safe to assume any en- 
hancement of the rent-rates above the existing standard,” His reasons are threc,—1st, 
tho enhancement’ of merely under-rented fields already causes sufficient increase on 
cultivation and proprietors ; 27, the rent-law does not allow of it; 8rd, there is no 
certainty at present of what actually is the margin of profit left to cultivators, and that 
this margin is not likely to be reduced by a continual fall in prices, 


Mr. Ridsdale (162) thinks any such system would be “very dangerous.” Colonel 


Ternan agrees with him. 


Mr. White (172) is ‘¢ quite clear that there is no danger in giving Settlement 
Officers a discretional power on this point,” but doubts if it is possible to lay down any 
hard and fast rules for invariable observance; the “ probable results of the near 
future ” only must be looked to. 


Mr. Hobart (178) does not “ think that any man can possibly foresee to what 
height prices will rise during the term of settlement. The system pursued at present 
appears to be the best that could possibly be adopted.” 


34. There could have been but Jittle doubt what the reply to such a question could 
be. Settlement Officers already go great lengths in thia direction. Recently, in two cases, 
the Board have been compelled to call the attention of tho Assessing Officer to what 
seemed the extravagance of his assumptions. The rents to be taken as standards must be 
stundard rents, Present rent may in a great measure be below these, but the certainty that 
tley admit of enhancemeni will justify the Settlement Officer in assuming that on revision 
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of the Government demand enhancement will be made. But if these rents are casual ; 
if numerically, or by the circumstances in which they were fixed, they do not give a 
reliable index of the probablo rise in rents hitherto untouched, they cannot, with any 
policy, be accepted as the basis of assessment. In point of fact,as has already been 
stated, present settlements fallat much more than 50 percent. of actually existing 
assets, 


35. Some officera, Mr. Keene for instance, and Mr. Ricketts, would, if I under 
stand them rightly, base rents on a kind of farmers’ va'uation, They would try back to 
the svstem which failed under Regulation VIT. of 1822. I should not have thought 
that this would have recommended itself to any officers who had read the record of pre- 
vious triais on this head in the Board’s Volume of Selections for 1872. It secms to mo 
the wildest and the widest sea to venture over on which English Civil Officers could 
ever set sail. We shall sec, when we come to Mr. Halsey’s paper, how ke, Sir R. Mont- 
gomery, and Mr. Hume--the former and later cortainly claiming special interest 
in agricultural matters—iitler in their estimates of gross and net outturo. The pro‘ect 
completely ignores, moreover, the custom of the country, the tenurea, and the ecnditions 
restricting and regulating rent, You may fix what rent you like, but how are you 
going to get teuants of all classes to accept your valuation? The acheme could 
succeed only if the land wero a tabula rasa; with Civil Officers as thick as leaves, 
and as expert as Mr. Mechi. 


36. The last question refers to— 


“TV.—The expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement or re-adjust- 
ment during a term of temporary settlement, in consequence of the diminished value 
of the precious metals, or other causes, such as those enumerated in para. 25 of the 
Government letter, with effect of canals and other puclic works upon tho assessment 
of the land rovenue.”’ 


Mr. Crosthwaite writes :--“ As to leaving the assessments open to re-adjustment 
during the currevey of the settlement, upon auy ground whatever, I think that it 
would destroy the confidence of the people entirely.”” Mr, Moore (39) is quite opposed 
to the re-a.ijustment of the demand during the curreacy of the settlement. Mr. 
Patterson says: —" The essential point in the preseut system of long leases is the 
confidence relt by the agricultural classes that, fora generation, their position is secure, 
The policy has been succosstul, and has couferred on the country a hitherto unknown 
degree of prosperity. I deprecate the imposition of any additional demand during the 
term of settlement on account of any cause which does not directly increase the pre- 
duce.” In the case only of canals would he allow of any interference ; and for these 
he would introduce in temporary settlements the system first advocate by Mr. 
Crosthwaite in the caso of permanent settlement, and recommended for adoption by 
the present Lieutenant-Crovernor, then Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, in his 
Minute dated 10th May, 1861. The proposal was to fix a rate representing the 
additional profit accruing to the landlord trom canal-irrigation, and to apply this rate at 
stated intervals to the additional area brought under irrigation.” 


Mr. Carpenter cannot “ express his opinion too strongly against any such mea~ 
sure.” Hentsdo not rise steadily, but by jumps. A landlord does not take bigher rents 
from his cultivators merely because prices have risen, but because after lapse of time 
he sees that they can pay more. ‘ By continually meudling with the assessment, we 
should only defeat our own end.” 


Buldeo Buksh, to whose remarks on thishead I have in a previous paragraph drawn 
attention, writes:—" Tbe real cause for congraculation to tke people, and the source of 
prosperity under the British rule, as contrasted with the former Governments, aud 
felt vy the generality of the ignorant masses, unaccustomed to thinking, is, that while the 
latter harrasscd them with annual tushkhees assessment male on insufficient or fict:- 
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Temponary Sertrewet® tious grounds, burdened them with numerous oppressive abweab cesses, and on the rea- 


Question IV, 
Open Settlements. 


Page 93, 


lisation thereof subjected them to the most rapacious underlings, in whose hands neither 
their persons nor proporty were secure,—under the former, although this last evil is not 
quite extinct, yet once they had the settlement of their estates concluded, they wero free 
from the two former ; enjoyed long, if not permanent, leases based on real facts (which, 
in trath, were long terms of peace and happiness), and had to pay a few and fixed cesses. 
Should the system of assessments, based on assumed speculative and prospective rent-rates 
be introduced in settlements, should the terms of temporary settlements be very much 
reduced, though there may he some inconsiderable increase of the Government demand, 
yet it cannot very likely fail to bo at the expense of the contented feelings of the majority 
of the people, and may add to the evils complained of under the former Governments, 
the hardships of punctual and regular realisation of the dues, and of the penalty of for- 
feiture. 


“The operation of an ordinary settlement takes such a long term of years to com~ 
plete it thoroughly, causes such an extra drain on the mental peace and bodily comfort, 
and the moneyed resources of the people, that after its conclusion they are most in need 
of those comforts and enjoyments which an undisturbed long term of sottlement, with 
moderate assessment under a good Government, can only confer.” 


“ For the reasons above stated, I would not advise the expediency of leaving the 
assessments open to enhancement or to re-adjustment during the term of temporary 
settlement, contingent only on the diminished value of the precious metals, the crea- 
tion of new centres of consumption, or the increased facilitios of communication. The 
loss occasioned by the former may in a way bemade up by additional appropriate taxes, 
and that by the two latter by introducing some kind of town or transit duty in the 
locality where it may be needed. 


“ The case with irrigation canals is different ; their construction costs a great 
deal, and they are directly instrumental in imparting fertilising influcnce to the soil, 
and increasing its productive powers. A clause as to the re-adjustment of jumma, conse- 
quent on the opening of new canals of irrigation, may be inserted in the settlement 
administration paper. In other cases, leaving temporary settlements open to enhancer 
ment of jumma, howsoever just the measure may seem to bo, is likely to deprive the 
people of the peace and tranquility of the mind, and is sure to keep them in a state of 
dread and suspicion, which, succeeding anxieties they have heen suttering while the 
rettlement was being made, must bo very distressing. And after all in many cases it 
may be difficult to carry out those measures of enhancement so judiciously and carofully 
ag to avoid hardships, and at the same time to ussess a reasopablo amount. 


* Besides the system of short temporary seitlements, or of open temporary settle 
ments, liable to the enhancement of jumma during its term, on the increase of rental 
assets, is not likely to yield nearly as large a revenue as it may be at first expected 
by the most sanguine calculations. For, as has been stated in a preceding para- 
graph, by most of the proprietors discontinuing to take interest in the improvements 
of their estates, and the enhancement of rents during and about the close of a term 
of settlement, very little (gener ally not more than a third of the term) will be spent 
in the development of the resources of the estates, and even during that they cannot 
but be indifferently managed. Such a state of things, and the amount of expenses 
gencrally incurred in settlements, cannot ultimately contribute to any large gain to 
Government.” 


Mr. Wigrain “ would strongly deprecate the plan of leaving assessments open to 
enhancement, as tending to unsettle and disturb the niinds of Jandholders.” “ I would 
far prefera short settlement for ten or fifteen yearson the openly avowed reason that by 
that time a railway will be opened, or a canal in working order, to one which would 
keep the zemindars in constant uncertainty.” 
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Mr, Reid would have no interference. “ Waatover the length of the period for Tewronany Szrramzyre 
which Government makes the settlement, let the assessment be made according to pre- (pes battoueli 
sent prevailing rates, and not be liable to change during the poriod of settlement.” He  "#8® 8% 
discusses briofly the expodiency of decennial settlements, and concludes that “oa the 
whole it would be beat, [ believe, to let the present system of settlement stand as it 
is,” 

Nuzeer Abmud would “ adhere to thirty years for the present, becauza tho country Page 100, 
is progressing fast. But the leas you harass the people, the more you would strengthen 
their allegianco to the rule, and perhaps after one or two renewals of assessinent titty 
years will be a fair time to let the people rest.” 


Mr. Webster thinks it “ unadvisable to leave the settlement, when once completed Page 193, 
for a term of yoars, open to re-adjustment on any ground whatevor.” Tho additional 
income would be “dearly purchased at the expense of the feeling of general insecurity 
and irritation which such proceediugs would certainly produce among tho people,” 


Mr. E. Colvin thinks it “‘inexpedient to leave the assessments open to re-adjust- Page 106. 
ment pending the period of a temporary settlement,’ “ Itmay besafely said that there 
is nothing which unsettles the mind of agricultural society so much as the progress of 
settlement opcrations.” 


Mr. Wilson agrees with him (112), and so does Mr. Currie (123). 


Mr. Moens “would most carnestly deprecate loaving.the assessment open to Page 135. 
cnhancemont for any cause whatever during 2 period of temporary settlement. Any 
such reservation would at once, and with reason, destroy all feeling of security in the 
settlement, and would consequently depreciate the value of landed property.” “It 
would be utterly impossible for the most expert laa! valuator to say by how much the 
rental of a particular village had improved from iny one of these causes.” But ho 
subsequently excepts from this statement the case of canals, and proceeds to advocate 
a scheme for assessing canal-irrigated land at dry rates. “ Government haa the com- 
mand of the canal-water, and can demand any rate it pleases for its use.” Te “ fails to 
perceive a single objection to the plan.” Spacedees not, allow here an analysis of his 
scheme, but the objection which seems to me vital is, that you would have two Scttle- 
ment Departments: the Settlement Officer assessing land, not on its rental value, as 
he ordinarily doas, but ona fictitiously reduced rate; and the Canal Officer, who 
knows nothing of rent, attempting to reach the landlord's profits by rates imposed by 
his own lights, and with no other limit probably than the capacity of landlords to pay, 
The scheme is quite incompatibie with a uniform Crovernment rule of 50 per cent. of 
the net asscts, 


Mr. Buck writes :-—‘‘ Free permission to levy new demands Ly gradual increments Page 153. 
would be a most useful measure. The suddenness of the increase is often oppressive, 
both to landlords and tenants, Mr. Maxwell, whom | have mentioned as an ex-prdprie- 
tor of large estates, has told me that the immediate levy of a heavy invrease has been 
felt by him as a great hardship, and that he could not create immediately a corres- 
ponding evhancemtut in the rent-roll without causing great distress to his cultivators.” 
He would allow no other form of interference except in the case of extension of 
canal-water. He recommends a quinqnennial revision of assessment in canal villages, 
and proposes a system for the adjustinent of the demand, which, in the face of the new 
Canal Bill, 1 need not stop to note, 


Mr. Ridsdale would have no interforence for any cause whatever during the term Page 152, 
of settlemont, “ Above all things, the certainty and inviolability of the settlement 
engagements, fixing absolutely the demand on the land fur a specified term of years, 
ought to be maintained at all costa,” 
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Mr. White similarly condemns intorference on the ground of its effects on peoples’ 
minds, but does not seem to object to an averagé rate for “extraordinary” canal 
revenue, 

37. The consensus of officers as to the impolicy of interfering during the term of 
settlement, except in the casc of canal irrigation, is no more than was to be expected. 
Any one even superficially acquainted with the people must see how such a step would 
stamp out, as Nuzeer Ahinud puts it, “what confidence remains.” Similarly, the mea- 
sure of disconnecting the cesses from land revenue, however unanswerable on grounds of 
financial expediency, is, politically, in my opinion, a mistake. If it must be adopted, I 
think the cesses should be at any raie fixed for stated periods. Tho great host of petty 
owners draw no distinction between the different heads to which their payments are cre~. 
dited, or the mode in which they arecalculated. They see that Government reserves to 
itself the right of increasing, during tho term of settlement, their payments ; and, as Bul-. 
deo Buksh says, the knowledge “ deprives the people of peace and tranquillity of mind, 
and is sure to keep them in a state of dread and suspense.” His Honor, in the letter to 
which the Board are now about to reply, has pointed out the difference between the effects 
of works directly increasing the quantity, or indirectly adding to the value of the produce, 
and it may be added that unless rents rise appreciably on the opening of a new rail or- 
market, there can be no sufficient ground, even on the argument of the Government of 
India, for keeping open the term of settlements. But the rise in rents is aslow and uncer-. 
tain process, and would probably be further retarded by the knowledge among proprie- 
tors that as soon as it was accumplished or even begun, a Settlement Officer would be 
popped on to the estate to make fresh “ assumed rates,” and theorize, at their expense, 
as to the sufficiency or otherwise of the rents actually enforced or contemplated. In- 
crease of population is, in the sense used by the Government of India, one of the “ causes, ' 
independent of the action of the occupant of tho land,” which increase the value of the 
land, Few causes would raise the rental value of lands more than a rapid inerease in 
population. Few at the same time would so much reduce the profits of cultivators, 
The argument of tho Government of India would justify us, nevertheless, in stimulat- 
ing and justifying, during the eurrency of a settlement, under the competition of 
enhanced population, by a demand for increased revenue, the demand of the proprie-. 
tor on his tenants for a rack-rent, This is carrying the position to an extreme, but 
I think it is a logical consequence of the views put forward in their despatch. 


38, The conclusion which I think may be justly drawn from the whole matter is 
that the time has not come when it would be fair or equitable, whether to the Government 
or the people, to introduce a permanent settlement; and that tho question can, without 
injustice to the people (who really only want to have a little peace and quiet), lie over till 
our recent re-settloments are approaching their term. The people do not insist on a 
permanent settlement : the moment for granting it would be unfortunate. The Provincos 
are in a transition state throughout: rentsare slowly adjusting themselves: the pressure 
of the revenue on landlords, owing to the difference in the inequality of rents at time of 
settlement, and their gradual future assimilation, will presently groatly vary. But the 
system of temporary settlement, with the aid of modifications now proposed in the rent» 
laws, is adequate as regards the treasury, and has given satisfaction to the people. Those 
settlements, however, should run for 380 years, as heretofore. If we are to have short- 
term sottlements, and if these short-term settlements are to be open to enhancement on 
the plea of cesses, we may as well, so far as the people are concerned, declare our intention 
to have no term at all. The Governmont in these Provinees may not be getting that 
exact share of the outturn of the land which, were we Thakurs or Moguls, we might claim, 
But if the English Government leaves to the people more of tho public rental than did 
its predecessors, it offers them infinitely less means of earning a living. No Government 
in the world, which wishes to preserve its existence, will insist on extorting with one 
hand larger revenues, while with the other it closes the door to employment; yet de- 
siring, meanwhile, to enforce, and for the first time in the history of its subjects, ta. 
maintain, absolute peace and order. We must look at the matter by the light of 
1872, and not by the dim religious laws of Menu. Morcover (though this is a considera- 
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tion which does not seem to oppress some of us), we aro pledged. We have created 
property; wo have respected tenures ; we have, in a word, abandoned the right to push 
the proprietor aside, and to tottle up for him, by his threshing floor, the value and the 
yield of his acres. If our ignorance did not shrink from such a labour, our good faith 
might suggest the impolicy of it. Another reflection which must occur to us all is, 
that it is rather late in tho day to be talking about the system of tho North-West Set- 
tlements. We have nearly resettled the Provinco, and, except as a mattor of ingenious 
speculation, I do not think we need at this eleventh hour consider whether we had 
not better undo all our work. If fifteen or sixtcen years ago these matters had been 
proposed to us, the time might have seemed appropriate and expedient. But to agitate 
them now can serve little or no practical use, and only keep the people uncasy and the 
palm of Government for larger revenues itchy. The views of those who press for re- 
consideration sccm to me to rest wholly on fiscal considerations, which are a part 
only, and not the largest part, of considerations of public policy. “ Can you or can you 
not, in view of the economical revolution, squeeze more?’’ To which the true answer 
secms to me to be that, in view of the economical revolution, wo certainly can ; but that 
in view of the security of tho country, the salus reipublice, which is the euprema lex, wo 
cannot ; and, I should like to add, we will not. 


A. COLVIN. 
December 31st, 1872. 
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APPENDIX ON MR. HALSEY’S MEMORANDUM. 


1. I said in my Note that as Mr. Halsey had not categorically answered the 
Board’s questions, it would be more convenient to reserve comments on his paper till 
the general question had been dealt with. Accordingly I now add some remarks. 


2, It must be borne in mind that Mr. Halsey writes of the Cawnpore District 
only. He specially notices this when entering on the question of cultivators’ profits 
and of prices, where he says :—“I will now proceed to discuss the questions raised by 
the Board, but, in doing so, I must be allowed to depart from the order in which they 
stand, for reasons which will become obvious as we proceed, and premising that in all which 
follows I am referring only to the District of Cawnpore, I shall begin, kc, &.” The cir- 
cumsiances of Cawnpore are peculiar. From A. D.1778, as we read in the opening lines 
of Montgomery’s Statistical Report, “a considerable body of troops has always been 
cantoned there, and for many years it was the principal military station in India.” 
Now it is far Jess important as a military station, It was, moreover, the principal scene 
of thoso wholesale transfers of landed property for arrears of land revenue which 
occurred in the early years of our rulo, and which led to the appointment, of a Special 
Commission under Regulation I. of 1821. Both under Native Government and for 
many years under our own, we learn from the report referred to that it was very 
grievously over-assessed. In the Oudh days “the revenues of the country wero 
anticipated; the tenures by which the amils and farmers heli their possessions were 
most precarious, and the misery of the lower classes, excluded from all protection, was 
excessive.” When we took over the districtin 1802, “the first step was a false 
one--we raised the revenue.” And when at length, after a succession of revisions, the 
rovenne was about to be re-adjusted and the people to findrelief, there came the famine 
of 1838. Great transfers had, meanwhile, taken place, and thedistrict was in a depressed 
state. Cawnpore must not be taken, any more than the other extreme we have 
recently seen quoted, Boolundshubur, as “an example of what is very generally 
going on.” 

3. Mr. Halsey secks to establish the following main positions :— 


Jst.—That on an average the margin left for the cultivators’ subsistence is 
less than the value of the labour be has expended on his land. 


2nd.—That there has been no riso in prices, guoed the principal staples of 
the district, during the past fifty years. 


3rd,—That therefore there is no ground for assuming any considerable pros- 
pective rise in rents. 


4th.—That in view of the selling prices of land, the rental profits now left to 
the proprietors are small, 


5th.—That there being no prospect of a rise in rents, and little profit from the . 
land, the present demand should be lowered, and then made permanent. 


4. On the first point there has becn some misapprehension, Mr, Halsey has 
heen understood to say that cultivation is carried on at a loss, He does not say this, 
but expressly guards himself, by writing, in reference to his statement of outturn and 
cost :~—“ Supposing this statement then stands the test of criticism, it will be mani- 
fest that 77 the cultivator of this district had to pay for labour, he could not cultivate 
at a profit.” 


5. To say of a peasant cultivator that “7/ he had to pay for the labour of himself 
and his family, he could zoé cultivate ata profit” isa truism, and a position which no 
one would for a moment deny. Ifa man, whose sole business in life it is to cultivate, 
pays another man to do his business: in other words, if a man carries on his work 

under conditions in which it never is carried on, he certainly cannot expect a profit. 
This, however, isthe condition under which Mr. Halscy calculates the profits of his 
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cultivator. Again, if Mr. Halecy debits the head of the family with wages paid to its 
members for assistance in cultivation, he should correspondingly credit the members 
of the family with the wages received from its head. The margin left for the family’s 
subsistence, in other words, cannot bo less than the sum received by the family, 


6. The cost of cultivation Mr. Halscy divides into— 


Seed, Bird-scaring, 
Ploughing, sowing, and manure. Reaping. 

Weeding. Thrashing and clearing. 
Watering. Rent. 


Excepting sced and rent, the whole of thesc expenses are supposed by the statement 
to be performed by hired labour, and paid forin cash. Rent in the case of wheat is put 
at Rs, 8 per acre, and seed at Rs. 2, in all Rs. 10, out of a total cost of Rs. 44-11-0, 
leaving Rs. 34-11-0 as the portion of the expenses borne by hired labour and paid for by 
our peasant cultivator. The value of the produce is put at Rs. 37. Actually, and as a 
matter of fact, the balance on an acre, after deducting money payments, will by this 
calculation be Rs. 37 minus 10-0, or Rs. 27 per acre, Mr. Halsey works it out at 
Rs, 7-11-0 loss, 


7. If the object of his figures is to establish the position— that on an average 
the margin left for the cultivator’s subsistence is less than the value of the labour he has 
expended on his land ’—he should have credited to the subsistence fund of the family 
the valuo of labour which he has debited against its head. But if Mr. Halsey wants. 
to show that, as a matter of fact, rents cannot be raised higher, what he should have 
given was an estimate of the bond side costs of cultivation on the average area of a 
peasant cultivator, showing the average produce and the margin which remained 
for subsistence after deduction of all cost of cultivation, the average of the family, 
and an estimate of the cost of subsistence. As it stands, the calculation is beside 
the question, while the extreme difference between his caloulations, and the other 
two quoted, throw a common doubt onthe avcuracy—even for such purposes as they 
may be meant to serve—of all three. As Mr. Ricketts has pointed out in his letter, 
Mr. Halsey, in his three calculations in this one Jeter, gives three different estimates 
of outturn. 


8. The second position is that there has been no rise in prices, guoad the princi- 
pal staples of the district, during the last fifty years. 


Before saying anything about the prices givenin Statement B., it may be pointed 
out that, as a matter of fact, the figures show that prices have risen, and in some cases 
very considerably, The rise is as follows, ranged in the first and last periods given in 
the statement :—~ 


Wheat. | Barley. Gram. ({Dal,Urhur.| Jowar. Bajra.. 














nt tne 


Md. S. C. \Md. 8. ©, (Ma, S.C. (Md. 8. C. Ima. s. C. [a 8. C. 








1841-50, 
1823-1630, average price, wo | 024 5] 086 6} 0388 4] 080 41] 1 6 9 18 8 
1861-1873, do. do., oe f 02213] 68012] 025 14' 0382 2 | 027 5, 024 8 
Amount’of rise per rupee, w | 0 1 8| 0 610; 0 7 6 Nil, 018 4] O19 6 
Percentage, ave 6 15° 22° Nil, 40° 44: 





How, in the face of these figures, Mr. Halsey can commit himself to the statement 
that “there has been no rise in prices, quoad the principal staples of the district, during 
the past fifty years,” I cannot conecive. For two of these staples he only gives figuras 
for thirty years, But comparing the extremes of the period given, there is shown. 
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in every case but one a rise, and in the case of the threo staples forming the chief food 
of the cultivating in common with the rest of the lower classes, a very extraordinary riso. 
He says,— “ This list of prices shows a result very different from the generally received 
opinion as to a rise in prices ;’’ but it seems to me to show results in the case of four staples 
identical with those of other inquiries, viz., that the rise in prices has been very great. 
The ordinary method adopted by Scttlement Officers is to compare the first with the 
last ten years of the recent Settlement. Contrasting similarly with Mr. Halscy’s last 
period the corresponding initial period, the identity of Mr. Halsey’s figures with those 
of other officers is infinitely more striking :-- 


Wheat. Barley. Gram, {Dal, Urhur| Jowar, Bajra. 








Md. S.C. |Md. S. CG. |Md. 8S. C. /Md. S.C. 


1841-51, oe 029 1 117 034 8 10 7 
1861-71, ro O 22 13 0 20 12 0 25 14 031 2 
t 











Md. S. C. |Md, 8. C. 


159) 18 8 
027 56; 024 1 





9. Mr. Halsey, it is truc, speaking from his own experience and from “ general 
report,” says that the harvests in the first decades (viz. 1840-50 and 1850-60) were above 
rather than below the average; but that would only show, even if general rumour did 
not also say that during tho last ten years harvests had been below the average, that the 
bond fide rise during the last thirty years has not been so great as it seems. It does not 
touch the question of tho riso during the last ji/ty years, or the comparison of the term of 
1823-30 with that of 1861-71. 


10, As to the table of prices, neither Sir R. Montgomery nor Mr. Halscy say 
what the weight of their secr is. I suppose itis the same. But a study of the table 
shows that the reason of the comparatively small riso in prices in some staples is not 
that the present prices are at all lower than in other districts, but that in 1823-30 
pricos were exceptionally high. And two points must be noted here. 


11. In the first place, the prices are apparently those of the Cawnporo City. And 
as we havo already seen, for many years after the introduction of our rule, Cawnpore 
was one of the largest military cantonmentsin India. This explains the disparity in the 
comparative prices of wheat and the inferior staples; and, if the tables are accurate, 
accounts in a measure for the high prices of wheat which ruled from 1823 to 1830, 


T havo drawn up a comparative table from Mr. Buck’s diagram, showing the. 
prices ruling in Cawnporo and the neighbouring district of Futtchgurh from 1828 to 
1870. Tho seer of Mr. Buck’s statement has been reduced to the Government secr. A 
glance at the comparative figures of the first and last few years will} show that the 
high prices of tho Cawnpore City found no parallel in Futtehgurh. 


12. But in the next place, and this is far the most important of the two, it will 
be scen from Mr. Halsey’s table that prices rose suddenly in 1826-1827, Mr, Halsoy 
makes no mention of the fact, but a reference to Mr. Girdlestone’s Famine Report 
(pages 33 sey.) will show that 1825-26 and 1826-27 were years of oxcessive drought 
and distress over all the districts above Cawnpore. Mr. Halscy has included in tho first 
eight years, which he compares with the years 1861-1871, two years of high prices 
plainly traceable to that dronght, entering in the eleven years of his last average 
only 1861, a single year of exceptional prices, which scarcely affects the average of 
those eleven years. He should have struck out 1826 and 1827 from the first eight years, 
and 1861 from the last eleven, to get at the normal prico of wheat, which would then 
have stood as follows :— 


1823-30 (omitting 1826-1827), bee vee vee = 27-3 
1862-71, sa aii sie see oo == 22-11 
Incrcaso per‘cent., wee oe = 1 


13. I give figures to show for the first and last decade the number of times 
wheat rose or fell above 27 seers, which, deducting 1837, 1838, 1860 and 1861, as 
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famine years, may be taken as the medium, the price having fallen between 1823 
and 1871 an equal number of times above and below 27 seers. The result is as 
follows :~- 


ITigher. Lower, 
1823-1832, ove coe eee eo 4 6 
1862-1871, ose toe eee eve 2 8 


14, Compare this with the results of a similar analysis made by Mr. Buck at 
page 144; add that the period from 1823 to 1832 includes two years of extraordinary 
drought, that comparison with the intervening decades would be vory much more 
against his assertion, and we can then appreciate tho value of the deductions which 
Mr. Halsey draws from the figures before us. 


15. The conclusion I come to is, that Mr. Halsey has misread his figures, and has 
wholly lost sight of the two causes which raised the price of wheat in the Cawnpore 
City in the first period marked off by him, 


16. There is no noed for discussing tho third position until we can receive some 
more satisfactory explanation as to the first two. If the cultivator is rack-rented, and 
if prices have not risen, and (which is more important) will not rise, wo need not 
expect larger rents, But the evidence furnished us on either is as yet quite incon- 
clusive : and, so far as it goes, points decidedly the other way. 


17. Tho fourth proposition is, that in view of the selling prices of land the rental 
profits left to the proprictors are small, This applies only to the Cawnpore District, 
The figures bear out the statement; but we also learn that selling prices are rising, 
and if wo are to take selling prices as a gauge of rental profits, the rental profits are 
rising too, 

Tho totals of the threo decades are these :—= 
























Private Sales. 
Area, Jumma, Prices, Rate per acre. |No, of years 
Rs Ra, Ra. a p. 

1840-1850, be 1,72,866 1,79,594 5,89,781 3 6 8 3°28 
1850-1860, te 93,141 1,80,006 7.05,682 79 2 542 
1860-1870, sea 1,45 ,672 2,20,160 18,98,959 997 6-35 
Total, 1840-1870, ... 4,11,179 5,29,769 28,11,129 613 4 5°30 

Sales under decrees of Court. 
1840-1850, 57,931 78,616 2,56,828 4611 3°26 
1850-1860, 86,622 47,916 ‘1,98,387 5 68 414 
1860-1870, 47,201 65,888 8,838,496 7100 5:06 
Total, 1840-1870... 5 9 0 3:96 


1,41,754 | 1,92,420 7,88,2 11 


18, The value of land, it will be seen, has steadily rison, though it is less than 
in many other districts. No one acquainted with f* 7 Provinces would, of course, sup- 
pose that Cawnpore is other than highly assessed: ~vertheless, not only the value per 


acre, a8 Mr. Hateey says, but the number of _ rehase, has steadily increased. 
Mr. Halacy thinks that the prices at<ales «ME O€F_=— dex. They onght not to. 
Land is often sold below its value at sales. Men very, ‘v will not bid against a 
decree-holder. The extent of prior obligations on the , “Iways certain, The 
returns shown in Settlement Officers rent-rate report: rinay almost say 


invariably) show a higher price at private sales. 


19. If rents have not risen, what has made the -9 "S # tne land rise? Mr. 


Halsey answers, forgetting for a moment his own Table B. ud all the restof it: —“ The 
105 
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increased value of produce.” No doubt; but it is not the reply one would have ex- 
pected him to give. Ho goes on to say he is “ perfectly satisfied it is not owing to any 
riso in rents.” But so many figures and facts have “ perfectly satisfied ” Mr. Halsey 
in the course of this memorandum that one can scarcely accept his assurance of satis- 
faction on this head. There is nothing else especially requiring notice, I think. 
Whatever the merits of Mr. Halscy’s views, they require stronger proof ; and I do 
not sce that his paper helps us much to a conclusion. 


A. C. 


Statement showing the prices of certain Food Grains (in Government seers ) between the yeare 
1823-1870, in the Districts of Furruckabad and Cawnpore. 





Wueat. Bagwey. JOWAR. 


























th? ae ce tt ee eo8 toe ue 
‘ Eth ok, oy reg Lo Mewrd mS bw 
Year. 33 B= e SH 526 Sie : Bea Remarks, 
en 4 -Q 
Ba | #98 | 939 | Seq | #33 od 
gis |g 2 | gee |g =| g32 | 3 
S45 © eno 2th = © wt = 
pes | B32 | EFS | S22 | EPR | ERS 
Mas. S. C.|Mds, S. C.|Mds..S. C.imMds,'S.C.lIMas. §. C./Mds S. C. 
18928, oe | O19 11] 028 0 | 628 6) 089 3 
1824, oe | 024 4]/ 03012] 035 7) 1 9 O os 3 0 hc - 
1826, {| 0296 9] 1 2 0} 085 64 116 O} (ayo 0 0! 130 0 
1826, we | O15 2] 028 Of 019 9} 028 O|} majo 0 0} 10 9 
1827, we | 01615 | 015 6] 026 7] 62312] (ajo o 0} 0 8019 
1828, ++ | 031 4) 083 9| 1 10 158130 01 (aio 9 0} 039 3 
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APPENDIX A. 


No. 276, dated 26th May, 1871. 
From 
E. C. BAYLEY, Esq, C.S.1, 


Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, 


To 
Taz SECRETARY To tHe GOVERNMENT, 


North-Western Provinces. 


I am directed to reply to your letters noted in the margin, regarding the 


Soh aug AMAA aot woneuaty. 1860: settlements of the District of Boolundshuhur and 


» 1288, 4, 8th June, 1869. of Pergunnah Baghput, in the District of Meerut. 
o Tie. ‘ Be Hames The Governor-General in Council regrets that it 
» 1670A. » 10th December, 1870, has been impossible to dispose of these cases at 


an earlier date. They involve questions of much difficulty and of the highest import- 
ance. They re-open, among other matters, the whole question of the permanent settle- 
ment in the North-Western Provinces, and they bring under consideration some of the 
essential principles on which the assessment of the Jand revenue in Northern India is 
conducted. 


2. It appears that the revision of settlement in the District of Boolundshuhur 
was commenced in 1858, on the assumption that it was to be made, in the ordinary 
way, fora term of yoars, and it was carried on continuously until 1864. In that yoar, 
in eonsequence of the discussions regarding the proposed introduction of a permanent 
settlement into the North-Western Provinces, a revision of previous operations was 
ordered, and in 1868 a further revision was commenced, in order to bring the settle- 
ment into conformity with the orders contained in the Secretary of State’s Despatch 
of the 23rd March, 1867. 


Not long afterwards the Licutenant-Governor found reason to doubt whether 
the assessment proposed for the district was not altogether insufficient in amount, and 
he ordered Mr. Daniell, the Collector, to make 2 general inquiry into the subject. 


The result is shown in these papers. Mr. Daniell believes that two-thirds of the 
estates in the district are assessed far below the recognized rate under which the 
Government is entitled to 50 per cent. of the net assets. The Government demand 
under the old settlement was £105,683; under the new settlement it is £123,353, 


Mr. Daniell is of opinion that, if the 50 per cent. rule were now applied, the 
Government demand would be £141,353; in other words, that the State is losing 
£18,000 a year, and is taking only about 35 por cent, of the net assets instead of the 
50 per cent. to which it is entitled. Those conclusions are, in all essential respects, 
adopted by the Board of Revenue and by the Lieutenant-Governor. “It may be * 
assumed,” Sir W. Muir writes in his minute, dated 14th Decembor, 1869, paragraph 
16, “that if a settlement were now to be made in referenco to present rentals, and the 
evidence now available as to assets, there would, in all probability, be an increase of © 
about a lakh and three-quarters of rupees, more or less, 7. ¢., about 14 per cent. on the 
‘revised jumma.” 


The Lieutenant-Governor is, nevertheless, of opinion that the settlement should 
be confirmed. He states that he sees no reason to doubt that “ the assessments were 
framed adequately, under the recognized principles of settlement, at the time when 
they were determined,” and that the disproportion between the present assets and the 
Government demand is mainly due to the great and sudden rise in rents which has 


taken place since the assessment was fixed. 
1s 
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3. With regard to the canses which have led to this rise in rents, Mr. Daniel! 
says that it “ is not attributable to the increase of cultivation or irrigation; but, 
apart from any visiblo improvement, assets have increased to a great and certain 
extent” (report, paragraph 50). “The fact remains that at the time of settlement 
the rent-rolls were ascertained and believed to be 24-6 lakhs, and five years later they 
are estimated to be 28:2 lakhs” (paragraph 59). “The increase in income is not the 
result of local improvement. * * There is nothing whatever to show in any part 
of the district that any expenditure has been made to any appreciable extent either by 
landlords or tenants” (paragraph 73). ‘The determination of the Government 
demand is the one chief cause of rise, especially in villages which are free from any 
number of right-of-occupancy tenants, who may have hitherto been accustomed to 
hold at rathor low rates. Tho fact of tho Government demand having been fixed 
undoubtedly brought the land almost at once to its proper value. In other cases the 
value of the land has, I think, risen from the increased value of produce, and, in 
special circumstances, from the increased prosperity of any class of cultivators” 
(paragraph 76). Another cause is pointed out by tho Lieutenant-Governor in para- 
graphs 18 and 19 of his Minute, dated 14th December, 1869, He says :—“ It must not be 
lost sight of that tho general prevalence of rents in kind, at customary shares by divi- 
sion or valuation, has had a tendency to stereotype rates, and to prevent the rise of 
money rents; and this was no doubt a potent cause of long depression of the rates of 
rent which prevailed in this district, notwithstanding its populousness, prosperity, and 
situation in the high lines of commerce. Moreover, as pointed out by Mr. Currie, 

. : the conversion of rents in kind into money rents,* 
* The original says—“ conversion of ] : 

money rents into rents in kind,”—but this &0 operation largely carried out by that officer, 
coe, ana tis Geadege Map been cor, WAS A matter of great difficulty, especially in 
rected accordingly. tracts where no money standard existed. The 
operation was generally managed by consent of parties, and the cultivator had to be 
conciliated as well as the proprietors. The standard assumed was probably even at the 
time low; and, with the increasing tendency of rent to rise, it is not to be wondered 

that proprietors have since been able to raise the rents settled by Mr, Currie,” 


4. This increase of rents having taken place since the assessment was fixed, 
the Lieutenant-Governor considers that the Government is bound to accept and 
ratify the settlement for the remainder of the term of 30 years for which it was 
originally made. This term expires in 1888-89, or in about eighteen years from the 
present time. 


5. The question at issue is not, however, confined to the expediency of confirm- 
ing this scttlement for a term of years. The greater part of the Boolundshuhur 
District is declared to fulfil the conditions which, under tho last orders of the Secre- 
tary of State, would authorize a permanont settlement to be made. 


The Lieutonant-Governor naturally shrinks from the conclusion that the assess- 
ment which has been proposed in this district could properly be declared to be perma- 
nent, believing, as he does, the fact to be established that the total rental has increased 
during the last five years, sinco the assessment was made, by about 28 per cent., and 
that the increase is still rapidly going on. Under these circumstances, in presence 
of the obvious truth that a permanent settlement would involve an enormous sacrifice 
of future revenue, the Lieutenant-Governor comes to the conclusion that “the lesson 
may fairly be learned from the history of this scttlement, that the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent ¢ettlement are not sufficient.” 
The whole question of permanent settlement in the North-Western Provinces is thus 
necessarily re-opened. In regard to that question generally, tho views of the Gover- 
nor-General in Council will be stated further on. In regard to the question, as it 
affects Boolundshuhur in particular, it is sufficient for tho present to say that His 
Excellency in Council fully concurs in the Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusions that the 
assessments which have been made in that district cannot be made permanent, and 
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that they cannot in any way form the basis of a pormanent settlement, The practical 
question now is, whether the scttlement is to be confirmed, as the Lieutenant-Governor 


haa recommended, for the remainder of the term of 30 years, which will expire in 
1888-89, 


6. Much as the Governor-General in Council regrets the serious sacrifice of 
revenue which such a course involves, ho cannot avoid the conclusion that the Licute- 
nant-Governor'’s proposal ought to be adopted. His Honor has satisfiod himself not 
only by written reports, but by his own personal enquiries in the Boolundshuhur 
District, that there “seems no reason to doubt that the assessments were framed 
adequately, under the recognized principles of settlement, at the time when they were 
determined, aud provisional arrangements entered into with the proprietors, The 

disproportion (he says) of the present assets is due, as set forth in my former minute, 
to the great aud sudden rise in rents. Therefore, under the principles there explained, 
I am of opinion that the Government is bound to accept and ratify the settlemont.” 


Assuming the accuracy of the facts stated in the papers now before the Government, 
His Excellency in Council can come to no other conclusion. That the amount of the 
revenue is 80 small is a consequence of the system of settlement followed generally in, 
the North-Western Provinces; it is not the result of specially faulty proceedings in 
this particular district. Owing to the rise in rents, the increase in the prices of 
agricultural produce, the extension of irrigation, the construction of railways, and 
other similar causes, the country is now in a transition state; and if a new scttlement 
were now to be made, and we were to-fix the assessment at a sum fully equal to half 
the existing rental, we should probably, ns His Honor observes, find “in a few years 
that what has occurred would be again repeated.” 


Nor can the other reasons assigned by the Licutenant-Governor for confirming 
this settlement be overlooked, for they are of very serious importance. Settlement 
proceedings have, he says, “ been now in operation, more or less, for ten years in this 
district. The uncertainty consequent on this state of things cannot but have kept 
people’s minds in a most unsettled state, and prevented thoir devoting themselves, in 
the certainty of reaping the results, to the improvemont of their lands by the investment 
of labour and capital. Any revision of settlement which would prolong this harassing 
condition is much to be deprecated. It is most desirable that this long period of 
excitement and doubt should be brought to a close, and energy and application of 
capital and labour again fostered by the confirmation of the settlement.” 


Whether the conditions under which settlements are now being made for a torm 
of thirty years in the North-Western Provinces, give sufficient security for maintain- 
ing the just rights of the State, and for preventing tho sacrifice of any portion of that 
share of the rental of the land which theo State is entitled to receivo, is a general ques- 
tion of a very serious character. It can hardly be denied that such instances as the 
present throw gravo doubt upon the sufficiency of the cxisting system. It is clear that 
in Boolundshuhur the State is obtaining only about 34 per cent. of the rental of the 
land, instead of 50 per cent., which is now considered its equitable share, or instead of 66 
per cent., which was the share taken by the Government when the former settlements 
for thirty years were made. As regards this particular district, I am to state that, 
while the Governor-Gencral in Council accepts the Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusion 
that the confirmation of the settlement is necessary, ho does so with extreme reluctance, 
and only because he feels that the loss of rovenue is, in this case, a less serious evil, 
than that which would follow from the long delay which would attend any attempt 
to revise the principles on which the settlement has been made. It cannot be forgotten 
that sacrifices of the just rights of the State, such as those which have occurred in the 
present instance, not only confer no real benefit upon the country, but lead inevitably 
to the imposition of burdens, which, under a better system, would be unnccessary, upon 
other classes of the community. 
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8. It is desirable to notice here that the papers referring to the settlement of the 
Moozuffernuggur District, which have been received from the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, exhibit still more unsatisfactory results, although of a somowhat 
different character. It appears that the settlement of Mozuffernuggur was commenced 
in 1860, and that operations have been going on evor since. A special enquiry, 
undertaken in 6 pergunnahs, with the object of testing the results of the settlement, 
has satisfied the Lieutenant-Governor that the Government demand, which had been 
fixed at £33,000, ought to have boen at least £48,000, so that there is a loss of revenue, 
in this portion of. the district, of £15,000 « year, and the Government share of the 
assets is only about 32 por cent. 


Tho Lientenant-Governor has refused to confirm this settlemont (Resolution, 
Government, North-Western Provinces, dated 25th March, 1870), on the ground that 
the assessmont was originally inadequate, and never represented anything like the 
share of the aasots of tbe land, which the Government, under the cxisting rules of 
settlement, was entitled to reccive. 


9. Inacceding to the Lieutenant-Governor’s proposition that the settlement of 
Boolundshubur should be confirmed, the Governor-General in Council is of opinion 
that an important reservation is necessary. 


It appears from Mr. Daniell’s report that when the assessments were made in this 
district, the old system was still in force under which separate engagements were taken 
on account of the cesses for roads and other-local purposes. Although these cesses were 
payable with the Government demand, and recoverable as arrears of land revenue, they 
wore specified separately. This system was changed, under ordors issued with the sanction 
of the Government of the North-Western Provinces, by the Board of Revenue on the 
13th June, 1866. It was then declared that ‘the extra cessea for road, school, and 
dak fund, and for the payment of chowkeedars, which have hitherto been demanded, 
will cease to form the subject of separate engagemonts, and, so far as the landholders 
are concerned, their liabilities will be limited to the consolidated demand, which will 
be rated at 55 per cent. of the net assets of their estates. The Government demand 
from the land will hereafter he fixed at 55 per cont. of the average net assets, and 
engagements will be taken for this amount only.” Of this 55 per cent., 50 per cent. 
represents the Government revenue, and the remaining 5 per cent. is distributed 
among local cesses 28 follows :-— 


eh Say oe Se 
Percent. on net IPer cent. on Go- 





asscts. vernment revenue. 
Rs. a p. Rs, a. p. 
Road Cess, eee tee aes a oe 0 8 O 1 6 fe 
Bebool, ry tes ory see San 0 8 Vy 1 0 0 
District Post, ove tee ius sis oe 0 2 °0 a+ 
Municipal, one one ios ee ee 34 0 7 18 9 
ec ate fea 
Tota, re 5 0 10 0 0 





10. It appears from several paragraphs in Mr. Daniell’s report® and from the 
last paragraph of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute, 
dated 19th March, 1870, that the Lioutenant-Governor 
proposes to introduce into the Boolundshuhur District this system of including all cesses 
with the Government revenue, and of taking a single engagement for the whole amount 
at the rate of 55 per cent. of the rental. This involves an addition to the total former 
demand of Rs 3-14 per cent. on the rental, the so-called municipal cess for village 
Police not having been imposed in this district when the revenue assessments were 
originally made. THe proposes, further, to add a stipulation, in confirming the settle- 
ment, to the effect that the road cess of one per cent. will be subject to be doubled. 
The Governor-General in Council regrets that he is unable to approve these proposals. 


* Paragraphs 8, 65, 71, 73, and 100. 
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11. The views of the Governor-General in Council in regard to the nature of 
the cess imposed for local purposes were stated as follows in the Cireular of the Home 
Department, dated 21st February, 1870:— 


Para. 6.—There has been at various times considerable misundcrstanding regarding the true character 
of the road cess, and of the other ceases which are levied forlocal purposes in Northern India. In conse- 
quence of the fact that it has been found convenient to collect them with the instalments of the land 
revenue, and that the rate at which they are to be levied has usually been fixed when the settlement of the 
land revenue is made, they have not uufrequently been looked upon as constituting virtually a portion of 
the land revenue set aside for local purposes. But it has been distinctly declared by the Government of 
India on more than one occasion that they are nothing of the kind. While the land revenue represents 
that portion of the rentalof the land which the State, as the principal and acknowledged proprietor of the 
land, is entitled to receive, the district road cess and the other cesses arc taxes imposed on the agrioultural 
classes for certain local purposes from which those classes directly benefit. There is no necessary connec- 
tion botween these cesses and the settlement of the land revenue ; and the circumstance that their amount 
has usually been fixed as a percentage on the land revenue is due merely to the fact that the land revenue 
is assumed to represent a certain defluite proportion of the gross rental of the land. In the North-Western 
and other Provinces, where, under existing rules, the State receives one-half of the gross rental, it is 
convenient, when we desire tu impose a tax upon the annual value of the land, to say that it shall be levied 
as a percentage on the land revenue. 


12. The Secretary of State, in his Despatch, dated the 12th May, 1870, on the 
subject of local cesses in Bengal, has expressed views in exact accordance with those 
of the Government of India; and his remarks are so important, and they appear to 
His Excellency in Council so completely to dispose of the question now at issue, that 


it is desirable to quote them hero. 


Para. \2.— It has been contended that the rates levied in other Provinces of India are essentially 
distinct in principle from the rates which it is proposed.to levy in Bengal.» The argument appears to be 
that, in other Provinces of India, the local rates\are simply so much addition to the ordinary land revonue-— 
an addition which is there legitimate, because the Government had not, in those Provinces, debarred 
itself by positive engagements from increasing the land assesaments. This appears to be only another 
form of stating the argument already dealt with, which is founded on the terms of the permanent settle- 
ment. But the distinction thus drawn betwecn the character of such rates, when levied in Bengal, and 
the charactor of similar rates when Jevied olacwhere, is # distinction which I concur with your Excellency 
in considering to be unsound. Whatever character may be assigned to these rates as & matter of mere 
verbal definition, they were unquestionably intended by the Government, in all the Provinces in which the 
have been raised to be in addition to the land revenue, and not a part of it. This separation was expressly 
defined and marked in the proceedings of the Government of Bombay before any special legislation had been 
passed upon the matter. Inthe resolution of that Government, dated 9th March, 1860, the Superintendents 
of Survey were directed, ‘after fixing the asecsamentjof ardistrict,’ to add the rate, ‘over, after, and above 
the amount which, on other consideratious, they may deem appropriate.’ Although incorporated with they 
Jand revenue in respect to the cde of levy, us being the most convenient, it is again in the same sentence 
explained to be ‘calculated over and above the ordinary assessment ;’ and Sir Charles Wovd, in his despatch 
of 25th May, 1861, in which he dealt with the proposal, speaks of it ae & proposal for the imposition of a 
school rate and road cess in addition to the revised rates of land assessment which have been, and still are, 
in course of introduction.’ ” 

13. Iter Majesty’s Government are, therefore, of opinion that it cannot be said with justice that to 
impose rates in Bengal would be to impose a special tax on that Province which is not imposed on other 
parts of India. 

14. Itds true that, in making some of the more recent land settlements in various Provinces of India, 
the Government has given notice that, in fixing the assessment of land revenuc for 20 or 30 years, it retained 
the power of imposing some additional rates for local expenditure. In the Bombay Act of 1865,* a notice 

to this effect has heen made permanent by law. But this notice, 
#act I. of 1665, Section XXIX., Clause 1. so far from indicating that such rates are to be considered as 
part of the land revenue, is, on the contrary, a distinct indication that they are to be considered separate, 
‘The notice was issued, because the Government was warned hy the misunderstanding which had arisen in 
Bengal, and because it knew that precisely the same misunderstanding might arise under any sottlement— 
the misunderstanding, namely, that during the term for which such settlement might be made the Govern- 
ment absolutely surrendered all power of alditional taxation upon the land. But, although, under those 
circumstances, it waa expedient to prevent such misunderstanding in future by a warning explanation to all 
with whom new settlements might be made, Her Majeaty’s Government do not admit that, where no such 
notice has been given, no rates can be levied in addition to the assessment. This, indeed, would involve 
a result in direct antagonism with the principle laid down {n this Despatch, and sanctioned in the case of the 
income tax. That principle ia, that any cxtra taxation or rating levied from the agricultural classes over 
and above the land revenue must be imposed as equally as possible upon all holders of property accessible 
to the impost. But if those holders of landed property are to be free from the tax to whom notice was not 
given at the time of settlement, the rates cannot be imposed equally, but, on the contrary, there must be an 
extensive system of exemptions. And those exemptions must especially include the holders of inams of 
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alienated villages and all permanent tenures either rent-free or at small fixed quit-rents. The guarantea 
under which these persons hold their lands, free from any increase of the Jand assessment, is a guarantee 
quite as binding as the promise given to any holder in Bengal. But the practical injustice of exempting 
{namdars, or the owners of alienated villages, is as apparent as the departure it involves from the principle 
of making rates equal and genera! in their incidence, It must always be retacmbered, in matters of taxation, 
that when a given work is to be done, and a given amount of expenditure is required to do it, the exemp- 
tlon of any class is simply an aggravation of the burden on all other classes whoare not exempt. And fn this 
case those would be the exempted classes who have been otherwise most favoured by the State, and those 
would be the classes bearing an aggravated burden who already contribute most to the public expenditure, 
Moreover, the holders of property thus exempted would derive equal, or, indeed, greater benefit from the 
rates than the holders of property who alone would be called upon to pay them. On these grounds, Her Majes- 
ty’s Government feel that, in rejecting any claim to exemption from rates on the part of those who did not 
expect to pay them at the time of the land settlements, oron the part of those who hold under permanent 
tenures, whether of one kind or another; they are not adopting any mere verbal plea in order to justify a 
foregone conclusion, which otherwise might be difficult of defence. They are entisficd, on the contrary, 
that they are rejecting a claim founded solely on a mistaken interpretation of the mere wording of a partis 
cular document, and which, if admitted, would lead to results at once anomalous and unjust. 


15. It $s the more important that a final decision of this matter should be arrived at, because it must be 
udmitted that the misunderstanding on which such claims to exemption are founded is a misunderstanding 
which has been long prevalent, and has imparted a character of doubt and hesitation to the language 
and to the acts of the Government, both in India and at Nome. There has been, on the one hand, a feeling 
and a conviction of the cssentia) distinction between the ordinary land revenue and the rates which it was 
desired to levy, whilat, on the other hand, there has been a difficulty in defining that distinction, and a fear 
leat it should be found to be incapable of explanation to the people. Hence there has been a variety of 
suggestions for evading the difficulty by raising tho required umount of movey through a house tax or a 
license tax, or some other tax which could not be confounded with the land revenue, and respecting which, 
therefore, there could be no doubt of the right of the Government to impose it, But all these suggestions 
have, for various sufficient reasons, been rejected. The Despatch of Sir J. Lawrence of 22nd February, 
1867 (No. 9, Revenue Department), exhibits the embarrassment felt by the Government of India in this 
conditton of affairs, and its anxicty Iest rates on landed property should appear to the people to be a breach 
of faith. It is injurious alike to the Government and to the people that this condition of things should continue. 
The Government has nothing to conceal, and the people have nothing to fear or Jose in the re-affrmation 
of the same principle as regards rating, which has already been affirmed as regards the income tax. 


16. An important step in the practical decision of this question has been taken in the passing of the 
Bombay Act No. III. of 1869. The special object of that Act is to raise ‘funds for expenditure on objects 
of local public utility and improvement,’ and for this purpose it imposcs rates upon all holders of land 
without making any distinction between those who received and those who did not receive a notice at the 
time of settlement. No excmption of any class of Iandholder is admitted. On the contrary, the holders 
of rent-free of alienated villages, and of other permanent tenures, are expressly subjected to the 
ratcs, 


17, In view, therefore, of these various facts snd considerations, Her Majesty's Government have 
how to intimate to your Excellency the conclusion to which they have come, »fter a careful consideratiun 
of acontroversy which has now heen going on for a long course of years, This conclusion is, that rating 
for local expenditure is to be regarded, as it haa hitherto been regarded in all the Provinces of the Empire, 
as taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary land revenue ; that the levying of such rates upon the 
holders of land, irrespective of the amount of their laud assessment, involves no breach of faith on the part 
of the Government, whether as regards holders of perinancut or of temporary tenures; and that where such 
rates are levicd at all, they ought, as fur as may be possible, to be levied cqually, without distinction and 
without exemption, upon all the holders of property accessible to the rates. 


13. The Governor-General in Council is of opinion that the conclusions thus 
declared by the Secretary of State cannot be too carefully and strictly enforced. In almost 
every Province difficultics have arisen in consequence of these local rates having been 
treated us a portion of the land revenue, and doubts have frequently becn expressed 
whether they can be altered during the currency of a settlement without breach of faith 
onthe part of Government. Thus inthe reply, dated 17th March, 1870, to the Circular 
of the Home Department quoted above, the opinions of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces were stated as follows :— 


“A compact bas been made to take so much as revenue and so much as cesses, and the plain inference 
is that the demand in respect of both is limited by the engagement. With the sanction of the Supreme 
Government, the land revenuc has been consvlidated with the cesacs, and the demand for the aggregate 
ia engaged for in one sum, which the proprietor is told combines his liabilities both for land revenuc and 
cesses. Under these circumstances, to increase the cesses during the currency of an engagement duly con- 
eluded and ratified by the Government, would be viewed by those concerned, and in the Lieutenant-Governor's 
opition, would, ix effect, be a broach of engagement.” 
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In your letter No. 121A. to the Financial Department, dated the 27th January, 
1871, the views of the Lieutenant-Governor on this subject have also been stated very 
clearly :— 


“ The correct principle,” it is said, “as it appears to the Licutenant-Governor, is that which is fol- 
lowed in these Provinces, viz,, to assign a fixed portion of the land revenus for local objecta, This is now 
done always at the time of settlement, by setting apart one-cleventh of the entire demand, or one-tenth of 
the imperial land revenuo for purposes of Revenue, Police, District Roads, District Dak, Village Education, 


and Sanitation,—~duties the discharge of which is toa large extent obligatory on Government as the superior 
landlord of the country.” 


14. In regard to past settlements in the North-Western Provinces, the Governor- 
General in Council docs not wish to dispnte the Lientenant-Governor’s conclusion that 
no alteration should be made in the amount of the Icoal cesses. As the term of nearly 
all those settlements bas already expired, the question is ane of little practical import- 
ance. But in the opinion of His Excellency in Council it would be very unwise 
deliberatcly to allow fresh settlements of the land revenue to be made in such a manner 
as to expose the Government to a repetition of charges of breach of faith, if, at any 
future time, during the currency of the settlement, it should become necessary to 
increase the rates levied for local purposes upon the land, 


15. The Governor-General in Conneil much regrets that the views of His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor on this subject should difler from those which have long been 
maintained by the Government of India, and which have been 60 strongly affirmed by 
the Secretary ef State. But His Excellency in Council thinks it essential that the 
system now followed in the North-Western Provinces, in regard to these cesses, should 
be altered, since it must, in his opinion, have a strong tendency to encourage and 
perpetuate the misunderstaudings which have led to so much embarrassment in the 
past, and which it is important to guard against in tho future. Jt must, he considers, 
be made clear that the rates levied for local purposes are taxes altogether distinct in 
their nature from the land revenue, and there is, as it appears to His Excellency in 
Council, no more propriety in taking engagements for their payment than there would 
be for the payment of taxes of any other kind, 


The Governor-General in Council is fullysalive to the importance of altering, as 
seldom as possible, the amount of any rates that may be imposed upon the land, and 
nothing could be further from his wishes than the adoption of a system under which 
their amount would be frequently changed. He thiuks it extremely probable that it 
may, asa general rule, be inexpedient and unnecessary to alter the rates during the 
currency of a settlement, and ho admits that there may, under ordinary circumstances 
be much administrative convenience in revising, at ono and the same time, the revenue 
demand and the local rates. The rates would thus usually come under revision when 
a new revenue settlement is made. In regard to the general principle that there should 
be as little uncertainty as possible as to the amount of the demands vpon the land, 
there can be no difference of opiuion. 


16. It is stated in your letter No. 100B., dated 17th March 1870, that — 


“None of tho new settlements in courso of formation have as yet been confirmed 

by Government. Ina considerable number of districts, the engagements have been 
. . taken from the proprietors at the new jummas on 

Soigcan the the Tadteeene aaa conan the rule indicated above.* The Lieutenant- 
without dis tingalehing. Mee) Rael. Gaverior agrees with Mr. H, S. Reid that it is 
open to the Government to add to the read cess at any period prior to final confirma- 
tion; and it had been His Honor’s intention, in sanctioning any settlement, to have 
reserved the power of raising the road cess io two per cent. on the jumma, some pro- 
vious notice, as suggested by Mr. Inglis, being given before the onforcement of such 
additional demand. And if the Governor-General in Council desires it, this view can 
be acted upon, and in all new settlements the road cess could be, ab ixitio, rated at the 
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above sum. The Licoutenant-Govornor would not go higher than that rate, agreeing 
with the Board that tho special burdens upon the landed interest are sufficiently high.” 


It thus appears that although, in certain districts, engagements have been taken 
from the proprietors under the 55 per cent. rule, which consolidates the cesses with the 
land revenue, it is open to the Government to revise this arrangement at any time 
prior to final confirmation of the settlement. The Licutenant-Governor has further 
shown that he is prepared to act upon this opinion by the orders which he has given 
in the case of the Boolundshuhur settlement, under which the settlement engagements 
taken from tho proprietors will be revised, and a new ccss of Rs. 3-14 per ecnt. will be 
imposed over and above the assessment originally made. 


17. Iam therefore directed to request that in all future settlements, the system 
of taking engagoments from the proprietors for the payment of local cesscs as a part 
of the land revenue may be abandoned. In cases in which the settlements have already 
made much progress, but have not received the final confirmation of the Government, 
and in which it may be difficult, without serious inconvenience, to alter the wording of 
the engagements which have been taken from the proprietors, such confirmation should 
only be given on the distinctly expressed condition that nothing in those engagements 
will prevent the imposition of any rates for local purposes which the legislature may 
think fit to order during the currency of the settlement. The present instructions are, 
Tam to add, in complete accordance with Act XVIII. of 1871 (the North-Western 
Provinces Local Rates Act, 1871), which sanctions the imposition of rates on land for 
local purposes, “ independently of, and in addition to, any Jand revenue assessed on 
the estate,” and fixes no poriod of time within which the rates are to remain unaltered. 


18, Tho serious questions which have been raised by the Lieutcnant-Governor 
in regard to the settlement of the North-Western Provinces must now be noticed. 


19. In the greater part of the Boolundshukur District the conditions are declared 
to be fulfilled, which, under the existing orders of the Secretary of State, entitled the 
proprietors of land to a permanent settlement of their revenue. 


Those conditions are thus laid down in Sir Stafford Northcote’s Despatch of the 
23rd March, 1867 :— 


1st, no estate shall be permanently settled in which the actual cultivation amounts to less than 80 
per cent. of the cultivable or malgoozaree area ; and 


2nd, no permanent settlement shall be concluded for any estate to which canal irrigation is, in the 
opinion of the Governor-General in Council, likely to be extended within the next 20 yeara, and the 
existing assets of which would thereby be increased in the proportion of 20 per cent. 


The Lieutenant-Governor states that the district of Boolundshuhur “ is so advanced 
in cultivation, and developed as to canal irrigation, that the greater part of the estates 
answer tho first rulo of having four-fifths of their area under cultivation; and also the 
second, of there being no prospect of improvement by canal irrigation over 20 per 
cent. of present income.” 


The facts which have Ied the Lieutenant-Governor to the conclusion that the 
history of this settlement shows that “the two conditions enjoined by Her Majesty’s 
Government for a permanent settlement are uot sufficient,” are of great importance. 
They serve also to illustrate causes whieh, under the existing system of' settlement in 
tho North-Western Provinces, may prevent the State from obtaining from the land 
the revenue to which it is theoretically entitled. 


20. In the greater part of the North-Western Provinces, the rents, even of 
tenants-at-will, are regulated to a considerable extent by custom, and certain classes 
of cultivators possess rights of occupancy, sccured to them by law, under which they 
are often entitled to hold at beneficial rates of rent. In the latter cases, the cultive- 
tor is virtually a co-proprietor in the land, and under the oxisting system of settlement, 
to whatever extent he receives a portion of tae proprietary profits, to that extent he 
may intercept a portion of the assets to which the State is entitled. The settlement is 
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made with the proprietor, on the assumption that he and the State are to share equally, 
and the tenant holding at beneficial rates is, in a great measure, left out of the account. 
Whenever, from any causes, the prevailing rates of rent are low, the interests of the 
State may suffer, although the total profits actually derived from the land may be 
large. 


It is to causes of this nature that the inadequacy of the assessment of tho Boo- 
lundshuhur District appears to be mainly due, 


Settlement Officers,” the Lieutenant-Governor says, “ under the ayatem of property prevailing in 
northern India, must frame their aaseasmenta on the prevailing. standard of rent. * * It would 
be dangerous to allow the asseasing officer to leave the hard ground of current standard rents, and specu- 
latiug on an expected enhancement, to rate hie assesaments upon such expectation. There may, indeed, 
be cases (like that of Baghput in the District of Meerut, already submitted to the Supreme Government) 
where the rates over limited tracts are without any sufficient reason lower than in adjacent places; and 
there the sottlement may safely be made on an anticipated rise, a procecding justified by the considera 
tion that the current rents sre actually below prevailing ratcs. But where over a whole district, or large 
extent of country, certain rates prevail, these must be held the prevailing rates, and their result, the 
rental, or ‘net asseta’ which form the basis of the Settlement Officer’s assessment.” 


21, The case of the Baghput Pergunnah, in the Meerut District, to which Sir 
W. Muir refers, and regarding which a separate roference has been made to the 
Government of India, offers a remarkablo illustration of the system upon which 
settlements are made in northern India. 


The settlement of Meerut was made by Mr. W, A. Forbes, one of the most 
distinguished revenue officers in the North-Western Provinces. After careful inquiry 
into all available facts, and comparison with the rates of assessment admitted to be 
very moderate under similar conditions in neighbouring pergunnahs or sub-divisions 
of the district, Mr. Forbes estimated that the proper revenue to be demanded for the 
Baghput Pergunnah, at tho usual hulf asset rates, would be Rs, 2,45,922. The 
present assessment, made some 30 years ago, is Rs. 1,48,000, 


Tho “actual condition,” says Mr. Forbes, of this pergunnah, “as regards 
cultivation, irrigation, and development of qualities, has reached the highest standard.” 
The population is said to be “active and onorgetic.” Canal irrigation has been 
extended almost to the utmost possible limit... The Eastern Jumna Canal runs down the 
centre of the pergunnah throughout its entire length, and spreads its irrigation on 
either side up to the farthest point that the high levels just adverted to will admit. For 
richness of products, high farming, and general prosperous condition of the people, 
theso inland estates are not to be surpassed.”* 
Since the former settlement was mado, the culti- 
vated area has increased from 73,506 to 98,369 acres, and the irrigated area from 
12,623 to 59,064 acres. All the conditions laid down by the Secretary of State as 
necessary to justify a permanent settlement are doclared by the Lieutenant-Governor 
to be fully complied with. 


* Mr. Forbes’ report, paragraph 4. 


When, however, Mr. Forbes came to redistribute, village by village, upon indivi- 
dual estates, the Government demand, which, according to his estimate, ought to have 
been at least Rs. 2,45,922, he found it impossible to impose more than Rs. 2,10,035, 
and he states his conclusions as follows:—“ I am positively certain that permanent 
assessment at that jumma will cause a loss to Government of Rs. 36,462.” Mr. Forbes 
declares, and the Lieutenant-Governor confirms the statement, that this result is owing 
to “the backward state in which rents are found.” Notwithstanding the great 
improvement that has taken place in the value of land during the last thirty years, “ the 
exceedingly light assessment at last settlement,” tho “ enormous increase of assets due 
to the canal,” the high prices of agricultural produce, and the immensely improved 
position and increased wealth of the cultivators, rents have hardly risen. ‘“ Whether,” 
writes Mr. Forbes,f “there were difficulties 
which we know not of in tho way of enhancing 
rents, or whether the people were ignorant of the procedure, is doubtful, but the fact 


+ Paragraph 21. 
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remains. We do not find that rents have, asa rule, changed; no doubt they have 
risen, but how and when we cannot trace; and all over the country, and especially in 
this pergunnah, we find the low rents of older days, when landlords were glad to entice 
in tenants at almost nominal rents in ordor to lighten their own burden.” 


22. In the case of the Baghput Pergunnah, Sir W. Muir has recommended, 
under certain conditions, that the settlement should be made permanent. He has, 
however, in his subsequent Minute on the settlement of Boolundshuhur, come to so 
decided a conclusion that the existing rules regarding permanent settlements must be 
revised, that the propositions regarding Baghput may, it is presumed, be considered 
in abeyance. 


23. Tho Lieutenant-Governor states his opinion that “ the lesson may fairly be 
learned from the history of the settlement of Boolundshuhur that the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent settlement are not sufficient.” 
Ho says :— 

That in this district those conditions have been fulfilled. The required limit of area under cultiva- 
tion has been attained ; the required extension of irrigation and development of resources fully secured. 
The ‘existing assets,’ if we look only to the produce of the soil, are in every way sufficient ; but the 
‘existing assets,’ which reach the proprietor in the shape of rent, are as yet inadequate, and when the 
assessment was made were still more so. ‘It is evident,’ the Lieutenant-Governor continues, ‘that the 
sacrifice to which Government, in conceding a permanent settlement, has consented, is one of future 
revenue from improvements accelerated by the increased investment of capital by proprietors when 
secure of the whole result. But in the case of a settlement like the present, based on an imperfectly 
developed rontal, the sacrifice would be of future revenue erected-by no such expenditure, but simply by 
the exertion of proprietary power in increasing the relative share of the prodace which constitutes rent. 
This is a process which, in the nature of things, will come to pass equally whether the settlement be in 
perpetuity or for a term, and the sacrifice would be consequently gratuitous,—made without any corres- 
ponding object or return, I think, therefore, thats third condition for permanent settlement is thus 
shown to be quite necessary, namely, evidence that the standard of rent prevalent or the estimate of ‘ net 
produce’ on which the assessments are based, is adequate; or (having duc regard to soil, facilities of 
irrigation, and ratio of dry and wot land) is not below the level of rent throughout the country at 
large.’ ” 


24, The conclusion of the Lieutenant-Governor that the existing conditions for 
a permanent settlement are insufficient seem to the Governor-General in Council to 
be indisputably correct. It seems, however, less clear that the third condition suggested 
by His Honor would supply the insufficiency of the present rules, and other questions 
of serious importance are involved. 


25, The reasons which have been assigned by the Lieutenaut-Governor for the 
opinion, that the existing conditions for a permanent settlement are insufficient, seem 
also to apply, to a great extent, to the conditions under which settlements in the North- 
Western Provinces are made for a term of thirty years. Wherever we find a state 
of things similar to that which prevails in Boolundshuhur aud Baghput, the existing 
system of assessment, which is based not on the real assets, but on the rental of the 
land, must apparently entail loss upon the State. The land is fully cultivated and 
irrigated, and agricultural resources are highly developed, but a large proportion of 
the land is held by cultivators whose rents can only be enhanced, if at all, by process 
of law under certain conditions, or whose rents are limited by custom or other 
causes. 

“ The fact,” writea the Licutenant-Governor in his Minute of the 22nd December, 1869, “ is that the: 
share of the cultivator, according to the usage of the district at the time of settlement, was too large, 

and the share of the proprietor (i. e., the rent) too low.” i bd * “ There is reason to antici- 
pate that in the course of a few years the upward movement of rent now begun will have extended over 
the whole district and completed itself ; that is to say, that proprietors emancipated from the conserva- 
tive influence of rent in kind will have pushed their standard of rent as high as the tenantry will bear it; 
and that future enbancoment afterwards will depend mainly on improvement from expenditure of labour 
and capital, or rise in prices, The permanent settlement might then be introduced without any depar- 
ture from the spirit in which it has been conceived and promised.” * * * “The ‘existing 
assets,’ if we look only to the produce of the soil, are every way sufficient ; but the ‘existing assets’ 


which reach the proprietor in the shape of rent are as yet inadequate, and, when the assessment was 
passed, were still more so. The sacrifice of revenue under a permanent settlement would be gratuitous. 
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and indefensible, for the increase of income to the proprietor would not represent to the profit of capital 
invested on the faith of such settlement, but the mere assertion by the proprietor of a larger and more 
legitimate share in already oxisting assets.” 

26. It seems to be assumed, in the passages quoted from the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Minute, that the share of the actual cultivator in the assets derived from the land is now 
largor than it ought to be; that the share of the proprietor is inadequate: and that until 
it becomes “larger and more legitimate,” the Government cannot obtain the full amount 
of revenue to which it is supposed to be entitled. 


It may be true that so far as the land revenue is concerned, the best thing which 
could happen for the Government under the existing system would be that the landlord 
should always obtain what His Honor has termed a fully developed rental. This, how- 
ever, is a remedy which could hardly be fully applied unless it were admitted that it is 
desirable, in the intorest of the State and of the public, that tenants should pay generally 
the highest possible rents; that the restrictions placed by law or custom on the power 
of a landlord to increase his rents should be done away with; and that rights of ocou- 
pancy should cease. The Lieutenant-Governor, whose views on these subjects are well 
known, would be the last person to approve of any such conclusions, The Governor- 
General in Council would ask His Honor whether it doos not follow that there is some- 
thing essentially faulty in the oxisting system of assessment. It can hardly be right 
that the State should be unable to obtain its fair share of the assets of the land because 
tenants are well protected, or to say that for cach rupce by which the existing revenue 
falls short of the amount to which the Government is entitled we ought to: force the 
actual cnltivator, who may be a tenant with eccupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the 
landlord. 

27. The whole question of the permanent settlement of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces having been re-opened, it becomes necessary to consider whether the experience 
which has been gained, since the orders of 1867 were passed, shows that the conditions 
then prescribed require amendment in any other respects than those which have now been 
noticed by the Lieutenant-Governor. This question must, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council, be answered in the affirmative. 

28. When the existing conditions for permanent settlement wore prescribed, it 
appears to have been the intention of Her. Majesty’s Government to affirm two principles. 

The first was, that the State ought not to demand a share of that increase in the 
profits of the land which is the result of the application of the capital and exertions of the 
occupant. Although this rule may have been imperfectly carried out in practice in the 
settlements mado for a term of years in northern India, the Government has long 
recognized the truth of the principle involved, and has declared that when a new 
assessment of the revenue is made, liberal consideration shall be given to the fact that 
improvements have been made by the expenditure of private capital upon the land. It 
is in accordance with this principle that it has been distinetly provided by law in the 
Bombay Presidency that when a revision of the Government assessment takes place, 
“such revised assessment shall be fixed, not with referonce to improvements made by 
the owners or occupants from private capitul and resources, during the currency of any 
settlement under this Act, but with roference to goneral considerations of the value of 
land, whether as to soil or situation, prices of produce, or facilities of communication.” — 
(Bombay, Act I. of 1865, Section 30), 

The obligation thus put upon the Government is similar in principle to that which 
has long been applicable in the North-Western Provinces and in Bengal, in regard to 
the power of a landlord to increaso the rents of a tenant with occupancy rights. Thus, it 
was laid down, when the settlements were made in the North-Western Provinces thirty 
years ago, that “it must always be rememberod that when the improvement of the land 
is occasioned by the expenditure of capital by the cultivator, the proprietor will not be 

* Directions to Settlement Officers, entitled to enhance the rent.”* The same principle 
paragraph 137, was subsequently affirmed by the law in Section 6 of 
Act X. of 1859. . The most important of the grounds on which the rent of an occupancy 
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tenant may be enhanced is thero decleared to be “that the value of the produce or 
the productive powers of the land have been increased otherwise than by the agency or 
at the expense of the ryot.” According to well-known decisions of the High Court of 
Calcutta, “if the rents of the neighbourhood have not adjusted themselves to the altered 
circumstances of the lands, the rent should be fixed according to the method of pro- 
portion, ¢. ¢., the increased rent must bear to the original rent the same proportion that 
the inoreased value of the produce bears to the original value of the produce. The ryot 
should not be called on to pay to the landlord, under the name of rent, what is in fact 
not rent, but the produce of his own labour and capital sunk in the land.” 


29. The second principle which it was intended to affirm was this, that it was not 
right that the State should sacrifice that share of the increased profits of the land which 
would almost certainly, within a poriod which could be easily forsescen, result from the 
application to the land, not of skill and capital of the occupant, but of the skill and capi- 
tal of tho State itself. 


In the discussions which took place before the decision of 1867, this principle was 
generally admitted in regard to improvements arising from the extension of canal 
irrigation. It was agreed that the State could not rightly abandon the whole of the 
great increase of value which would be given to the land by the extension of works of 
irrigation carried out at the public expense, and the distinction was repeatedly drawn 
between improvement of this nature and that brought about by the expenditure of private 
capital. Thus, in the Despatch of the Government of India, to the Secrotary of State, 
dated the 20th November, 1866, we find the following passages :— 


It is with the express object of stimulating the investment of capital, and the application of skill 
and labour in landed improvement, that it hag been proposed to make the assessment permanent. * * There 
is, however, a broad and clear distinction between improvements, of the general character above adverted to 
and the improvement occasioned by canals. It is the object of the permanent settlement, in leaving the 
enhanced profit raised by the skill, exertion, and capital of the occupant entirely in his hands, to create the 
most powerful incentive to the progress and prosperity of the country. Butin the case of canal irrigation 
the benefit is created without any application of skill, exertion, or capital on the part of the occupant. The 
water is brought to his door ; the value of his fields is enhanced by virtue of the labour, skill, and capita) of 
others. Improvement from canal irrigation is, therefore, entirely different from improvements made by 
the agricultural population. Of the former, ‘the profits are in no sense, or in a very limited sense, the 
result of expenditure of capital by the prprietor. It is the capital of the commuuity which has produced 
these results ; and the community at large, that is the State, is entitled to share in the profits.’ Canal irri- 
gation, then, is not one of the improvements which the permanent scttlement is intended to create, and in 
so far the argument for a permanent limitation of assessment will not apply to enhanced profits expected 
from its extension. 

In his Minute dated the 14th December, 1869, Sir W. Muir re-asserts what is in 
fact the same principle, although he does not specially refer to canal irrigation. He 
deprecates the permanent settlement of the Boolundshuhur District, because, from the 
causes which he has described, the increase in the rental of the land, which is rapidly 
going on, does not result from the expenditure of private capital, or from any improve- 
ments made hy the proprietors, but from “ a process which, in the nature of things, will 
come to pass equally whether the settlement be in perpetuity or for a term.’’ Ho says 
that, under such circumstances, “ the sacrifice of revenue under a permanent settlement 
would be gratuitous and indefensible.” 


31. The passages which have just been quoted are undeniably true, but it may be 
doubted whether the same distinction which was so justly drawn between the essentially 
different causes which may give increased value to the land should not be carried 
further, and whether any reasonable ground exists for treating the extension of canal 
irrigation as if it were the only means by which the value of the land may bo increased 
without any expenditure of labour or capital on the part of the occupant. It is admitted 
that a permanent settlemont ought not to be made when we know that the annual 
value of the land will, within a given period, bo greatly increased by the extension of 
irrigation, in providing which the occupant of the land has borne no part. The 
grounds for refusing a permanent settlement (of the nature, that is which would be 
made under the existing system) do not appear to be less strong, when the increase in 
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the value of the land ie brought about not by the construction of canals, but by the 
construction of railways, or other public works, or by other causes independent of the 
action of the occupant of the land. Great as the additional value given to the land 
by works of irrigation undoubtedly is, it is hardly greater or more certain than that 
which is given by railways and canals of navigation, and by the opening out of new and 
profitable markets. When the question of the permanent settlement was formerly under 
discussion, the magnitude of the economical revolution through which India is pass- 
ing was less obvious than it is now. It may be doubted whether any parallel could be 
found in any country in the world to the changes which have taken place during the 
last ten or fifteen years in India ; to the diminution in the value of the precious metals, 
and the enormous increase in the prices of agricultural produce. 


There could hardly be a better example of the manner in which the income derived 
from the land is, at the present time, increasing in the North-Western Provinces, than 
that which is afforded by the settlement of Boolundshuhur. 


We are told by the Collector, after careful inquiry, that during the last five years 
there has been in this district very little increase of cultivation, or of irrigation, and 
that “there is nothing whatever to show, in any part of the district, that any expendi- 
ture has been made to any appreciable extent either by landlords or tenants.” Never- 
theless, in these five years, the rental of the proprietors is declared to have risen by 
28 por cent., and to be still rapidly increasing; and we are assured that if a new settlement 
were now made, upon the same basis as the last, the assessment would exceed that 
made five yoars ago by some £18,000, and would be raised from £123,000 to 
£141,000. 


32. It is remarkablo that during the long continued and voluminous discussions 
which have taken place, no such facts as those which the settlements of Boolundshu- 
bur and Baghput have now brought to light appear to have been referred to. Yet 
these facts are now declared by Sir William Muir, who took so prominent a part in 
those discussions, and who is perhaps the highest living authority on the subject of the 
existing revenue system of the North-Western Provinces, to be fatal to the schome of 
a permanent settlement in the shape in which it has received the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government. We could hardly find a better example to show the imperfection 
of our present knowledge, or a better proof of the necessity of extreme caution, when 
we attempt to solve a problem of which the conditions are so complicated ; which depends 
so greatly on future circumstances which cannot now be foreseen ; and of which, if the 
solution be mistaken, tho consequences may be ruinous. It is to be hoped that this will 
not be forgotten in the future consideration of this subject, and that all hasty conclusions 
will be avoided. 


33. It has been suggested, at various times and by various authorities, that the 
settlement of the land revenue should be made, not upon the basis of a fixed money 
assessment, but on the basis of the value of a fixed quantity of produce, which value 
would be adjusted, from time to time, according to the average prices which prevailed. 


Tt has been urged that a permanent settlement on this basis might be allowed with- 
out any serious sacrifice of future interest, and that the rosult would be in a great measure 
that which it has long been the desire of the Government to obtain,—a system under 
which improvements made at the expense of the occupant of the land should lead to no 
increase in the demands of the State, on account of its share of the produce; while, on 
the other hand, the State would not lose the whole of the benefit derived by the land 
from improved administration, from the construction of great public works, and from 
the general progress of the country. 


In paragraph 40 of his Minute of the 22nd December, 1869, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has referred to this question ; and although he has not given any final opinion, 
it may be inferred that he decidedly inclines to the conclusion that the basis of a per- 


manent settlement ought to be a grain and not a money assessment. 
As 
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The Governor-General in Council does not wish at present to give any opinion 
upon this subject, but it is one which is open to discussion. 


34, Iam directed to request that the Lieutenant-Governor will now reconsider 
this great question of the permanent settlement of the North-Western Provinces. It 
will depend on the further inquiries and discussions which must be undertaken whether 
it will be found possible to maintain the conclusions formerly arrived at by Her Majesty’s 
Government in favour of the principle of a permanent settlement. All that the Gover- 
nor-General in Council is at present able to affirm is this, that it has been proved by 
experience that the cxisting conditions regarding permanent settlements in the North- 
Westorn Provinces are insufficient, and that those conditions could not be applied with- 
out most serious and certain injury to the future intercsts of the public. The Governor- 
General in Council will immediately place before the Secretary of State the facts which 
have now become apparent, and will propose that, pending the further discussion of the 
whole subject, the orders contained in Sir Stafford Northcote’s Despatch of the 23rd 
March, 1867, shall be held in abeyance. 


MINUTE BY THE HON’BLE JOHN STRACHEY, DATED 261s SEPT., 1870. 


—_—_— 
{Permanent Settlement of the North-Western Provinces. ] 

THE questions which have been referred to tho Government of India in con- 
nection with the settlements of Boolundshuhur and Baghput have been separately 
considered and disposed of, and the reasons. have been stated which appear completely 
to establish the justice of Sir William Muir’s~conclusion, that “the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent settlement are not sufficient.” 


It is remarkablo that, during the long continued and voluminous discussions 
which have tuken place, the facts which the settlements of Boolundshuhur and 
Baghput have now brought to light, were, so far as I can ascertain, never refcrrod 
to, Yet these facts are now declared by Sir William Muir, who took so promi- 
nent a part in those discussions, and who is perhaps the highest living authority 
on the subject of the existing revenue system of the North-Western Provinces, to be 
fatal to the scheme of a permanent settlement in the shape in which it has received the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. We could hardly find a better example to 
show the imperfection of our present knowledge, or a better proof of tho necessity 
of extreme caution, when we attempt to solve a problem of which the conditions are so 
complicated; which depends so greatly on future circumstances which cannot now 
be foreseon; and of which, if the solution be mistaken, the consequences may be 
ruinous. It is to be hoped that this will not be forgotten, in tho future consideration 
of this subject, and that all hasty conclusions will be avoided. I wish, therefore, that 
the remarks which I am now about to make, in regard to ono of the questions which 
must como under enquiry, should he merely looked upon as a contribution to the dis- 
cussion, and not as the expression of a final opinion in regard to the course which 
ought to be actually adopted by the Government. 


2. The suggestion has been made at various times and by various authorities, 
that a permanent settloment of the land revenue should be made, not upon the basis 
of a fixed money assessment, but on the basis of the valuc of a fixed quantity of produce, 
which value would bo adjusted from time to timo, according to the average prices 
which prevailed.* 

















* Such a syatem would, [ believe, be no novelty in Tndia, for it was, to some extent, adopted by the 
great Akbar. 1 can say nothivg about Akbar’s system from my own knowldge, but L quote the following 
account of it from a paper by Mr. H. G. Keene, who has paid much attention to these subjects, and who 
has, for many years, advocated the adoption of this principle of asaessment. Ilia first procecding was to 
determine the quantity and value of the assets of the land: “Le adopted a sound system for the measure- 
ment and for the classification of the culturable land in each estate. He then limited the State’s demand 
to the not very light promotion of one-third of tho gross produce, which he proceeded to commute into a 
money-payment on an avcrage of prices for the past niveteen years. Thia commutation was to be 
reconsidered every ten years, and was to be only obligatory as regards what might be called garden crops, 
Of ue rare ald occupant was at liberty to tender one-third in kind, if he thought the official valua- 
iton too high. 
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T have long believed that if a pormanent settlement can rightly be made at 
all, some such principle as this is the only one on which it could reasonably be based. 
Tt is, in fact, the only principle on which a permanent settlement which doserves the 
name is possible, for there is nothing really. pormanont in an assessment fixed in 
money, the value of which goes on steadily diminishing’ or changing. It is also the 
only principle by which, while leaving to the occupant of the land the benefit of his 
own improvements, it would be possible, in a great measure, to retain the right of the 
State to share in that improvement in the value of tho land which is due to causes of a 
general character, with which the occupant has had no concern. 


It may be useful if I give a summary of the discussions that have taken place on 
this subjoct, so far as they have come under my notice. 


Of these, the prinicipal have been with reference ta settlements in Madras. I 
believe that this quostion has been mooted, from time to time, in that presidency for 
many years past; but I have not seen any papers of an earlier date than the year 
1861. 

3. Ina Despatch from the Government of Madras to the Government of India, 
No. 241, dated the 8th February, 1862, it was stated that “ His Excelloncy the 
Governor is favourable to the imposition of a permanent grain rent, but would reserve to 
Government the power of periodically determining the valuc of that rent, if at any 
futare time a material alteration in the value of money should render such a measure 
expedient.” In a valuable Minute forwarded with that Despatch, and dated the 12th 
November, 1861, the Governor of Madras, Sir William Denison, made the following 
remarks :— 


I would observe that before any permanent. settlement could be made, it would be neccesary that the 
Government should decide, once for all, what proportion the assessment or rent should bear to the produce 
of the land either gross or net. 

* * * * * * * 


Assuming, however, that all these preliminary steps have been taken, and that the assessment on the 
tyot is fair and reasonable, there is yet an important) point to consider; one indeed most important with 
relation to the proposed perpetual settlement, and that is, in what commodity shall thia rent or assessment 
be payable, or in other words, shall the tenant or ryot pay a corn or a money-rent. In paragraph 64 of his 
report, Colonel Baird Smith talks of the rent as the portion of the net produce hitherto appropriated as 
Government revenue, which he puts at 50 per-cent, of the net produce; but in discussing the question of 
fixity of the public demand, he evidently applios this fixity, not to the proportion of the crop, or its esti- 
mated amount in measures or weight of grain, but to the existing moncy-value, which, looking to the very 
marked change which has taken place in the valuc of money during the last few years, represents a much 
smaller proportion of the crop. The effect of adopting the existing money-value of the crop as the basis of 
the perpetual settlement, would be to place the tenant in a position to which he has no claim. I assume 
that a revision has been made of the assessment, that everything has beeu done which could be expected 
from the best lundlord ; under such circumstances, the tenant can have no right to the collateral advantages 
which spring out of the gradual cheapening of money or the alteration of the relation existing between it 
and produce of various kinds. This is the landlord’s fair due, and, indeed, it is the only weans by which 
he can manage to escape the difficulties arising out of the fixed character of the payments made to him, 
and the ever varying but steadily increasing price of labour and other commodities. * = * 

It would be most unwise to sacrifice the revenue arising from 4 source so well established, and so well 
understood by the people of India, as that of a land or produce assessment, upon the supposition that it 
may be possible to supply the defieit from other sources. While, then, I should not object to a reduction 
in the proportion of the crop taken as rent, to such an amount as would leave to the ryot a fair return for 
hia labour and his capital, and while I should not object to make this proportion a perpetual charge on 
the land, I should altogether object to @ proposal to place a money-value upon this proportion of the crop 
at existing prices, and to make this money-value the measure of the rent or assessment to be paid from 
henceforward. 


Tho members of the Madras Council did not coneur with these views of Sir 
W. Denison, but there is nothing in their remarks which need now be quoted. 


When these papers were received by the Government of India, Sir W. Denison’s 
views were disapproved, but without much discussion. The objections to them were 
thus stated by Mr, Laing in a Minute dated the 7th April, 1862 :— 


We may; I think, begin by setting aside any idea of a grain settlement as ageneral measure. There ia 
no grain which, like wheat in England, affords  tolerably uniform and accurate measure of the value of 
‘money’ as measured in ‘commodities.” Wheat does so in England very imperfectly, for a thousand dif- 
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ferent causes affect the range of price over along period, as well as the mere supply of the precions metals. 
But in India, one district consumes wheat, another rice, another dall or some of the many forms of pulse 
of which we hardly know the names; and the accidents‘of a wet or dry season, the want of communications 
throughout auch a vast country, and other circumstances, cause enormous fluctuations, often of hundreds 
per cent., in the market price of grain between one year or district and another. I am satisfied, therefore, 
that Mr. Maltby is quite right in saying that any form of grain rent would utterly fail to give that security 
which is the great object of having a settlement at all ; and that afixed money rent, even for a compara- 
tively short period, would be preferable. 


It may be observed, with regard to these remarks by Mr. Laing, that he apparently 
wrote under the mistaken impression that an annual commutation of the corn-rent 
into money had been proposed. Sir W. Denison not only had no such intention, 
but the adoption of such a plan would have completely frustrated the objects which he 
had in view. 


4, In 1868, tho Madras Government, in forwarding to the Secretary of State 
their proceedings regarding the revision of the assessment of the Salem District, 
re-opened this question, and proposed that “the grain assessments under the revision 
of the land tax now in progress may be declared to be permanent, and the money 
rates changed, if thought advisable by the Government of the day, every thirty 
years.” 


The Secretary of State replies to this proposal on the 8th April, 1869, as 
follows :— 


“T find that since 1856 the question of declaring the grain assessments permancut has frequently been 
referred for the decision of the authorities in this country, and it has been decjded, both by the Court of 
Directors and by the Secretarics of State, that the settlement should be a money assessment founded upon 
due consideration of all the circumstances of the districts, and revised after a term of years, and that your 
Government, so far back as 1858, directed the issue of » notification to this effect. Her Majeaty’s Govern- 
ment must adhere to that decision, nor do they see, as your Excellency in Council seems to do, in the 
despatches addressed to the Government of India in and from 1862 to the present time, on the general 
question of permanent settlement throughout India, anything inconsistent with this view. It seems to me 
impossible to read paragraphs 66, 67, 69 and 70 of the despatch of the 9th of July, 1862, some of which 
ate quoted by your Government, without being impressed with the conviction that it was thought highly 
improbable that either your Presidency or that of Bombay, but. particularly the former, should be brought, 
or at all events not for many years to come, within the ferms under which alone it was permissible to 
confer a pernianent settlement upon the Jandowners. Your Excellency in Council distinctly states, in the 
despatch now before me, that ‘ the time is probably still very distant when any measure limiting the 
maximum amount of the Government revenue,’ under the conditions laid down, ‘could be adopted without 
serious injury to the interests of the community and of the State as representing the community, or with 
any real benefit to small sections of the community or to individuals,’ and it certainly is not the desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government to force on any immature concession of this nature. They concur with you in 
the expediency, and, indeed, the necessity, of keeping in the hands of the Government such a legitimate 
vource from which to supply the increasing wants of the State for the benefit of the people, as the exten- 
sion of cultivation among waste lands. They are also happy to agree with your Government in opinion 
that, under the principles of the revised settlement now in progess for adjusting the assessment and fixing 
it for a term of years, the share taken by the Government is kept within limits which are perfectiy equit- 
able to the cultivator. But they are unable to sec that it is therefore necessary to make a declaration to 
the landholders that the grain assessments arc to be permanent. On the contrary, they feel themselves pre- 
cluded, for the same reasons which your Excellency in Council has urged in your 18th paragraph for 
retaining the waste lands, from sanctioning the surrender of such a legitimate source of revenue as the 
Government share of the increased value which has been conferred on the land by improved administration, 
the construction of public works, especially works of irrigation and railways, together with the improved 
price of agricultural produce.” 


The Secretary of State added that he had no objection to apply to the Madras 
Presidency the conditions for a permanent settlement laid down for the North-Western 


Provinces in Sir Stafford Northcote’s despatch of the 23rd March, 1867, ‘‘ should the 
conditions be found fulfilled at any of the stated periods for revising the settlement.” 


The Madras Government replied to the Secretary of State on the 30th September, 
1869, and requested him, in the following terms, to reconsider his decision on the 
question of declaring permanent the grain values arrived at during tho revision of 
assessment :— 


The proposal advocated by this Government, while securing many of the acknowledged advantages of 
# permanent money assessment, will be free from the principal objections to that measure. The political 
advantage of giving the occupiers of Government land a direct interest in the stability of our rule, by 
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declaring that the actual quantity of the crop now taken by Government will never be tncreased, is consi- 
derable. Still greater would be the social advantage of providing a really popular and safe investment for 
the daily increasing wealth of the country; and though, under the existing system, the desire to become the 
possessor of land, which is very general among all clases, has had, und will have, the effect of inducing the 
investment of a certain amount of capital in its purchase, still itis difficult to believe that any large amount 
will ever he devoted to the improvement of land so long as it is apprehended that after every period of thirty 
years the increased value which the land has attained by private outlay of this description will be inveati- 
gated, and the State demand upon it proportionably augmented. The heavy charge involved ina revision 
of the asseasment every thirty years would also bo obviated, as the expensive part of the process lies in the 
classification and investigation of the different soils, while the mere adjustinent of the commutation rate, 
which would be all that would be required were our proposals adopted, could be effected without any apecial 
establishment or prolonged local inquiries. 


Again the main argument against a permanent settloment of the land revenue, viz. that the State 
would be thus cut off from al! participation in an expanding source of revenue, although the expenses of 
administration are unavoidably progrossive, falls to the ground, if the permanency of the settlement be 
limited to the grain-values. The Stute would, under the syatem recommonded, still profit by all extensions 
of cultivation, and would share With the occupiers of land the increased valuo given to tho land by that 
natural rise in prices which is usually attendant upon augmented local consumption, larger exports, and 
greater abundance of the circulating medium. 


With advertence to the concludiag sentence in paragraph 5 of your despatch, we submit that, however 
cogent the objections offered may be to 2 permanent moncy assessment, they can hardly be ssid to apply 
with equal force to our proposal, iuasmuch as the Government share of the increased value which will be 
conferred upon land by improved administration, the construction of public works, cte., must almost invari- 
ably take the form ofa higher price for the produce of the land We consequeutly venture tv question the 
policy of foregoing the general advantages attendant upon the measure proposed by us, for the doubtful 
and partial gain which might be obtained by @ revaluation every thirty ycars of the lands to which water 
has been newly applicd as alluded to in paragraph 6 of your despatch, 


This remonstranco was answered by/the Sccretary of State in his despatch to the 
Madras Government, dated tho 17th March, 1870.) He said that he had again consi- 
dered the guestion, but saw no sufficient reason for modifying his former decision. 


“Tt,” he said, “as you seem to believe, the ryots are unwilling to devote their labour and capital to the 
improvement of their lands, so long as itis apprehended that, after every period of thirty years, the increased 
valuo which the land has attaincd by private outlay of this deacription 

“ {¢ 16 to be explained to tho ryots will be investigated, and the State demand upon it proportionably aug- 
oe bly Pies ea hel cel oii mented, I have only to observe that it was never intended that the in- 
Ce aL cation. the tn. creased value which might be given to land by the application of private 


Jand, as compared with orber tand of ken i unti euine a a 
sinatlar natural sol} aud attuation, labour and capital should be taken into account in furming any new asacaa 


and not with referciuve to any in- ment, and it seems to me that it would be easy to dispel any such impres- 
provement which Heed have boen - 3% 7 . f , i 
effector by the ryot at bis own oe sion, if it exists, from their minda by adding to the proclamation notify- 
aie iee ts hatveaee id "ing the confirmation of the settlement for a term of thirty years, and 

its liability to revision at the expiration of that period, some words equi- 
valent to those contained in the circular orders quoted in the margin. 


“ Under thie explanation, the last objection raised in your despatch would seem to disappear. There 
would be no necessity for any ‘clussification and investigation of the different sails’ on the occasion of a 
new eettlement. Any gencral causes of increase or decrease which might have come into operation since 
the previous settlement would have to be duly considered, and any neccessary alterations might be made in 
the grain assessments by the addition or subtraction of a percentage on the recorded amounta. If no ground 
for change had arisen, the grain assessments, although no pledge would be given for their permanency, 
would remain unaltered.” 


5. The same question has been from timo to timo raised in this Presidency. It 
will be remembered that the system of making permanent settloments on this basis 
was advocated in the Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
famine in Bengal and Orissa in 1866. In Mr. George Campbell's “ Note on the 
Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue,” apponded to that Report, and dated 
the 26th November, 1867, he wrote as follows :—= 


It is to reconcile this slow growth of revenue with a rapidly increasing expenditure that the plan 
suggested by the Commission ia recommended—that is the fixing of the laud revenuc at determined 
amounts, expressed in the corn-reats aad commuted to money according to the average of a scries of 
years. 

The result of such w system would be that all the evils of re-settlementa, and all fear of increase of the 
revenue demand on accouut of individual exertion and improvement would be avoided ; the revenue would 
be jn one sense absolutely fixed ; but on the other hand it would be Mable to periodical re-adjustment with 
reference to the changes in the relative value of money andthe chief staples of production in cach 
district, in exactly the same way as ure tho commuted tithes and other payments in England, and both 
tithes and rents in Scotland. The great change in prices, in wages, andim the value of money generally, 

os 
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which seems to be g0 imminent all over India, and which in the most immediate objection to permanent 
settlements effected at this particular period, would in this manner be guarded against. And while we 
should probably not secure quite so great an increase of revenue as if we were free from time to time to 
make resettlements without check or limit, we should still have an increase proportioned to the general 
progress of the country and of the expenditure, and which would render it unnecessary too much te 
hasten the advance of new taxation, 


The mode of determining and ajusting the average prices of each series of years is so well known by 
-experience in England and Scotland, and is so analogous to the use of current prices of the pergunnah in 
the annual revenue adjustments of almost all Native States, that I need not enter into further particulars, 


I may, however, add that the effect of recent decisions of the highest courts having been to place by far 
the most numerous class of subordinate holdera on a footing similar to that proposed for the superior land- 
holders,—the ryots having a right of occupancy being liable to enhancement of rents in proportion as the 
market value of agricultural produce increases~the revenue paid te Government, and the source of that 
revenue would adjust themselves in a fitting manner on the same principles, and the machinery, uscd for 
striking average prices for one purpose being available fur the others also, would save much litigation, 
coutentivn, and loss to all partics. 


6. Sir William Muir, in paragraph 40 of his Minute of the 22nd Decemher, 
1869, has referred to this question ; and although he has not given any final opinion, 
it may be inferred that he decidedly inclines to the conclusion that the basis of a per- 
manent settlement ought to be a grain and not a money assessment.* 


7, Since this Minute was written, I have seen, in the proceedings of the Punjab 
Government for June, 1870, a memorandum by Sir Donald McLeod, written about 
the time when he ceased to be Lientenant-Governor, and in which he strongly advo- 
cates the adoption of a permanent settlement on-the basis of a grain assessment, There 
is no one who is entitled to speak with higher authority on this subject, and I have 
appended a copy of his memorandum to this Minute. 


8. I will add only a few words regarding the views which I am myself disposed 
to hold. 


In the Minute which has beer quoted nbove, Sir W. Denison observed that 
before any permanent scttlement conld- be made, it would be necessary to determine 
the proportion which the Government assessment should bear to the gross or net pro- 
duce of the land, This is, in fact, the same point which has been brought ont so 
strongly by the experience that has now becn gained in the North-Western Provinecs. 


Tf, as I have said elsewhere, a permanent settlement is to be allowed at all a 
third condition appears essential, in addition to those laid down by Her Majesty’s 
Government, namely, that the assessment shall not be less than 50 per cent. of the 
existing net assets of the land. I do not say of the existing rental, for this may be, 
and frequently is, something totally different. 


If these three conditions be fulfilled, I am disposed to think that a permanent 
settlement on the basis of a grain assessment might be allowed without any ruinous 
sacrifice of future interests. The result would be, to some extent at least, that which 
it has always been the desire of the Government to obtain,—a system under which 
improvements m@de at the expenge of the occupants of the land shonld lead to no 
increase in the demands.of the State, whilo, on the other hand, the State would not 
lose the whole of the benefit derived by the land from improved adininistration, from 
the construction of great public works, and from the general progress of the country. 


2 eee 
* Mr. Drummond, when Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, mu: i 

in a Minute written in 1864, but so far as I have been able to ascertain, he did epee eee 
nor does it appear to have been considered by the Government of India :—* It was at one time my intebden 
to suggest the propriety of fixing the assessment for the permanent settlement in grain instead of coin; that 
is, that the average rate of produce per acre of the principal descriptions of crop should constitute the at a 
ard of valuation, the cash equivalent for which should be regulated by the market value of the produce, i 4 
ple to redetermination, say every twenty years, Such a provision would meet all objections founded t i 
variations in the value of the precious metals and of prices; but upon full consideration, I apprehend tas 
it might lead to doubts as to the bund fide permanence of the assessment. It is, Ithink, an open age 
eboney some such provision should not be admitted into the engagements of the ryots with ther aia 
halders, 
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Improvement of the latter kind is measured, with at least some approach to accuracy, 
by the increase in the average price of produce for a number of years.* 


The decision of the Secretary of State in regard to permanent settlements in 
Madras does not appear to be inconsistent with the opinion that, under other circum- 
stances than those which prevail in that Presidency, a permanent settlement of the 
Jand revenuc on the basis of a grain assessment might be desirable. 


I understand the contention of the Secretary of State to have been substantially 
this,—that no permanent settlement of any kind, whether on a money or grain basis, 
was expedient in a country like Madras where cortain preliminary and essential con- 
ditions had not been fulfilled. 


Two such conditions are those which have been laid down by Her Majesty’s 
Government in regard to the North-Western Provinces. It must be shown before 
any estate can receive a permanent settlement, (Jirst) that the area of cultivation has 
almost reached the maximum that is possible; and (secondly) that there is no proba- 
bility that the existing assets will, within the next twenty years, be largely increased 
by the introduction of canal irrigation. 


It being assumed that under ordinary circumstances, these conditions are not 
fulfilled in Madras, it cannot, I think, be disputed that a permanent settlement of any 
kind would be inadmissible; for, whatever further conditions may be necessary, it 
appears clear that these two conditions cannot, be dispensed with. 


9, It may be noticed that the system which has been now referred to is similar 
in principle to that which has been adopted in England and Ireland under the acts for 
the commutation of tithes. 


“ The chief object of these statutes” (I quote from Kerr's Blackstone, Vol. II., p. 30) “is to substitute 
the payment of an aunual rent of defined amount for the render of a tenth of the titheable produce of the 
tand, or the payment of an arbitrary composition. To effect this, the gross amount of the annual sums to 
be payable by way of rent-charge in substitution for the tithes is first ascertained. One-third of theamount, 
when ascertained and settled, is to be represented by such a quantity of wheat, another third by such a 
quantity of barely, and the remaining third by such a quantity of oats, ay the rent-charge, if invested in the 
purchase of those three species of grain, would have purchased at their average prices per bushel during 
seven years ending Christmas 1835, The tithe rent-charge is, therefore, in the nature of a corn-rent ; but 
the payment is made in money, and varies annually, according to the average septennial value of the above 
three species of grain on the Thursday next preceding Christnms day in cvery year, aa the same is published 
in the London Gazette in the mouth of January.” 


10. I do not now purpose to enter into this subject further. Although I have 
stated generally the views which I am myself disposed to hold, I do not think that the 
questions at issue have been so fully discussed that it would now he desirable for the 
Government of India to express any fiual conclusion regarding them. I think that 
the proper course now to adopt is to invite the Licutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces to reconsider the whole question. 








* In regard to this partof the subject, I may quote the following remarks from a paper written by an 
accomplished officer of the Government, Mr. LePoer Wynne, who has had much experience of settlement 
operations in the North-Western Provinces. Advocating a permanent settlement on the basis of a grain 
assessment, how, he asks, independently of improvements derived from the extension of canal irrigation or 
trom the expenditure of private capital, would any general cause of increase or decrease in the value of the 
land manifest itself, otherwise than by an increase or decrease inthe price of produce. ‘ Why," he says 
“ hesitate to put in words what you have accepted in fact? As you have assured the people that you will 
not tax their improvements, why not complete your assurance by telling them that what you will tax will be 
the difference between average prices now and average prices hereafter? * ™ Let it be considered how 
much is gained that it is desirable to gain, how much is avoided that it is expedient to avoid by the adop- 
tion of this emul change. The State gains a revenue, the increase of which will correspond with that very 
rise of prices by which much of ita increasing expenditure is caused. It gains a security for the loyalty of 
the landowners based. on their sense of interest, and without the sacrifice involved in the attempt to gain 
this object by permanent settlement in its present form. And it avoids the heavy expense, and the tem- 
porary diversion of the servicca of ita best officers, which temporary settlements cause. The landowners 
gain a security that their improvements will never be taxed, and that their contribution to State necessities 
will never depend on the discretion of any one man. They gain a power of disposing of their land at 
high prices, and they avoid the heavy contributions which they now pay at the recurience of ¢ach resettle- 
ment; and they escape the loss in low rents and poor cultivation which they now, with the same object, 
willingly undergo for some time previously.” 


Revaxve Derr. 
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No. 1018, dated Nynee Tal, the 28th June, 1871. 
From—C, A. Exuiorr, Esq., Offy. Seoretary to the Govt., N.-W. Provinces, 
To—A. Cotvin, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, N.-W. Provinces. 


Sin,—Referring to previous correspondence on the subject of the Boolund- 
shuhur Settlement, I am directed to forward copies of a Despatch No. 276, dated 26th 
May, 1871, from the Government of India. 


2. It will be observed that the Governor-General in Council has acceded to the 
views of the Lieutentant-Governor in respect of the practical course to be followed, and 
His Honor acting on the permission given in para. 9, has been pleased accordingly to 
confirm the Settlement for 30 years, that is, to the close of 1888-89. You will be 
separately addressed in respect of certain estates the proprietors of which accepted a 
higher assessment on the understanding that it was to be permanent. 


3. As regards the taking of engagements for cesses, I am to say that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has requested a reconsideration of the orders conveyed in para. 17, and 
the result will be communicated to you hereafter. 


4, Meanwhile, I am to invite the attention of the Board to the strictures of the 
Government of India, not only as regards the oxisting conditions laid down by Her 
Majesty’s Government for conceding a permanent assessment of the land revenue, but 
also as regards the established principles of Temporary Settlements. A few remarks 
are here offered mainly as indicative of the points on which the views of the Board are 
invited. 

5. First,—On the conditions for a Permanent Settlement. 


On 13th February, 1869, the difficulties in the way of applying the prescribed 
rules for Permanent Settlement to the Pergunnah of Baghput, Zillah Meerut, were sub- 
mitted to the Government of India. From various causes the standard of rent was found 
to be greatly below that prevailing eleswhere. A full jumma, Mr. Forbes showed, would 
at these ratos be about £24,500. The old assessment was £14,800, and Mr. Forbes 
believed that for the present it could not safely be raised higher than £21,000. His 
Honor thought that where the full assessment could be imposed within say seven years, 
such full assessment might be assumed as the basis of permanent assessment, on the 
ground that rents would bofore long rise in this pergunnah “to the standard prevailing 
elsewhere. ”” 


6. The extraordinary and sudden rise of rents in Boolundshuhur led the Lieute- 
nant-Governor subsequently to take a wider view of the ques- 
* Submitted to the Go- ‘ ; , ° ; : 
vernment of India on 12th tion ; and the subject: was discussed in His Honor’s Minute” 
si ariel a dated 22nd December, 1869, in which instructions were solicited 
from the Government of India. 


7. It was pointed out that the conditions on which the formation of a Permanent 
Settlement was conceded by Her Majesty’s Government, were defective in not provid- 
ing for the contingency of rents being at the time of assessment helow the prevailing 
standard. In para. 88 a third condition was accordingly suggested, in addition to the 
two ulready laid down by Her Majesty’s Government; and in para. 39, the subject was 
commended to the consideration of your Board, with the remark that “it might per- 
haps be possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which no Settle- 
ment shall be confirmed in perpetuity.” 


8. In para, 40 it was further discussed whether, under certain limitations, it 
might not be expedient to mako tho land revenue, as settled in perpetuity, subject to 
revision, if the rise in the price of agricultural producet should 

i ro Eas oF in the course of time exceed a given ratio. In conclusion, His 
the present letterof Home Honor said: -—“ If care is taken that no Settlement be confirmed 
Departuens: in prepetuity unless upon adequate rates of rent, and with such 


a condition as to rateable increase in proportion to increase of prices, the sacrifice of 
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revenue would be mainly limited to what is legitimate, namely, the relinquishment of a 
share in the profits hereafter created by the investment of labour and capital.” 


9. On a review of what was thus laid before the Supreme Government, His Ex- 
cellency in Council has requested that the Lieutenant-Govornor “ will now re-consider 
this great question of the Permanent Settlement of the North-Western Provinces.” 
In complying with this request, His Honor trusts that he will receive the benefit of 
the Board’s advice. 


10. In addition to what has been said above, the Lieutenant-Governor will at 
present only suggest the further consideration whether the transition state, the results of 
which have been so marked in Boolundshuhur, can be said to have been passed in any 
part of these Provinces. As stated in para. 21 of the Minute above quoted, ‘‘ under 
ordinary circumstances (where at any rate a revision of Scttlement is not in immediate 
prospect), proprietors may be trusted from self-interest to raise the rates as high as 
cultivating profits, limited by custom, will admit ;” but the process is gradual. It is 
probable that the extraordinary and sudden causes which wrought in Boolundshuhur 
have been operative in a similar manner (though in various degrees) in other parts of 
the country. But it cannot be said that the operation has anywhere ceased; and in 
some parts (as Rohilkhund and Goruckpore) it is probably as yet in great measure 
prospective. When the limit has been reached of assertion of his rights on the part of 
the proprictor as against the cultivator supported by custom and law, a season of 
comparative equilibrium may be expected. This of course can be tested only by the 
lapse of some years. And until this shall have come to pass, it may be unwiso. to 
advocate a final fixing of the Government revenue. In reference to these remarks the 
Board will consider whether in their view such an equilibrium has been anywhere 
rcached, or whether, on the contrary, it is not rather to be assumed that the transition 
period has not been as yet fully passed through in any tract of country in these parts, 


11. In para. 31, the Governor-General in Council has further suggested that as 
an increase of assets from canal-irrigation has been admitted a valid reason for refusing 
a Permanent Settlement, so also the introduction of railways, markets, or other public 
works ought equally to be a bar to permanency. The two classes of causes are, how- 
ever, essentially different. The one increases produce; the other, under certain cireum- 
stances, increases prices. Tho latter would no doubt to some extent be met by the pro- 
vision already proposed for allowing a revision of the permanent assessment in districts 
in which from any causes (such as the construction of railways or other works, as well 
as from a fall in the valne of money) prices might be shown to have risen above a 
certain ratio. 


12. Secondly,—I am now to pass to the criticisms of the Government of India 
on the existing system of assessment as applied to Temporary Settlements for a term of 
years. It is suggested that there must be ‘‘ something essentially faulty in the exist- 
ing system of assessment.” Endeavouring to reduce to distinct charges the various 
points of objection (some of which are rather hinted at than directly expressed), they 
may perhaps be assumed as follows :— 


J.—The standard of assessment is inadequate, and of proprietary profits excessive. 


JI.~—The State should not suffer in its revenue because certain classes of the 
ryots are protected, 


II].—Government is shut out from profiting by rise of rent within the term of 
Settlement. 


13. In respect of the first, it will bo observed that the Settlement of Boolund- 
shuhur is taken as the normal type of Settlements in the North-Western Provinces. 
It is alleged that Government “ is obtaining only about 35 per cent. of the rental of 
land ;” and it is said, “ that the amount of the revenue is so small, is a consequence 
of the system of Settlement followed generally in the North-Western Provinces; it is 
not the result of specially faulty proceedings in this particular District.” It will be for 
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the Board to show whether such was the case, or whether the inadequacy (the ratio of 


athe miscalculation He equally through the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. which is, moreover over- 
Strachey. It is stated that the present revenue is 85 per cent. of what the gtated* 

full revenue should be: that full revenue being taken on Mr. Daniell’s calcu-- tated ) was not rathor 
lation at £141,000, ‘The rental is therefore assumed at £282,000. Butthe theresultof causes which 
present revenue is £123,600, which is 44 per cent. (and not 35 per cent.) of i : 
the assumed rental. The gross rental is believed to have increased about bappened to be at work 
14 per cent. since the assessment was made, and the full revenue would ; * 
therefore be, as atated in the Minute of ‘December, 1869, 14 per cent. in Boolundsbuhur with 


higher than that assessment. The Goverument of India seem to have erro- singular activity in 
neously assumed that thia is the same thing as to say that the assessment f . 
iy lesa by 14 per cent. than 50 per cent. of the aascta, i.e., that itis 36 or 35: the interval which has 


Bec conor sheen, elapsed since the Settle- 
ment, and which have affected other Settlements in a very modified measure, some 
perhaps not at all. 


14, Tho strictures of the Governor-Genoral in Council seem to be based on the 
failure of the present system to reach potential increase of rent developing subsequent 
to the Settlement, rather than on the inadequacy of the * half-asset,” standard. But, as 
the Board are aware, this standard has beon impugned in the Legislative Council, and it 
will be open to them in their reply to give their opinion as to the adequacy of the standard, 
itself, and the general appropriatencss of the assessments resulting from its application. 

15. Tho second objection is thus stated :—‘“ It can hardly be fair that the State 
should he unable to obtain its fair share of the assots of the land because tenants are well 
protected, or to say that for each rupee by which the existing rovenue falls short of the 
amount to which the Governmont is entitled we ought to force tho actual cultivator, 
who may be » tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the landlord.” 


16. It may be observed that the remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor on which 
this stricture is founded did not refer-specially to the case of “ protected” ryots, but to 
a district in which the “prevailing rates” or “level of rent” for all classes was unduly 
low. It was assumed that these would, by the natural process of self-interest, rise to 
tho prevailing level, or to what Ilis Honor has termed “a fully-developed rental.” On 
this His Excellencey in Council remarkg:—— 


“This, however, is a romedy which could hardly be fully applied unless it were 
admitted that it is desirable, in the interest of the State, and of the public, that tenants 
should pay generally the highest possible rents, that the restrictions placed by law or cus- 
ton on the power of a landlord to increase his rents, should be done away with, and that 
the rights of occupancy should cease. The Lieutenant-Governor, whose views on these 
subjects are well known, would be the last person to approvo of any such conclusions. ” 


17. The Board will not fail to perceive that the term “ fully-developed rental” 
as used by the Lieutenant-Governor has been misapprehended by the Government of 
India ; for His Honor by that expression meant only a rental equal to, and not abnor- 
mally below, the average rate of rent paid by similar tracts of land in the same or 
neighbouring districts, or the average rate which would be reached if certain excep- 
tional causes tending to abate the rental were removed. But sucha rental would be 
limited both by recognized rights, by custom, and by law. 


18. His Honor is further, as the Board are aware, of opinion that the existing 
law does not admit, with sufficient freedom, of rent rising naturally. The protected 
classes are to a great extent, by Act X., 1859, a law to themselves ; that is to say, tho 
rent of any member of a protected class can seldom be raised otherwise than to the 
level of the rates prevailing in such class; whereas (in the Lieutenant-Governor s 
opinion) their rents should be permitted to rise in a ratio having some proportion to 
market rates. The rule, also, defining protected tenancies is too favourable to the 
tenant. A project of law for remedying both these defects was proposed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor some yoars ago, but, as the Board are aware, was not favourably 
received by the Government of India. If an enactment, such as was proposed, had been 
passed, the level of rent would no doubt already have been higher throughout the 
country, and the Government revenue based thereon also higher. 


19. Recurring, now, to the imputation of “ essential faultiness in the existing 
system of assessment,” as applying to “protected” tenants, it ia not quite clear in 
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what direction His Excellency in Council contemplates a practical remedy. it can 
hardly be in that of any direct assessment on the protected ryot by the State of an 
additional demand representing the share of the revenue held back by him, i, a par- 
tial ryotwaree assessment. 


20. His Honor takes the meaning of the Governor-General! in Council to be 
that where cultivators are protected, and consequently pay lower than market rates, 
there the revenuo should nevertheless be assossed on the proprietor as if full market 
rates were received by him. It will be for the Board to consider how far the existing 
rules may be rendered more effective for attaining this object. To a certain extent 
they do already attain it: that is to say, the “ average rates” of prevailing rent are 
carefully considered, as well as actual rentals, and such rates do already in point of fact 
influence the assessment. Where, also, thero aro classes of specially privileged (or 
quasi-proprietary) cultivators intercepting a part of the customary rent which would 
otherwise reach the engaging proprietor, the revenue is nevertheless assessed at its full 
rate. If the rulos now in force aro not sufficiently decisive and explicit on this point, 
it will be for the Board to propose an amendment. But the danger (which will be 
furthor noticed below) must be kept in view of assessing upon a thcoretical assumption 
of inadequate rents, whether such inadequacy be assumed to arise from general or from 
special causes. 

21, There is another branch of the question which perhaps deserves attention, 
namely, the necessity for the deduction of a full half of the assets in the assessment of 
large Talookdars, and also of imperfectly cultivated tracts. This consideration applies 
probably with greater force to other Provinces than to the North-Western Provinces, 
but it should not for that reason be left out of sight by the Board. 


22. First, as regards large Talookas. Those parts of the land may be oliminated in 
which sub-proprietary rights have been recognized : for there the half-asset margin is 
clearly not more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the double class of proprie- 
tors. But where subordinate rights have been stamped out, and a large rental is realized 
with little risk or expense, it might be questioned whether the sacrifice of half the 
rental is necessary. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to say that a differen- 
tial standard could be maintained, especially in these Provinces where such properties 
are comparatively rare; but as the first principles of our Settlements have been now 
called in question, it may be advisable to consider whether any change is possible or 
desirable. It should be borne in mind that such estates are liable to disintegration ; 
and that the Settlement must be so framed that their component parts if held separately 
shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which they are responsible. 


23. Second, backward and partially-developed tracts are rare in these provinces, 
and where they do exist to any extent—as in the Torai, Singrowlie, and the Hills—the 
system is different, the occupants of the soil being dealt with more directly than 
elsewhere. At the same time it might be well, by way of precaution, with greater 
distinctness to declare the principle that the rule of Settlement at half the assets does 
not apply to imperfectly-cultivated and backward tracts. 


24, Before quitting this part of the subject, I am to remark that the real diffi- 
culty, as it appears to His Honor, which has been so clearly brought out in tho Boo- 
lundshubur Settlement, is not occasioned by the inadequacy of “ well-protected ” rents; 
but, on the one hand, by the apprehended inadequacy of the genoral standard of rent 
prevailing at the time of Settlement, and on the other hand, by the danger of assessing 
additional revenue on the assumption that the standard of rent will shortly rise (as it 
actually did in Boolundshuhur) and become fully developed long before the term of 
Settlement closes. His Flonor confesses that, for the reasons stated in his Minute of 
22nd December, para. 21, he cannot see a full remedy. Settlement Officers do even 
now to some extent assess upon an expected rise of rent where there are evident signs 
that such a rise is approaching; and it is notorious that a rise in the revenue demand 
is almost invariably followed by a corresponding rise in rentals. But there is evidently 
a danger in the general application of any such principle: for frequently, “ the mea- 
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sure of anticipated enhancement, or the certainty of any enhancement at all, must, 
under such circumstances, rest on mere hypothesis ; and such assessment upon specu- 
lative assets might seriously depress and injure the proprietary interest. It would, 
therefore, be dangerous to allow the assessing officer to leave the hard ground of cur- 
rent standard rates, and, speculating on an expected enhancement, to rate his assess- 
ments upon such expectations.” Still, under certain limitations, and with the safe- 
guard that now exists of the assumed average or standard rates being first reviewed 
and sanctioned pergunnah by pergunnah by the Board, some license jn this direction 
might be expressly permitted to Settlement Officers, as, indeed, it is already practically 
taken by them; and, suclr being the case, it is for the Board to consider whother the 
principles on which such anticipation of rise in rent is admissible should not be dis- 
tinctly laid down for their guidance. 


25. Thirdly,—The third objection appears to be that Governmont is shut’ out for 
a long term of years from the increased value which may accrue to land from causes 
other than those dopendant on tho labour and capital of the landholders. These are 
explained in para. 31 of the despatch. That paragraph applies immediately to Perma- 
nent Settlements ; but His Honor gathers that, in the view of His Excellency in Coun- 
cil, they apply also to a great extent to Temporary Settlements, for at para. 25 it is 
stated that “the reasons which have been assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for the 
opinion that the existing conditions for a Permanent Settlement are insufficient, seem 
also to apply, to a great extent, to the conditions under which Settloments in the 
North-Western Provinces are made for a term of 30 years.” 


26, On this subject His Honor would wish the Board to refer to the correspon- 
* See Board’s address, dence between the Board and Government in 1860,* on the 
dated 14th February, 1860. question as applicable to increase of assets from canal-irrigation. 
The liability is admitted in this respect, and will perhaps to some extent be met by 
the “landlords’ rate” on the increasing area of irrigation. But, as already noticed, 
there is a-broad distinction betwen this and the othor causes of increased valuc indicated 
in para. 31 : the former increasing the produce in adefinite and ascertainable measure, the 
latter increasing chiefly the value of the produce. It will be for the Board to consider 
whether any such condition as should leave the assessments open to fresh increase of 
taxation during the term of the Settlement in consequence of the diminished value of the 
precious metals, or the opening of railways, roads, and markets, would be compatible 
with the secure and fixed value of property for a term of years which is the cardinal 
basis of the existing system of Settlement. It may be questioned whether the Doab, 
for example, would have reached to its present prosperity under such a system during 
the recently expired Settlement ; for each and all of the causes indicated by the Govern- 
ment of India have successivoly exercised a direct and powerful effect upon that tract 
during these 30 years, and each (under the supposed conditions) would have warranted 
the Government in stepping in and imposing an increase in its demand. 


27, The Lieutenant-Governor has on the present occasion confined himself mainly 
to indicating the several questions raised by this important despatch. His Honor need 
not add that he looks with confidence to the Board to consider with earnestness and impar- 
tiality the various subjects thus propounded for discussion. His Excellency in Council 
has himself enjoined the necessity of extreme caution. On the one hand, we have to con- 
sider a system which has been built up by tho labours of some of the most eminent men 
whom India has seen; we are bound to confine our suggestions to that which is prac~ 
tical, and which will conform itself to the state of property indigenous in these Provinces, 
and as confirmed or modified by the course of nearly three-quarters of a century’s legis- 
lation ; we are bound, also, to consider the prosperity of the country and its ability to resist 
misfortune of season ; and, above ull, to remember that the maintenance of a contented 
and substantial peasantry and proprietary is a condition that must take precedence of 
every other. On the other hand, we are bound unprejudicedly to consider whether 
the Imperial revenues are in any respect unnecessarily sacrificed, and if so, to the best 
of our ability to provide a remedy. His Honor is sure that the Sudder Board of Reve- 
nue will not be found wanting in the proper treatment of this momentous question. 


Lavo Ravens, 


Present : 
Hon'ble J.J. D, Inglis, 
and 

(8. Reid, Esquire. 
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No. III, dated Allahabad, 27th September, 1871. 


From—A. Corvin, Esq., Secretary, Board of Revenue, N.-W. Provinces, 
To—ALL COMMISSIONERS OF REVENUE. 


Sir,—I am dosired by the Board of Revenue to forward for your information 

Hein’. Goheetany’ Aeoveenneak OO of the letters marginally noted, regarding the 
North-Western Provinces, No, 10194, question of a Permanent Settlement and the system of 
dated 26th June, 1871, to Secretary, 30 years’ Settlement in force in these Provinces. The 


Revenue Board. 
From Secretary, Government of India, Board request that you will furnish the several Set~ 


Home Department, to Secretary, Go- 
vernment, North-Western Provinces, tlement Officers, and such Collectors of experience. 
No. 276, dated 26th May, 1871. 3 . atiass Fi . 

as you may think fit, in your Division, with copies of 
the despatches: and that you will call upon them to report, so soon as they may have 
been able to give the matter their full consideration, upon the several points indicated. 
in the following remarks, These reports, with your own review, should then be for- 
warded to the Board without loss of time. 

2. The action taken by Government with regard toa Permanent Settlement ot” 
the land-revenne of these Provinces when they first came into our possession is fully 
detailed in Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s Minute, dated 1st July, 1819. This, with despatches 
on the same subject from the Government of this country and the Court of Directors, 
as also the discussions during the last eleven years in regard to Permanent Settlement, 
have been, as you are aware, published among the Selections of Government Recorda,* 
These papers, with the letters now forwarded, you should carefully study. 


3. The several points indicated by Government in respect of a Permanent Set- 
tlement are as follows :— 

I.—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no Settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. 


It will have to be considered under this head whether in the part of the country 
under the immediate observation of the officer reporting, rents have reachod their full 
present limit. ‘The rise in prices which has led in a chief measure to the riso in rents, 
will be the best, though by no means the only, test, of the adequacy of existing rent- 
rates. Qn review of the prices of past years, does it seem that any further large in- 
crease In prices is improbable? and have rents so generally risen with prices as to ren- 
der a further rise unlikely im view of the probability of prices remaining stationary? Is 
population up to the ordinary standard? What is the margin of cultivable land, and 
whut are the prospects of improved means of communication or irrigation ? 

In a word, Settlement Officers must show whether the transition state through 
which Boolundshuhur and other Districts are passing has been entered on, or would 
seem to be near an end, in their Districts. The Board expect upon this head such 
ample and exhaustive illustration, from rents, comparative tables of the value of land, 
prices of nroduce, or other sources of information, such ag those above indicated, as it 
is within the powor of every Settlement Officer to furnish. 


IJ.—You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of a Permanent 
Settlement based on adequate ratos of rent, as explained in the preceding paragraph, 
but subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to the in- 
crease of prices (see para. 33 of the Government of India letter). Tho staple by which 
the increase of prices should be tested, the intervals, and the mode of applying the test, 
are points on which opinions must be furnished, if such mode of Settlement recom- 
mends itself. 

4, In regard to tho present system of Temporary Settlements, the following 
points are indicated for report: — 

I,—Whether the present standard of’ assessment at 50 per cent. of the rental assets 
is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to proprietors is 
excessive. 














* Selection from Revenue Records of the North- Western Provinces, 1818- -20, and the printed collection 
of official prepers, 1869. 
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Under this head should be furnished a succinct and comprehensive review of the 
preaures of the Settlement based on 66 per cent. of the assets, or whatever was the 
share taken at last Settlement. Illustration should further be given, so far as possible, 
of the average incidence of the present demand on the several classes of proprietors, 
considered as petty proprietors, or as proprietors holding average or large estates. The 
consideration pointed out in paras. 20-22 of the Government letter should also be taken 
up here, viz., whether the Government sharo of rental assets should, as a matter of public 
policy, be in all cases limited to 50 per cent., or whether discretion should be left to the 
Settlement Officer ; and if so within what limits, and subject to what conditions, such 
discretion should be given. 

II,—It should be stated whether the operation of the Rent Laws results in any 
measure in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which the Government may 
be justly entitled. It will be remembered under this head that the success of much of 
the operations of the assessing officer is tosted by the degree in which they are upheld 
by decisions given under the Rent Laws. Is it generally the case that rents upon 
tenants with rights of oceupancy are not raised by the Courts to such a standard as, 
from facts noticed by the Settlement Ofticer—such as agreement between parties, 
value of produce, rates of rent paid by tenants having no rights ef occupancy, &c.,— 
may seem equitable and fair? If no such general cause of obstruction exists, in what 
degree does it exist? And what are the romedies, if any, which are suggested to 


remove it? 

I1I.—The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a Settlement for 
a term of years, enhancement of ront-rates beyond the present prevailing standard is 
ar may safely be assumed as a basis of assessment, should next be stated. The expedi- 
eucy of assuming at time of Sottlement any considerable riso in rents which is pros- 
pective only—in other words, of taking for an indefinite term of years a larger share 
than usual! of the existing rental assots—must be weighed here with especial reference 
1o the circumstances of each district. 

1V.—The expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement or re-adjust- 
ment during a term of Temporary Sctilement in consequence of the diminished value 
of the precious metals, or other causes—such as those enumerated in para. 25 of Govern- 
meut letter—with the effect of canals and other public works upon the assessment of 
the laud revenue, will come under this head. 

5. The above are the six points on which the Board desire your opinion, and 
those of experienced officers under you. They embrace the whole system of assessinent 
of the Jand revenue in theso Provinces as in force for more than the last 30 years. 
The fact of that system having worked well during the above period is not necessarily 
a proof of its being equally adapted to the circumstances and roquirements of to-day. 
On the other hand, the mere amount of land revenuo obtainable is far from being the 
only test of a sound system of assessment. 

The Board invite the greatest freedom of suggostion in regard to the mode of 
evsuriug to Government a full and fair revenue froin the Jand, with due regard to 
landed intoresta, as existing by custom, and guaranteed by law, in these Provinces, 


The experience of Settlement Officers should enable them to throw a flood of light 
on the questions raised by the Government of India. Speculative and theoretical 
suggestions, unless based on an exhaustive comparison of well-ascertained facta, and 
careful deductions therefrom, will be disregarded ; but views of whatever nature, borne 
out by well-supported reasoning, will meet with the Board’s fullest and most impartial 


consideration, 
T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
A. COLVIN, 


Seoretary. 


APPENDIX B. 
Report by C. H. T. Crosrawairs, Esq., Settlement Officer, Etawah, dated the 2nd 
January, 1872, 

2. By way of preface I may say that there can be no doubt that the promise of 

a Permanent Settlement was formally held out to the landowners of these Provinces 
by various legislative enactments at an early period of our rule. That the promise was, 
moreover, made by the Settlement Officers to individual zemindars, and in some casos in 
written leases, is also plain from the Minute of Mr. Holt Mackenzie. How far wo are bound 
by that promise to carry out the measure irrespective of its political advantages is a 
question of some difficulty that must be left to the highest authorities to decide. I am 
well aware of our peculiar position in this country, and arguments drawn from the 
actiona of the legislature in England or elsewhere seem to mo entirely void of force. But, 
nevertheless, my own opinion is that, in deciding this question, we aro bound to look 
not merely to the interests of the North-West Provinces, but to those of all India, And 
if imperial interests would be compromised by fulfilling the expectations held out to the 
people in these Provinces, we are justified in availing ourselves of the choice of action 
that has fortunately been left to us. 

3. I will now take up the several points of discussion in the order indicated by 
the Board. 

Firstly,--The possibility of laying down some standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall be confirmed in prepetuity. 

The Board remark that the rise in prices which has led, in a chief measure, to the 
rise in rents will bo tho best, though by no means the only, test of the adequacy of 
existing rent-rates. This I take to mean, that if the rent-rate has not risen in propor- 
tion to the rise in the prices of agricultural produce, it cannot be considered adequate : 
and that a rise in that proportion may, asarule, be anticipated. It is necessary to 
consider how much prices have risen, and to what oxtent rents have risen in answer 
to thom. When that point is settled, the connection betweon the rise in prices and-the 
rise in rent will havo to be discussed. 


4. The following table shows the average prices of wheat, barley, chunna, 
jowar, and bajra, for the last three decades :— 





- 


Phuppoond, Phuppoond, Phuppoond, Phuppoond, 
Bidhoonah, and| Bidhoonah, andj Bidhoonsh, and|Bidhoonah, aud} Phuppoond. 
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; 2 3 1 
First decade ave vee 335 hit 153 11855 1:12} 
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Second decade, ... tes 333 1 165 1133 1:2 Ws 
hi 7 “39? “992. 992 
Third decade,... ... tas Pats 0 88: 0°2975 0°80} 0 295 


—_ 





It appears from this table that it is during the last ten years that the great rise in 
prices has occurred. It also appears that all grains have not risen in equal proportions. 
Wheat has rison in the last decade, as compared with the first, 36 per cent., barley 37 
per cent., chunna 35 per cont., joar 43 per cent., bajra 44 per cent. Now this fact, that 
the average price of joar and bajra during the last decade has risen in a greater degree 
than the prices of wheat, barley, and chunna is worth notice. Mr, Plowden, in his note on 
wages and prices (a paper by the way that has not received half the attention from the 
public press that it deserves), gives a table of the average selling ratos of wheat and 
bajra, from which it may be elicited that the oscillations in the price of bajra have 
been muc} greater than those in the selling rate of wheat, Whatever the causes are that 
8s 
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have raised the prices of grain produce, they have affected the poorer autumnal grains 
much more than the better grains of the spring harvest. Now does not this fact point 
to a failure of rain and a bad harvest as the chief cause that has been at work? I 
would suggest this as a further confirmation of the conclusion to which Mr. Plowden 
has been led by other considerations. 


5. We have, then, as the result a rise in the last ten years of 36, 387, and 35 per 
cent, respectively in wheat, barley, and chunna, and of 43 and 44 per cent. in joar and 
bajra. Let us sce what has been the rise of rent in thesame period. I have no statis- 
tics from which I can show what the average rent-rate in the district was at last Settle- 
ment, so as to compare it with the average rent-rate now existing. But I do not regret 
the absence of these statistics, because I think a comparison of average rent-ratesin this 
way is very misleading as to the rise in the letting value of land. More especially is 
it so here, because Mr. Gubbins gave all mouroosee asamee a Icase for thirty years, and 
bound the zemindars not to enhance their rents during that period. We have thercfore 
in the rent-rate reports submitted from this district analysed all the instances of 
enhancement of rent (so far as we could ascertain them from the’putwarees) that have 
occurred during the last ten years. The results are as follows for three tehseels in 
which the enquiries have been completed :— 
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peep Old rent-| New rent-| Rise per pels = 
affected. rate. rate. cent. 
Seer. (Cultivators, 
Rs, a. p. | Re: a. p. 
First—Rise by suit~ 
(1) Phuppoond, ... eee 999) 311 O07 412 2 28°'8 5 611 | 618 6 
(2) Bhidoonab, ... oe 1,988 { $15 4] 412 9 21° 6 67] 5 8 2 
(3) Bhurthna, oe one 687) 3-4 8) 4 3 7 28° 409j{ 814 9 
Second—Rise by change— > 
(1) Phuppoond, ... ae 5,649}, 312 2} 413 0 283 | I give these rates paid 
(2) Bhidoonsh,... nee 8,300 | SAL ti6 2 7 39° by sub-tenants to 
(3) Bhurthna, we re 603} 314 0) 4 3 56 85 show how far the 
| oe enhanced rents are 
Third— Rise by consent— from being rack - 
(1) Phuppoond, ... ais 19018} 814-7) 4 8 4 161 rents. 
(2) Bhidoonah, ... ove 17,405) 46 2) 415 9 13 
(3) Bhurthna, —... Sse 59,639] 2 9 0] 3 8 9 36° 








The land affected by enhancements amonnts in all to 1,14,130 acres. The total of the 
cultivated land in the three tehseels is as follows :—~ 


Phuppoond, a aa we = 78,549 
Bhidoonah, ... eee see oo = 86,157 
Bburthna, ... sie “hs vee 1,385,858 

3,00,564 


The area enhanced is therefore 38 per cent. of the total cultivation—leaving 62 
per cent, unenhanced during the Jast ten years, that is, since the great rise in prices 
began to bo felt. 


6. Of the 38 per cent. that has been subject to enhancement as much as 31-9 per 
cent. on the total cultivation has been raised by consent. 


The enhancement by suit have been few. It will be seen that the rise has in no 
case exceeded 39 per cent. The greatest rise per cent. over the largest area has been in 
Bhurthna, where it is.chiefly due to the action of the landlords who were given villages 
in reward for loyal conduct in the year 1857. These enhancements were made 
without the intervention of the courts: but not, I believe, without very considerable 
pressure on the tenantry by the Collector. They may therefore be considered at excep- 
tional. In the other tchseels rents have not risen by agreement more than 16:1 per 
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cent. in Phuppoond, and 13 per cent. in Bbidoonah, on the average. When the aid of 
the Courts has been invoked, the highest average rise is 28 per cent. in Phuppoond and 
Bhurthna, and the lowest 21 per cent. in Bidhoonah. 


In those cases where by lapse of the lease land has come completely into the 
power of the landlord, the rise has been 39 per cont. in Bidhoonah, and 28 per cent. 
in Phuppoond. The instances that have been collected from Bhurthna cover too small 
an area to be worth quoting. 

7. Prices then have risen, as we have said before, 36, 37, and 35 per cent. in the 
ease of wheat, barley, and chunna, and 44 and 43 per cent. in bajra and joar, in the 
last ten years, 


During the samo pcriod the rise of rent has been as follows :— 


Te Raa 





Percentage of arca enhanced. Rise in rent rate per cent. 
22°64 86 to 39 
2°06 28: 
0°6 Qt 
6°8 16° 
5°94 13° 
38° 


Not more than 25 per cent. of the cultivated land has risen in proportion or nearly in 
proportion to the rise in prices, while 62 per cent. has boon subject to no enhancement. 


8. It may be said, then, that if the rise in prices is the cause of the rise of rent, 
by far the groater part of tho rise of rent is to-come ; and, supposing prices to rise 
still more, or to remain stationary, no doubt will come. 


9. But prices may fall. Indced, this last yoar they have fallen, and havo return- 
ed very nearly to the averago of the period anterior to their late rise. Nor do I think 
it at all unlikely that we may he about to enter ona cycle of good harvests. The 
question then arises as to the connection between rent and prices, and as to the cause 
of the high prices. I am pursuaded that the influx of silver has had less to do with 
the rise in the prices of agricultural produce than is maintained by the Indian econo- 
mist and his school. The question is a Jong and difficult one. ButJI refer for proof 
to Mr. Plowden’s valuable paper on wages and prices published this year, and to the 
fact, hitherto I think annoticed, that the prices of the autumnal grains,—jowar and bajra 
--that depend on the rains and ordinarily furnish the bulk of our population with food, 
have been much more affected than the price of wheat or of barley. That this is the case 
the statistics of most districts will, I think, show. 


10. The last Price-current published in the Gazette of the North-Western Provinces 
gives the selling rates current at the close of November. This is the time of year 
when the autumnal grains should be cheapest, and when, the market having been called 
on for large supplies of seed for tho next crop, the winter grains are generally 
dearest. Now the statement in tho Gazette shows that in this Division common wheat 
was selling at 22°10 seers per rupee, while bajra sold at 23:14, and jowar at 25°12, 
The explanation of this is, that last spring harvest was an abundant one, whereas 
the bajra and jowar harvest this year has been unusually bad. In short, the quantity 
in the market is influencing tho prices of grain more than the fall in the value of 
money. Ido not of course maintain that the fallin the value of money has not affected 
the prices. But I assert that tho late high prices are caused partly by the fall in tho 
value of money and partly by the bad seasons so frequent in the last decade. A fall 
to some extent in prices may, I think, be looked for. 


11, The question, therofore, how far rents depend on prices becomes important. In 
an able paper that appeared in the Caleutta Review a year ago, and was written, J think 
I may say, by Mr. Wynne, this question was dealt with, What ho has there said is, 


I think, worthy of evory attention in so far as it relates to the connection between the 
rise of rent and the riso. of prices. 
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12, The people are all impressed with the belief that the rise in rents depends on 
the rise in prices. I seldom see a zemindar without his urging upon me the danger of 
building on the present rates of rent in view of the falling prices, and I think that 
this opinion is the popular one, Nevertheless, Iam convinced that it is the increase of 
population that is pulling up the rents, and that will maintain them, 


If the rise in prices were the cause, we should expect the rate of rent to rise pretty 
equally over all sorts of land. If the best manured land near the village paid Rs. 10 
per acre formerly, it ought to pay Rs. 13. If irrigated land paid Rs. 6, it ought 
now to pay Rs. 8, and so on. Now this is not the way rents aro rising. But more 
land is highly cultivated, and more land is irrigated than formerly, and these lands are 
raised to the higher rates that have been paid all along by other land. Of course, 
isolated cases do occur where a new rate altogether is produced, and when land is let at 
a rate hitherto unexampled. Such instances were frequent in the cottou-famine years 
when speculators offered fancy prices for land. But that is not the normal condition of 
things. The best illustration I can give of the way that rent is rising is by comparing 
the land of the district to the land round a large town, which, year by year, grows in 
value as the suburbs extend, and lets not at rates hitherto unknown but at rates 
given as yet only for land in the heart of the city. 


13. The increase of population not only increases the demand for food, but 
supplies more competitors anxious to obtain a livelihood by tilling the land. The 
landlords thus get the upper hand, and are able to raiso the price of outlying lands, 
and tho tonants are compelled, by higher farming and greater industry, to make 
the soil pay the increased demand. 


14. Owing to the checks imposed on the landlords by custom and by law, the 
action of this competition, caused not so much by rise of prices as by increase of popula- 
tion, is very much retarded, It has still to make itself felt, and its final results are pro- 
bably far distant. I sec every reason to suppose that rent will go on rising to the level 
of the rent of that land that we call “ Gohan "—. ¢., highly-manured, well-farmed 
land. Itis no new thing for men to pay Rs. 10 per acre for Gohan land. But 
where ono acre” paid that rent at last Settloment, two can pay it now. Thirty years 
hence, barring war, pestilence, or famine, that may thin the population and throw land 
out of cultivation, the increase ought to be still greater. Setting aside then the ques- 
tion of prices, I believe that so long as population increases, and men have nothing else 
to look to for a livelihood but agriculture, rents must rise, and will go on rising, until 
something near an European standard is reached. 


15. I consider, then, that it is impossible to Jay down any standard of average 
rates below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. No rates could fulfil 
the two conditions of saving the Government from an unreasonable loss, and of being 
suitable to the present condition of the country, Could a Permanent Setttlement have 
been made in Queen Elizabeth’s time of land in England, sq as to fulfil these conditions? 


16. As to population and communication, there is no doubt that this district is on 
the whole in an advanced state. The population by the last census is 384 to the square 
mile; but owing to the large amount of barren land, the population to the square mile of 
cultivation is much more, being more than double the number in some of the pergunnahs. 
The river Jumna affords a valuable and cheap means of exporting produce. ‘The 
railway intersects the district from east to west. There are fine railway stations within 
the boundaries. There are numerous good roads in every direetion ; and, for some time, 
at least, I should anticipate no great progress in this respect. Still the full effect of’ all 
these things on the land has yet to be felt. And unless the population is diminished it will 
be felt. 


ae 


* The Gohan areas at last Settlement vuried from 9 percent. inone pergunnah to 8 und 7 in others. The 
areas for the three revised tehseels are now as follows:—Bhidoonah 17 per cent., Bhurthoa 14 per cent., Phup- 
poond 14 per cent. 
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17. As to irrigation,* I am far from thinking that we have reached perfection. 
The large tract of land that lies between the Seyngur and the Jumna is almost devoid 
of wells, It isa tract that would repay irrigation better than any I know, except the 
similar belt of land that lies along the high bank of the Boorh Gunga. It is contem- 
plated, under the Lower Ganges Canal system, to provide water for this tract. How- 
ever much the rest of the district may be counted ripe in the matter of irrigation, this 
land, forming roughly about one-fourth of the cultivated area, must be excluded from 
the category. 

18. With regard to the selling price of land, the statistics required are givon 
in Appendix. But the causes affecting the prico of land are so many and complicated, 
and the difficulty of knowing the price really paid is so great, that [ attach no import- 
ance to the figures connected with it. 

To sum up my views on this head, I consider a Permanent Settlement based on 
adequato rates--if by adequate is meant rates that will secure the State from being 
a heavy loser--to be an impossibility. 

19. The question next in order is, whether by a rateable increase of rovenue 
in proportion to the increase of prices, the evils of resettlements can be avoided while 
their advantages in the shape of an increase of revenue are in part secured. 


20. I am alive, as every officer must be, to the evils attending a resettlement, 
although I think that they have been somewhat exaggerated. The expense and tem- 
porary disorganization caused by Settlement operations are no doubt great, But, so 
fur as my experience goes, there is little, ifany, of that wilful abandonment of cultiva- 
tion, and deterioration of its quality, that is frequently spoken of as general. Still 1 
would gladly welcome any plan that would avoid resottlements. The proposed plan, 
however, does not appear to me to be practicable. Nor, indeed, do I think it quite 
sound theoretically. 

21. It assumes two things. First, that the riso in the prices of produce 
depends solely on the influx of silver; and, secondly, that a staple can be found that for 
each Province or part of a Province will act asa barometer for the valuo of silver. It 
ulso assumes, as a consequence of these two assumptions, that each individual estate 
will be able without hardship to pay an increased)revonue in proportion to the increase 
in the price of the selected staple. 

22. I feel some distrust of my own judgment in opposing a scheme that has 
received support from some of the best authorities. But the endeavour to see how it 
would work in practice has shown mo difficulties that I cannot overcome. In the first 
place, if the rise and fall in the prices of produce, are influenced as much or more by 
the character of the harvests than by the influx of silver, then the proposed scheme will 
lead us into a very great practical difficulty. For no one will hold that bad harvests 
increase the value of the land affected by them. Yet if the rise in prices is caused by a series 
of bad seasons, then uuder the proposed system of assessment, the revenue will be 
increased in inverse ratio to the ability of the people to pay. For example, the most rigid 
economist xud supporter of the silver influx theory, will hardly maintain that the bad 
harvests of 1860 and 1861 did not causo rise in price of wheat in Meerut from 27 seers 
in 1859 to 15 seers in 1861: or that the return of a good season had nothing to do 
with the price falling in 1862 to 28 soers. Now, whatever series of years we may take 
for the purpose of striking an average, such seasons as 1860 and 1861 must have a very 

_great influence on the figures. ‘'he revenue, then, of’ every estate in the Meorut District 
would be increased, say five per cent., because of the increase in the average price caused 
by.the bad years 1860 and 1861. But many estates suffered greatly in those years, 

and the rents of those years were probably not collected at all in lands unprotected by 





*Porcentage of irrigation is‘as follows :— 


Bhurthna, ose tee ow es oes ase 15°08 
Phuppoond, tee ose oo ea Sys Le 75'4 
Bhidoonah, gz abe ove wis ats a0 T3954 
Duleinuggur, ase eee oes ove eve eos l2-2 
Etawah, es eee eee ee ry aes =<0t yet known, 
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irrigation, While in the canal villages the famine outside doubled and trébled the in- 
comes of the cultivators. What then would be the result of the proposed plan? The 
famine-stricken estates would be punished by an assessment heavy in proportion to their 
sufferings, and the irrigated estates would not pay half of the increase fairly due from 
them, This injustice would be intensified in districts like Ajmere that were depopu- 
lated by famine. Such would be the logical result. In practice, of course, after much 
reporting, minuting, and despatch-writing, the precious permanent arrangements would 
be cast to the winds, and an officer would be sent to do justice, But, inasmuch as 
honour would prevent us from drawing back from our word in the other cases, all the 
loss would fall on the revenue. 


T see no way out of this difficulty except by denying that bed seasons have any 
influence or any appreciable influence on the rise of prices. 


23. Then comes the difficulty of finding a staple, and of deciding the number of 
years for which an average is to be struck. These are difficulties I leave to the advocates 
of the plan to overcome. An examination of price-currents will show that all produce 
is not rising in the same proportion. Mr. Plowden has shown that ghee and gil, no 
unimportant products of the farm, have not risen in anything like the ratio of wheat 
and other grains. How are we to decide which of the many grains is the staple that 
answers most accurately to the fall or rise in silver ? - Mr. Wynne answers this question 
as fullows :—*‘‘ It appears to us that, as the object is to measure the profits of the lande 
owner that species of grain might well be selected as the staple of the tract which is 
generally taken by the village bunnias in payment of their debts.” This is a tangible 
suggestion, and the best probably that’can be made. But it seems to me that it is open 
to the objection that the profits of the landowner can no more be measured in this way 
than the profits of the bunnia. The price of such a staple might be a fair guide to the 
value of each rupee: but it caunot guide ns to the number of rupees in coming either to: 
the landowner or money-lender—even adjacent estates in the same districts differ very 
much in their products. If the staple scleeted was the only or even the chief’ product, 
then I can understand that its price might guide us in measuring the profits of the 
landowner. Although even then a rise in price would by no means argue a rise in 
profits ; but I cannot sec how the price of wheat, for instance, can guide us in estimat- 
ing the profits of an estate whose chief products are rice and sugar. 


I say it with deference to the advocates of the scheme, bnt it seems to me that at 
the bottom of it lies a confusion of thought that does not distinguish between tho measure 
ofa rupee and the measure of profits made up of an unknown number of rupees. 


24. If such a system of assessment be adopted, it would be necessary as a preli- 
minary measure to valuo cach estate strictly on its productive capacity. This is a task 
that I think is almost impossible at present. We know very little about the: produce per 
acre of land in general, much less have we any accurate knowledge regarding the 
produce per acre of each estate. The people themselves hardly know it, andif they did 
they would never truly state it. A wide and long-continued series of experiments 
would be necessary to ascertain it, 


25. The difficulty of making an equal assessment is very great. A Settlement 
Officer is liable to error. It is the interest of every one to. deccivo him. But any 
errors of over-assessment that are committed will, under this system, be increased at.the 
rate of compound interest at each successive period. 


26, For these reasons I condemn the proposed plan as impracticable, 


The chicf advantage attendant on it is the saving of the cost of resettlements. As 
for any political advantages they are nil. To the people at large, I believe, such a set» 
tlement would give no feeling of security whatever. 


27. I now turn to the questions regarding temporary sottloments. It is very 


difficult to say accurately what the pressuro of the past Settlement really was, because 
we do not kuow what tho rentals were. All that we havo to guido us in forming ap 
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opinion is the ‘state of cultivation at the time, and the general effect of the assessment. 
Mr, Gubbin's assessment was hascd on the 66 per cent. standard: and I think it may 
be said that his demand was fully up to it in most cases. But at the time of his settle- 
ment a very large amount of Jand had been newly abandoned. Thus in Bidhoonah 
thers were 21,580 acres, in Phuppoond 18,303 acres, in Bhurthna 22,071 acres, in 
Etawab 17,453, and in Oreyah 12,184 acres, making altogether 91,591 acres*. Now 
this was land that had been thrown out of cultivation by the great famine of 1838. 
It was undoubtedly land of the poorer class, but it was land that had been regularly 
cultivated, and to some extent irrigated. Now on all this land Mr, Gubbins put the 
very highest rates, lower than those applied to the worst land under cultivation. I 
have no data to show in-what time this land was brought again under the plough. But 
the present snrvey shows that it has returned to cultivation. It formed then a reserve 
of no small value from which, year by year, the pressure of the demand was lizhtened. 
But notwithstanding this, it may safely be affirmed that Mr. Gubbins’ settlement was 
as heavy as was consistent with the prosperity of the district. In the Oreyah Pergun- 
nah, which has not benefited. by the canal or tho railway, the assessinent has been 
almost too heavy. The zemindars have not been able to bear up against bad seasons, 
and many of them are heavily in debt. In the other pergunnahs, the pressure of’ the 
assessment has been very much lightened by the extension of irrigation and opening 
up of communications, In them the Settlement has worked well. But notwithstand- 
ing all improvements, tho district will not bear more thana very moderate rise. I sav 
this without regard to sny standard, either of half assets on two-thirds, that it would 
endanger the prosperity of the district to raise tho revenue more than ten or fifteen per 
cent. 


28, The share taken of the assets must depend upon the way in which the assets are 
calculated. If we tako the present assets ascertained to be now enjoyed by the land- 
owner as the basis of our assessment, I am sure that two-thirds is a moderate demand. 
If, on the other hand, we take the possible assets, the assets that the estate ought in tho 
judgment of the assessing officer to yield halfshould bo the Hmit. In that CASC, 
namely, if the demand be limited to half, the assessment should be based on caleulations 
drawn from the new or enhanced leases. The present prevailing standard cannot be 
taken as the basis of assessment, Tor instance, T have shown that 62 per cent, of the 
land has not becn enhanced in the last ten years. The prevailing rents would, therefore, 
be pretty much what prevailed thirty years ago. If we settled on them, the rise of rents 
that would follow the competition of the assessment would soon show as our mistake. I 
am, therefore, of opinion that under the circumstances of this district, we must assume 
a prospective rise in the rents of a vast number of estates. In other words, we must 
take more than half of the actually existing rental until the landowners raise their 
rents. 


T have acted upon this principle; and I feel sure that my assessments at present 
are nearer to two-thirds than one-half of the existing assets—ie., of the rentals as they 
now stand, 


I must guard, however, against the supposition that I have acted on theoretical 
grounds. Before a Scitlement Officer assumes a rise in rent he ought to be able to 
show that such a rise is actually taking place. If I found that leases were being 
renewed on the same terms, and that no instances of enhancement could be adduced, I 
do not think I should be justified in assuming a rise merely on theorctieal grounds. 


29. The question here’arises, whether the income left by this method of assess- 
ment to the landownors, is excessive, a3 compared with tho incoines of other classes, 


In my reports on Pergunnahs Bhidoonah and Phuppoond, I have given tables 
showing the incidence of the revenue on the proprietors. It will be sufficient to state 
here that in Bhidoonah, the average area owned by each proprictor is 59 acres, and the 
amount of revenue, according to the revised demand, Rs. 75. In Phuppoond, the area 
is 83 acres, and the amount of revenue Rs. 122 per head. 


* Ajout 20 por cent, on the land then ia cultivation, 
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Tho statisties for the other tehseels are not yet prepared. But they will not, I 
think, differ materially from those here given. 


Assuming that my calculations give the real value of the land, each proprietor in 
Bhidoonah has, on the average, a rental of Rs. 150 per annum, and in Phuppoond 
(where the average is affected by the existence of one large landowner) Rs. 244. 
Excluding this large property, the average rental of the remainder will be reduced 
to Rs. 208. 


Now taking the largest average rental that of Phuppoond, the proprietor has to 
pay as follows :— 


Land rovenue, “es ove «» Rs. 104 
Cesses at ten per cent., vee we gy-~S 10 
Putwaree at six per cent., ey tie 35 6 

Rs, 120 


Leaving him Rs. 88 per annum, without taking into account losses from bad 
debts or any incidental expenses. 


But then it will be said there is the “scer.” Well, the “seer” in Phuppoond 
(excluding the large landowners) is, on the average, four acres per man. _ Its rental has 
already been taken into account. Now let us suppose that the farming profits on four 
acres amount to Rs. 20 per acre,* then altogether our average landowner will have 
an income of (4 X 20-+88) = 168 rupees per annum, ¢.¢., 14 rupees per mensen. But it 
will be said he has grazing Jand and other adyantages. I admit it; but even 80, it, 
will be impossible to place the average income of the landowner at a higher figure than 
Rs. 20 per mensem. ‘That is to say, he is about twice as well off as our cooks and 
about four times as rich as our grooms, From my knowledge of their circumstances 
and mode of life, I believe this is no exaggeration. 


Is it then possible to wish to reduce our ‘upper classes” to a still lower level ? 
Yet an assessment at two-thirds of the assests, supposing the assets to be calculated as 
at present, would reduce them to a much lower standard of living. 


As to the cultivator’s profits, I do not pretend to be able to estimate them. The 
right of occupancy-tenant is on an average nearly as well off as the small proprietor, In 
Phuppoond, for which tehseel alone I have the statistics ready, his average holding is 7 
acres. So that taking the protits as before at Rs. 20 per acre his income would be 
about Rs. 150 per annum. 


But this estimate is, FT must confess, opposed to the calculations of some high 
authorities. The distingnished officer at present at the head of the new department of 
agriculture was, as you are aware, for inany years, Collector of this district during which 
time he devoted himself to the preparation of agricultural statistics. I have not. his report 
by meto refer to. Butif I recollect right, his conclusion, arrived at after much research, 
was, that the averago income of a cultivator in this district was about ten rupees per 
annum. If that is the case, or anything like the case, there would not appear to be much 
room to increase the standard of assessment, unless, indeed, our estimates of the rent 
of land are, as some people may assert, absolutely and ridiculously false. 


30. Thediserction that should be lc ft to a Settlement Officer in assessing is a difficult 
question. That discretion is already very large. Every officer takos into considera~ 
tion the waste land of an estate. If it is likely to be soon cultivated, something is added 
to the demand on that account. Ido not think too wide a discretion can be allowed 
in this direction. The question of assessing talookdars or proprictors of large estates 
ona different standard from the small proprietors is a very different one. Probably, 
every one isa little harder ona large proprictor who has tho means to coerce his 
tenants, and can afford to go to law with them. But to assess a man at a larger amount, 
simply because he happens to bo well off, savours rather of communism, and is, I think, 


ae it as high as possible to make my argument stronger. In reality, ten rupees would be nearer the 


trut 
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radically unfair. The assessment should be guided by the valuation of the land, not 
by consideration of the person who owns it. To assess a man heavily because he is 
rich is as unjust as to assess him severely because he is very skilful and industrious. We 
have given up the latter error, do not let us adopt the former. 

31, Except in very exceptianal cases, the operation of the ront-laws do not, in 

my opinion, result in restricting the full demand for land revenue. But they do, I 
think, throw a very unnecessary burden on the landowner, and, eventually, on the 
tenant. No one, with any show of reason, can uphold the present state of the law, which 
compels the landlord to bear the cost and expense of suits to raise his rent to a standard 
that is fixed by the Settloment Officer. I think it would be only ordinary justice to 
relieve such suits at time of settlemont from the stamp duty. Some persons would go 
further, and would take the appeal in such cases from the cognizance of the Civil Courts. 
But I do not think that it is necessary to do this. If a man could not only assess but 
fix the rents that are the basis of assessment, a not altogether useless check on over- 
assessment would be taken away. 

32. As tothe conduct of such suits by the District Courts opinions must vary. 

Tho general result in this district has-been an enhancement not much below that whieh 
on é priort grounds might be thought fair. But I havo met with individual cases in 

which tho landlord had received a very inadequate enhancement. Speaking generally, 
“I do not think that these cases are, as a rulo, well done by the District Courts, or by the 
- Settlement Courts, until they havo been instructed in the work. Not through any fault 
of theirs, but unavoidably from the nature of the case, and their ignorance of the 
country, and the prevailing rent-rates. 

Tho usual course of procedure is to direct a. local enquiry, and to take the rates of 
the four adjacent fields, the average derived from which is supposed to give the prevailing 
adjacent rates. In estates whero most. of the tenants are of long standing, enhancement 
on these terms becomes impossible. Suits are discouraged, the landlords are hopeless 
of obtaining what they want, and are glad to take any increase, however inadequate, 
rather than resort to law. 

33. The decision of these cases virtually rests with the officer making the local 
enquiry. Unless the Judicial Officer has sufficient knowledge to say whether the 
result is fair or not, all he can do is to accept. the conclusions of the ‘ commission.” 
A Settlement Officer has an advantage in these cases that no one else can have. He 
knows at once whether the proposed rates are adequate, and he can diroct the enquiry 
to be mado where he knows adequate rents are ta be found. 

34, I see no remedy for this evil except ono that I fear itis useless to propose— 
namely, to fix all rents at the time of Settlement and for the period of Sottlement for 
occupancy tenants, leaving the rents of the tenants-at-will alone open to variation. 
There would then be no such thing asa suit for enhancement except during Settlement 
operations. Iam convinced that a measure of this kind would benefit the country at large, 
and is the only way of avoiding very serious agrarian troubles hereafter. It is hostile 
to English notions of the rights of a landowner ; but I am not sure that it is not more 
in consonance with the real constitution of property in this country than the present state 
of things; and if the rents fixed were adequate, the present benefits of the measure to the 
zemindars would counterbalanco the prospective loss. 

35. As to leaving the assessments open to readjustment during the currency of 
the Settlement, upon any ground whatever, I think that it would destroy the confidence 
of the people entirely. A Settlement whether temporary or permanent is not of itself 
advantageous. It is for its effect on the minds of the people that it is valuable. It is 
the ono point in which we have shown any real stability. And the only thing that 
could make me advocate 1 permanent settlement is the mischief and uncortainty 
resulting from the discussions as to the standard and basis of our assessments. 

I must apologise for the hasty and imperfect way in which I havo dealt with these 
questions. But I am so pressed with work at this season of the year, that I have had 
great difficulty in finding time to answer them even as perfunctorily as I have done. 
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Statistica of the Transfers of Land, Tehseel Bidhoonah. 
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Report by C. W. Moore, Esq., Ofy. Collector of Etawah, No. 22, dated the 17th 
January, 1872. 


2. I wave not the time at my disposal to fully discuss the questions raised, nor 
do I suppose’ that the remarks I am in a position to offer will be of much value, unsup~ 
ported as they are by statistics, but in obedience to your expressed wishes, I offer, with 
diffidence, a few observations. 


3. I would premise, that in my opinion a Permanent Settlement is not such a 
valuable arrangementas some authorities scom to think. Its chief valuo, as I understand 
it, is to encourage landlords to improve their estates, and to bind them to our Government 
by tho feeling of self-interest. As regards, the latter point, it is no doubt an important 
political advantage to have the landed interest on our side, but this is so only if the 
landlords themselves have influence. I will not now go into the details of the question 
whether the present landlords have really much influence, or why they have not. I do not 
think they have myself. The tendency of our rule has been to destroy the old semi-feu- 
dal relations between landlord and tenant. And our Civil Courts havo been the means 
of introducing a large number of persons as landlords, who not only hare no influence 
but are disliked in their estates. The political advantage of having tho suffrages of 
landlords is therefore much diminished. On tho other hand, I think that whatever the 
causes may be, landlords have not in Bengal done for their estates what might reasonably 
have been expected of them, and I do not see reason to believe that a different result 
would be obtained in these Provinces if a Permanent Settlement wore concludod, I am 
therefore no.advocate of a Permanent Settlement on any conditions. 


4. The Board ask,—1lst, whether it would be-possible to lay down some standard. 
of average rates below which no settlement should bo confirmed in perpetuity. 


The Board say that it is the rise in prices which has led chiefly to tho rise in rents, 
Before we can say whether this rise is likely to continue, it is necessary to discover what 
led to the rise in prices, and whether rents have rison to thoir full limit. To the latter 
question, I have no hesitation in replying that rents have uot so rison in this district. 


As regards the causesof tho rise in prices they are various. An influx of silver coin 
depreciating the value of money, a series of bad or indifferent seasons, an increase in 
the population without a corresponding increaso in land under cultivation, and the 
opening out of new lines of communication by which hitherto cheap markets can sup~ 
ply tracts where food has previously been dear, may bo mentioned as some of tho causes, 


Now some of these may be temporary in their eftect, but others will be permanent. 
‘Of these latter I tako an increase of the population as ono that may be fairly assumed, 
and one that will not only act on prices and thereby on rents, but will also act directly 
on rents by increasing the demand for land. This increased demand will probably be 
general throughout the provinces, and rents will further be stimulated in this district by 
extended irrigation. It appears to me a negative answer must be given to the Board’s 
_first question. 


5. The next point is whether a Permanent Settlement, subject to a rateable 
‘increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of prices, is to be recommended. 


The difficulty here would be to decide on the staple by which the increase of prices 

should be tested. Isay fairly I could not indicate such a staple. It must of course be 

j tho chief staple of the district. Ifsuch could be named as would apply to the district 

generally, there would be the danger of mistaking a temporary rise for a permanent 

one. It does not follow that we should discover the real profits of tho zemindars by 

such a system, and it would be objectionable as introducing anuncertainty into the set- 
tlement which the existing system is free from. 


As to temporary settlements, I have no means of knowing what the pressure of 
the past demand was. As Collector, I should say, if was quite up to the mark when 
made. It pressed uncqually towards its closo as might be expected in a district, part 
of which is well provided with canal-water, and theremainder entirely dependent on 
the seasons, for wells do not last a reasonable time. 
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Considering that the generality of our zemindars are really very poor, as any one 
may see who takes the trouble to walk through the district, I do not think 50 per cent. 
is too moderate a share of the profits to leave to them, if the real valuo of tho estate is 
assumed, as I imagine it always is by the Settlement Officer. I suppose he has to esti- 
mate what the rontal is, and what it might and should be without rack-renting the tenants. 
If he does this, and levies half of the estimated profits, he does not leave too much, consi- 
dering the position our landlords are supposed to hold, and the responsibilities we have 
thrown upon them. As a fact, I know that the ronts here may be expected to rise, many 
of the largest and most intelligent landiords having taken little or no action towards 
enhancing, though they are beginning to awake to tho necessity. 


7. As to the operation of the rent law in restricting a full demand, I do not think 
that such is the caso, or at least necessarily the case, I can well understand it might be, 
but I think that the courts genorally uphold a Scttlement Officer’s arrangements, and 
that those ofticors might safely bo directed to take up the enhancement of the rents 
without application from the landlord as part of the settlement operations, but a part 
subjoct to revision on appeal by the courts, 


8. I am quito opposed to the readjustment of the demand during the currency of 
the settlement. Fix aterm and abide by it. If 30 years is too long a term for this 
country take 20 years, but whatever the term may be, and I think 30 years is a fitting 
one, revision should not be made within it, more especially should revision not depend 
on causes, which the great body of the people would certainly not understand, 


Memorandum by H. G. Keznu, Esq., Officiating Commissioner, Agra, dated 16th April, 
1872, 


A perusal of the papers commended to our study in the Board’s Circular noted in 
tho margin leaves upon the mind a conviction that a Perma- 
Circular No. T.T.T,, : er ‘3 
dated 27th Septr., 1871. nent Settlement of the land revenue is a measure in itself desir- 
able, for which this part of the empire is not yet ripe. 


Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s elaborate Memorandum dated Ist July, 1819, shows how 
earnestly the atteution of formor administration was applied to this question at a timo 
when official men had less to do and lived more among the Natives than is now the case. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that the facts then placed on record, or subsoquently elicited by 
enquiries owing their origin to the Regulation (VII. of 1822) passed soon aftor, led to 
a postponement of the measure. Lord Hastings and Mr. Mackenzie were right in 
thinking that permanent engagements should only bo extended to those estates that 
were ripo for it. The enquiries that followed showed that there were at that time no 
estates in the North-Western Provinces, of which that could be predicated. And the 
enquiries that have followed upon the similar benevolent attempts of Sir C. Wood and 
Lord Lawrence have shown that after the lapse of half a century of almost uninterrupted 
progress, such has continued to be tho state of the Provinces down to the present day. 


This assertion may be made quite independently of all general opinions deducible 
from the gradual fall in the purchasing power of money. The very latest papers that 
have been published by the Government of India conclusively show that the highest 
living authority on these questions, the consistent advocate of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western Provinces, is now convinced 
that neither in Zillah Boolundshuhur, nor perhaps even in Pergunnah Baghput, have 
the agricultural conditions been reached which would render the measure a matter 
of justice to the tax-paying community at large. 


Under such circumstances, it might be almost superfluous to enter upon the con- 
sideration of the special difficulties connected with tho monetary aspect of the matter 
difficulties to which the undersigned has beon drawing attention for tho past twelve 


years, But since the Ilon’ble Mr. Strachey has done him the honour to refer to him as an 
lis 
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advocate of the commutation scheme, and as the orders of the Board seem to require 
some reference to the subject, it is right to place on record the following romarks :— 


1st,—I have never intended to be an advocate for the immediate introduction of any 
scheme of commutation of corn-rents; but finding that high authority was in favour 
of a permanent assessment of the Government demand—being farther aware that early 
Mahomedan rulers had worked such a scheme, and that the lato Mr. F. H. Robinson 
had thought it feasible, I deemed it proper to submit the suggestion that such a scheme 
offered the only safe prospect of introducing permanency of demand into estates where the 
assets had in other respects reached their final level. That Mr. Mackenzie also was well 
aware of the necessity of guarding the public against loss from this source is clear from 
the 726th para. of his memo. above referred to. In this he distinctly lays down as an 
essential part of the scheme for a Permancnt Settlement that the demand in money shall be 
open to readjustinent every 20 years on an average of the prices current during that 
period last past of the principal food crops. He had proviously stipulated (para. 706) 
that the jumma should be fixed with reference to the actual assets, without any allowance 
for progress excepting in special casos. He proposed, it seoms clear, to take 75 per cent. 
of the determinable asscts, perhaps leaving the landholder to his own exertions for the 
increase of his income ; or perhaps thinking that the real value of the assests (in such 
estates) would never greatly alter, though their nominal value might fluctuate with the 
purchasing power of money. This he probably foresaw. 


With this preface I proceed to state that in my opinion it is not possible to lay. 
down a standard of average rates below which no Settlement should be confirmed in 
perpetuity. So many circumstances conducive to, the final fixation of rents exist, that 
it would require cither omniscience on an unusual amount of rashness to raise any prac- 
tical standard. It is clear from the papers appended to Mr. Mackenzie’s Memo. that 
the Nativo prejudice is in favour of a diviston of produce rather than a money-rent, and 
that where money-rents have been introduced, there has been no device, either on the 
part of tenant or of landlord, to stereotype them by tho use of leases. That stateof 
things continues to this day. Tho money-rents, where they exist, (1) vary without’ 
apparent cause, (2) aro often left fur below the market-rate from motives of philanthropy 
or of mere indolence, and (3) are often eonevaled by collusive entries in the village 
records. And they are, I think I may say, always below the value of that portion of 
the crop that would be taken ina division did money-rates not exist. How far the rents 
are from being, as a rulo, rack-rents may be partly inferred from the fact that in one 
perguunah of the Etawah District, where sub-tenants on the demesne land were paying 
over six rupees an acre, tho normal rent-rate was less than four, and even after enhance- 
ment of 21 percent., the ordinary rent-rate was only Rs. 4-12-9. Iam thercfore decidedly 
of opinion that rents have not yct reached their natural limits. I think that prices will 
continue to increase very steadily as the extension of such crops as indigo, opium, cotton 
displaces food crops, and as the Suez Canal brings British India more and more‘into the 
market of the world. Temporary fluctuations may no doubt be expected, a cycle of 
good seasons may reduce any portion of the present dearth that may be due to scar- 
city; but it is not to be supposed that the commercial movement now going on will 
teave the rupee the purchasing power of half a sovereign which it may be said to have 
just now. The rise that has yct taken place in rents does not fairly represent the fall 

Pate ee in the value of money as shown in the prices of produce; but I 
pended go toshow thatthe — believe that the former will go on even aftor the latter shall have 
Phghll paneer area ceased to operate. If pricos here ever reach a European level 
Pasir so epee arse (and I see no reason why they should not), rents may be expect- 
ring the same time (the ed to go up to something like fiftcen rupees per acre. Nor is 
pend ency of settlement). F : 

this monetary causethe only one as above hinted. 1 firmly helieve 
that, when once judicious measures are introduced, land willimprove, and agriculture 
be a more lucrative as well as a moro scientific profession, until, in fact, a totally new 
system shall take the place of the present petite culture, for which alone the country is fit 
in the existing conditions of Native society. 
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In support of these views I would refer to-the facts and figures recorded by the 
various District Officers, and to tho tables furnished by the Judge’s Office. These last 
mentioned rates are in one respect especially valuable, as showing not the highest, but 
rather the lowest level of enhancement. The reason for this is that itis a practice 
of the courts to throw the onus probandi not upon the tenant who seeks to maintain 
the old rates, but upon the landholder, who has issued a notice that he intends to raise 
them : so that the issue framed is not—what can the land bear? But, is the onhanced 
rate of the notice, or any proportion of it, made good by reference to one or two defined 
conditions ? 


In conclusion of this part of the subject, I repeat that Permanent Settlement in any 
form is, in my humble opinion, entirely inoxpedient at the present time. And therefore I 
do not deem it necessary to trouble the Board with any speculations in this connection, 
relating to a rateable increase following the rise of prices. 


As to the 50 per cent system, I consider it entirely inadequate if put upon the 
known and ascertuined assets. I am among the first to recognise the wisdom and bene- 
volence of the statesman to whom we owe the limitation ; but I beliove that Mr. Colvin 
was mainly actuated in making it by a feoling that, in their zeal and ignorance, Settle- 
ment Officers were in danger of over-ostimating the value of the assets. Whether or 
no that dangor has passed uway, your Board is better able to judge than I am; but I 
honestly and firmly believe that the circumstances which rendered over-assessment 
so full of danger fifteen or twenty years ago have not only ceased to exist genorally, 
but that there is not a little opposite danger (in long scttlements) of the State (that is, 
the Public whose steward the State is) losing an undue proportion of the surplus produce 
of the soil. Whether the share left to proprietors is excessive, is a question the answer 
to which depends on so many things, that I should hesitate to record a very decisive opi- 
nion. But this I will say, that after many years’ observation, Ido not think Government 
gets more than one-ninth of the gross produce, on an average. When it is borne in mind 
that an officient Native administration supposes itself to get a third, and really gets in all 
probability not less than a quarter, it must he admitted that there is here something 
grievously wrong. How difficult itis for the most practised experts to realise tho exact 
statistical conditions of this matter may be inferred from one fact. Mr. Crosthwaite 
estimates tho average income of a cultivator, with rights of occupancy, at Rs. 120 per 
annum—a very comfortable provision for a man with such few wants and subject to so 
little taxation. Buthow much is one’s satisfaction at such a state of things diminished 
when we find that tho present distinguished Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Agricultural Department, Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B., writing of the very same district 
a very few years ago, estimatod the samo income at the low average of ten rupees a year. 
After making all due allowance for the increased amount of specie afloat in the coun- 
try, this discrepancy is still inexplicable. 

T have before referred to tho conditions that prevent rent-rates from rising part 
passu with the rise of prices ; and have at the same time expressed the opinion that the 
processes, though not uniform, are simultaneous. Another point must not be ovorlook- 
ed. The increase of population raises the demand for land, and through that medium 
the rates leviable from tenants-at-will. Now these rates, though not applicable for 
comparison under the working of the present ront law, in enhancement suits, where 
occupancy tenants aro concerned, are still valuable as furnishing a natural standard 
or market rate, from which to test the renting value of theland. Settlement Officers 
are bound to give their most careful attention to tho due observation and accurate 
record of these rates: and, if the rent law should be modified, that standard, with due 
allowance for vested interests, might, andI think should, be practically adopted. 


Therefore my auswer to the question raised in your para. 4, ITT, would be that a 
considerable rise of rent-rates may fairly bo assumed as a basis of assessment ; provided 
always that the law be appropriately modified, what that modification should be I will 
not pretend to pronounce in detail. But the spirit of the system I contemplate I will 
endeavour to explain. I must beg leave to premise the following propositions :—» 
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1. Every settlement on modern principles is an endowment in favour of the 
person or persons settled with. That this was not the original conception of the adminis- 
trators of these Provinces is clear from Mr. Mackenzie’s Memo, and the accompany- 
ing papers. Based on the practice of the Native rules whom they succeeded, their 
theory was that the State was entitled to whole of the net returns from the Jand, minus 
a small drawback for expenses of management and collection. The recent idea of per- 
manently conferring upon the malgoozars nearly one-half of the assets, at an imperfect 
valuation, is as nearly as possible the opposite extreme, and founded, as I believe, upon 
ideas wholly forcign to the facts of the casc and the conditions of the country. It was 
the late Mr. James Wilson, who, starting with the assumption that what was true in 
one country was true in all, construed the state of things that he found here into proof that 
the landed interest was at least sufficiently burthened, and that all future burthens ought 
to be laid upon other descriptions of property. But that state of things in reality con- 
stituted as abovo stated not a burthen but an endowment. The object of that endow- 
ment, it is true, was both wise and benevolent, as was to be expected from the men— 
R. Bird and Thomason—with whom it originated. Their notion was that by creating an 
artificial property in the land in favour of the malgoozars, they would be calling into 
existence a class whose interest it would be to improve the cultivation. Having their 
maximum payments defined for thirty years, the ordinary ondurance of a generation 
of men, these persons would enjoy and would bequeath to their successors the right 
to whatever they could fairly obtain from the soil over and above the revenue of 
settlement. 


2. But tho objects of that endowment have very generally disappointed these 
perfectly fair expectations. The laws of political ceconomy justify the belief that who- 
ever has the means of increasing his resourees will do so. But the laws of political 
economy are not the laws of an exact science; and the habits of the malgoozars arenot 
the habits of men of business so much as of annuitants. They either find their income 
under the settlement enough, with occasional enhancements from their tenants, and in 
that case thoy are satisfied (this is said to be especially the caso with the permanently- 
settle] people of the eastern districts), or they mortgage their lands, and gradually alien- 
ate them to money-dealers. But they do not, as a rule, improve. 


3. The agriculture of India, so longias itis mainly of the petite culture kind, does 
not admit of improvement in the sense in which the word is understood at home. 


The only arts, of which such a system of tillage is conscious, are rotation of crops, 
manuring, and irrigation, and all these are well understood, and capable of application 
by the actual tillers of the soil, and by them alone. Leaving aside the first art, which 
is already practised, let us enquire for a moment what are the obstacles that retard the 
application of the second and third. 


4, Manuring, as shown by Mr. Crosthwaite, raises second-class soils to the first 
class, increasing the productiveness and the renting value of the fields manured. But 
tho people are unablo to extend this salutary process, because they are obliged to use 
their manure us fuel. And they are obliged to uso their manure as fuel for want of 
wood, und they have no wood because the law will not allow them to plant trecs. 


5. Irrigation is retarded by the same causes, Where canals come, the managers 
whom we have endowed are backward in making water-courses, so much so that 
special compulsory legislation is threatened. When there are no canals, the occupants 

midtgame anaes eas of the soil are often deterred from sinking wells by fear of evic- 
sirable by way of legisla- tiou. Tho Land Improvement Bill wisely permits public money 
tion is admitted in the ’ ! 
Full Bench decision ofthe to be advanced for such purposes, but Section 13 gives the land- 
vie anc Chora: Angee lord the power of putting a veto upon such advances to culti- 
lant). vators, and I believe the landlords will be very slow to avail 
themselves of the provisions of the Act themselves. 

6. Lastly, I must repeat the expression of my beliof that the occupancy tenants 


do not pay nearly onough rent; and that as long as they do not, they will not be much 
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more disposed to lay out money and labour upon improvements than the malgoozars 
themselves. I have above given instances in which the rents paid by such tenants, after 
enhancement, were still at least 33 per cent. below the market rate; and have shown 
that, as the law now stands, they are not likely to approach it any nearer. 1 believe it 
will be allowed that 25 per cent. is margin enough for this species of vested intereat. 


The conclusion from these premises is, that it is to the cultivators rather than to 
the malgoozars that we must look for the development of the land under the existing 
agricultural system; and that it is iilusory te make anything like a half-asset settle- 
ment with proprietors if we desire to make the principal section of the public revenue 
what it has hitherto been in Eastern countries. 


Tho first thing that seems to follow is that the adjudication of rent suits should be 
taken out of the jurisdiction of the courts and transferred to the Settlement Officers 
acting under the usual control of Commissioners and the Board. It eeems plain that the 
courts are not competent to ascertain the true rental valuc of land, in regard either of 
their customary proceduro or their substantive law, Iam unwilling to add to the length 
of this paper by describing the conduct of an ordinary enhancement suit as known to 
my judicial experience; the Board, too, must be familiar with many instances where 
settlement work has been impeded by the action of courts, however legitimate or care- 
ful. Settlement Officers, on the other hand, officers be it remembered who are selected 
for tho purposes of classifying soils, estimating assets, and limiting the State’s territorial 
income for long periods ; these, if any Europeans can, should be able to say what is the 
proper rent of this or that field or farm. 


In practice many of them do this already; and, instead of assessing on ideal 
assets, absolutely make the rent-roll what they think it ought to be before defining the 
claim of Government, But there is a standing caution on this subject which they 
cannot afford to noglect. I alludo to the Board’s Circular Order dated Let July, 1856. 
In paragraph 8, a picture is drawn of the dangors of collusive reduction of rents, and 
of malgoozars throwing difficulties in the way of the preparing a correct roni-roll, 
which no one acquainted with the subject will call overdrawn. It must, however, be 
added that the Circular shows certain real advantages that would follow if collusion 
can bo provonted between the malgoozar and the tenant; and it is admitted that it is 
quite possible tor a Settlement Officer to fixjafair rental with reference to prescription 
and qualities of svil, wherever motives to such collusion can be climinated. And it 
is in order to provide for this that I have entered so tediously into preliminaries. 


What I would propose is that rent-rolls should be prepared by Settlement Officers 
on the basis of produce, corrected by reference to custom and decrees of court. Having 
fixed what is the prosent money-value of the portion of the produce fairly and 
equitably exigible from each cultivator, let that money-demand stand fixed for a period 
of say ten years. The malgoozar would be prevented from wishing to conceal facts, or 
withhold assistance by the knowledge that the amount of his malikana would depend 
on what was then fixed, and that the opportunity of fair enhancement then allowed to 
pass would not return. The tenant protected in his improvements would, I believe, 
generally meet the demand in a epirit of fairness, I appeal to what is going on in 
Mynpoory and Furruckabad in support of this view; where the tenants in almost 
every instance have agreed to raise their paymonts to a level commonsurate with the 
new jummas, even without the guarantee against future enhancement which I propose to 
give them. Where an estate is held entirely by cultivating proprietors, a rent-roll 
should still be prepared, the only difference being that the malikana should be settlod 
on the sharers. What the amount of that malitana should be is a question of detail, 
Our predecessors, as wo have seen on their rough ostimates, allowed 25 per cent. On 
a more ecarching enquiry, and bound as we are by a general declaration as to these 
Provinees, we should, I suppose, have no option but to leave 40 or 45 . This would, 
however, not be excessive, I find most experienced persons concur in estimating that 
a cultivator’s profits are double his rent, and equal to his expenses. If this be true, 


* After deduction, that is to aay of all cesses, 
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then the fair rert must be s. quarter of the actual gross produce, and a half-asset 
aseessment (without ceases) would equal one-eighth. I have already stated my opinion 
that we do not get now more than a ninth, Applying this to a decennial commutation 
of the yield to the fise of an estute held by cultivating proprietors, we should really 
leave thom in as good a position as any class could claim ; care being at the same time 
taken to compare the assessment with tho tract-rates for cach kind of soil, exactly as 
if the land were rented. 


At the end of ten years 2 fresh adjustmout could be made by Collectors of Districts 
With a very inexpensive staff. All that would be requisite would be to oxpose the ront- 
rawes (cash) to a new testing by comparison with prices and other figures of the time, 
and to apply the corrected rates to new cultivation. By this method the expense and other 
disadvantages of a recurrence of settlement would be reduced to a minimum, and the 
best advantages of a permanent settlement secured without that organic convulsion of an 
old established financial system contemplated by that school which at one time proposed 
to recoup the admitted sacrifice of revenue from their scheme by “ other forms of 
taxation.” 


I have endeavoured to be as conciso as possible without obscurity. If, in any 
part of my remarks, I have failed to make myself intelligible, it is not from ignorance 
of my own meaning, and I would respectfully invite interrogation upon any points of 
the kind. 


Tho great object that I have had in view is to give ue much relief to one class as 
is consistent with the claims of others. I have formed my opinions, not in the closet 
but in tho ficld, and in frco discuasion with persons of oxperience, as well Natives as 
Europeans. I may truly add, that I have not met with any serious contradiction 
from any one with whom I have conversed upon the subject. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have had the pleasure of reading the Selections 
published by the Board from papors recorded between 1822 and 1833—a publication 
for which all interested in these questions owe a debt of gratitude. It is a source of 
great gratification to me to find that my views in general have the support of such an 
authority as Mr. R. M. Bird. The claim of the cultivator, whether old or recent, to be 
regarded as the real contracting party, as well as bis power of improvement, and his 
right to share in that improvement, the compatibility of such claims with those of the 
malgoozar class, the absolute insecurity of any assessments not beginning from the field 
upwards, and the unsuitableness of judicial interference in agricultural questions— all 
seem set at reat by Mr. Bird’s reasoning in minutes 1 and 3 of this collection. 


On one point alone do I find that I have intruded a novelty—vzz., in the period 
for which the rents ought to be fixed. 1 believe that it will be found that the figures 
appended to this note show a state of things which was not foreseen by the reasoners 
of those days; I mean the steady full on the value of money, and the progress, less rapid 
but not less constant, of rates of rent. It isin view of this unprecedented condition 
that I have urged cautious measures, especially after the expe rience that we have lately 
had of the dangers of direct taxation. But the general principle of assessment proposed 
solong ago by Mr. Bird (and now as I gather from the preface to the Selections, favour- 
ably viewed by the Board of Revenue) is not at all affected by the merits of this detuil. 


lt is perhaps proper that I should add an expression of my belief that no great 
immediate addition to the revenue is to be expected trom the adoption of this method of 
assessment. Fradulent concealments of rentals may be guarded against, but it would not 
be expedient that the income of any large class of agricultu rists should be permanently 
diminished. Nor should the status of the malgoozars be seriously infringed. It is 
my belief that the tenants are Dow in a position to pay a higher rent-rate, aud to make 
due improvements without assistance. But the malgoozar would remain the ultimate 
stay of agriculture. Besides bis mano rial rights, bis seer, bis share in the common- 


land, and his interest in the culturable waste; on bim would still devolve the duty of 
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realizing the Government demand and arranging for the maintenance of holdings vacat- 
ed by death, insolvency, or flight. Abundance of precedents exist to show how such. 
a system would work, All over the Agra District are communities who have bound 
themselves in the administration papers not to enhance during the pendency of settle- 
ment; and there are other examples in the Shurh-i-nugdee tenures of the Upper Doab. 
The only objections that are known to have arisen in these cases are traceable to the 
length of time over which their engagements extend, whereby the endowment at the 
expense of tho tax-payer is transferred from the malgoozar to the cultivator. Of course, 
it is better so. I mean that if any class was to be endowed for thirty years, itis better 
that it should be the class which has, if not the truest ownership, at least the best 
means of developing the soil ; but in the progress of society thirty yoars bring too many 
advantages to be entirely sacrificed. It is sometimes argued that the cultivators have 
not, after all, so greatly benefited; butthey are certainly far better off than they were, 
and if some of the money they ought to have husbanded has been squandered on faqeers 
and fireworks, or consumed in usurious transactions with money-dealers, that is still no 
reason why more public money should be sent in the samo direction. It must never 
be forgotten that, in a country where secondary wants are so slow in making their 
appearance, a diminished land-revenuc means an increase of direct taxation. Where 
we may not hopo for much gain, we may at all events guarantee the tax-payers 
against future loss. 


Appended are the tabular statements above referred to, and some original reports, 
I also enclose extract from a Note with which I have been favoured by Mr. Evans, 
Settloment Officer of Furruckabad, who takes, it will be perceived, a view of the subject 
closely paralle] to my own. 


I believe that Mr. McOonaghey takes almost identical views, though he has not 
had sufficient leisure to allow of his exprossing them in writing. Wherever the 
Settlement Officers have, even with the difficulties resulting from the present state 
of the law, succeeded in framing enhanced jummabundees, and making these the basis of 
assessment, without causing dissatisfication either to tenant or malgoozar, I trust that 
the Board will agree that this is a valuable experience. It is on this account that Mr. 
Evans’ Note has been so largely drawn on. 





Extracts from a Note by Mr, Settlement Oficer H. Evans, dated Futtehgurh, 28th March, 
1872. 


AFTER reforring to the Circular of 1856, in which are shown some objections to 
assessment upon actual rent-rolls to be recorded previous to settlement, the writer 
proceeds as follows:— 


‘‘ This however all depends on tho supposition that the jummabundee is filed by the 
zemindars. If it was drawn up by the assessing officor, it would be different. After the 
pergunnah had beon inspected, he could apply his average rates, and from them draw up 
a jummabundes, and in doing so could make such allowances as he now makes for any 
peculiarity of the village under consideration, When average rates would require a large 
and sudden enhancement on the tenants, his jummabundee would, of course, be calcu- 
lated on slightly lower rates, and when high rates had been paid previously, they would 
not be lowered without special reason. The zemindars might then be heard, and their 
objections to the jummabundee taken into consideration, and it might, if necossary, 
be modified. This would of course involve some change in the law of enhancement; 
the Settlement Officer must have the aut hority to assess rentals on the principle of 
averago rates, and to enhance according to the spirit of Act X. of 1859. ” 


Mr. Evans then shows advantages possessed by Settlement Officers in regard to 
prevalent rates for enhancement, and proceeds, —“ Supposing then a jummabundee to be 
thus drawn up, it remains to decide on the procedure to be followed with regard to 
mouroosee and non-mouroosee tenants, For the former it is beyond all doubt both jugt 
and politic, that they should bo granted leases for the term of settlement, that term being 
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somewhat shortened. Ten or fifteen years would not be too short, Mouroosee tenants, 
as a rule, think their rents should only be raised at time of settlement, and if raised 
then, should be maintained till next settlement. 

“ One of the commonest pleas urged by a tenant to support his claim to a right of 
occupancy is that he has always paid the same rent, and a zemindar will urge the fact that 
auch and such a one’s rent has beon repeatedly altored to prove that he is not a mouroosee 
tenant. 1 thoreforo think that the virtue of a right of occupancy should consist rather 
in the fixity of the rent for the term of settlement, than its lowness as compared with 
the rents paid by other tenants. 


“ The case of tenants-at-will appears to mo more difficult to deal with.” 
It is then shown that occupancy rights should be allowed ; for— 


“ Tf leases are to be given to tenants-at-will, they should be at rates arrived at by 
agreement between the parties. The rates decided for occupancy tenants would be a 
test by which the Settlement Officer would detect collusion between the parties, and the 
zemindar and tonant would be mutually bound by the potta and kabulyut then inter- 
changed, The tenant-at-will having obtained a valuable priviloge, viz., right to cultivate 
for a term of years, would loarn to valuo that privilege, and would be willing to give a full 
value for it on the termination of the lease. 


“ Briefly I would propose that right-of-occupancy-tenants be granted leases for the 
term of settlement at rates now prevalent, those rates being determined by the Settlement 
Officer on the basis of the average rates of the Pergunnah Circle, the average rates 
should be based on the rates paid hy all tenants, mouroosee and non-mouroosee alike, at the 
time of settlement not necessarily confined to rents paid by the former only, and that the 
mouroosee tenants should be entitled to a second loaso at rates similarly determined on the 
close of the present settlement ; 2nd, that leases should be grantod to tonants-at-will at rates 
determined on by agreement between zemindar and tenant; if the tenant demur to the 
rent demanded, the zemindar should be at liberty to give the lease to any othcr tenant 
willing to accept at the terms proposed; that the tenants should have no right of re-entry 
without consent of the zemindar aftor lapso of the leaso; 3rd, that the term of settlement 
should be reduced to ten or fifteen years. 


“Under this system the zomindar would have the prospect of raising his income 
during the term of settlement,— 


“(1) By cultivation of waste lands; (2) by raising tho ronts of such holdings, of 
which the leaseholders had abandoned their holding or been ejected for non-payment of 
rent. 


‘“‘Tho changes in the income thus arising would be easily ascertained, and tho reve- 
nue demand modified accordingly at the close of the scttloment. The rents of mouroosee 
tenants still in possession could be modified on a consideration of the change in prices 
during the period of the settlement then lapsing, and a similar change made in the 
revenue,” 

AGRA DIVISION. 


1,—Comparative Statement showing the rise in price of the principal Food Grains during 
the thirty years of the expiring Settlement. 
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These two Zillahs are the only districts from which information has been received, 
and I have not liked to delay the report longer. It will be seen that a general increase 
ofa constant character has taken place, The averago rate is above 60 per cent., and 
no great difference appears between the rise in regard to wheat and the rise in regard 


to the food of the poor. 


11.—Instances of enhancement of Rent that have occurred during the last 10 years, 
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ITl.—Rise in Rents—Third Decade—1860 to 1870. 
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IV.— Statistics of the Transfers of Land. 
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It is clear that the rise in the revonue does not deter capitalists from investing 
money in the purchase of land. 
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Report by A. B. Patterson, Esq., Settlement Officer, Futtshpore, dated the 4th January, 
1872, 


On the Permanent Settlement question opinions on two points are called for. 


I-- Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which 
no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity~ 


I believe that no rates based on anything like present rents could be accepted as the 
basis of a permanent settlement without very great prospective loss to the State; that 
even if prices remain stationary, the proportion of produce taken by the landlord as 
rent will be greatly increused in every district after the completion of settlement. 
From my own experience and from a careful study ofall the recent assessment reports, 
I have formed tho opinion that the standard of rent in every district during the 30 years 
of settlement was chiefly determined by the severity or lightness of the pressure of the 
revenue, and toa comparatively small extent by the productive powers of the land. 


The “transition” period, the change from a system of rents regulated by custom to 
a state in which competition comes into play, and the landlord begins to claim in the 
form of increased rent his share in the increased value of the produce never thoroughly 
commences until the new revenue has been determined. 


It is, of course, easy to seo that it would be impossible to settle Pergunnah Baghput 
permanently at Rs. 2-2-1, while Chuprowlee, Barote, and Kotana, not superior in fertility 
paid Rs, 3-1-53, Rs, 2-14-5, and Rs, 2-12-1 respectively, while Eglas, very much inferior 
in every respect, has been settled at Rs. 2-7-0, and the whole Futtehgurh District, with 
infinitely less natural advantages, pays Rs, 2-11-6. But none of these rates would form 
asound foundation for a permanent settlement, inasmuch us they are based on rents 
fixed, not on account of the productive powers of the land, nor with reference to any 
proportion betwoen gross and net produce, nor on any intelligent competition, but 
simply on custom modified by the pressure of the old revenue. In othor words, they do 
not show what would be the letting valne if rents were based on comparative fertility, 
and on the value of the produce, and on the existing demand for land, whilo it is on these 
considerations that rents will be fixed when, after the completion of settlement, the “ tran- 
sition period” is entered on. 


Taking the Meerut District as an example, it is evident that Mr. Forbes would not 
recommond the rates fixed by him in Chuprowlee, Barote, and Kotana for permanence. 
Rents there were comparatively high as the old revenue rate was high; but it is clear 
that they were not raised in recent years to any extent on account of the great riso in 
prices. Mr. Forbes writes :—“ We do not find that rents have as a rule changed, no 
doubt they have risen, but how and when we cannot tracc, and all over the country, 
and especially in this pergunnah we find the low rents of former days, when landlords were 
glad to entico tenants at almost nominal rents in order to lighten their own burden.” 


Under such circumstances, it is evident, that the rates fixed in these pergunnahs, 
high as they appear, could not be accepted as a permanent basis even for their own 
revenue, much less as standard rates. 


Again lot us look at Eglas, There I showed that while prices had risen over 50 
per cent., and while the selling value of land had almost doubled, the letting value showed 
only a rise of 19 per cent., and that, too, although the produce had been doubled over 
15 per cent. of the cultivated area by irrigation, and the rise was evidently principally 
owing to this causo which directly increased the produce, and to the necessity of rais- 
ing rents sufficiently to meet the Government demand. Had the rise been principally 
on account of the change in prices, it would have been most marked in the last ten years 
when the great increase in prices took place. But the rise then was comparatively 
trifling. In my report I pointed out the causes which had kept rents to the customary 
standard, and gave a number of examples of how little rents were influonced by the 
productive powers of soils. My revenue was based on the rates paid in villages in 
which rents appeared to bo up to @ reasonable standard and on the assumption that by 
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a process of equalization rents generally would rise after settlement to the extent of 18 per 
cent. But these rates, although as high as TI could possibly go, unless I left the basis of 
rates actually paid altogether, would not forma fair standard for a permanent settlement. 


The demand being now determined, the “transition period” will, I have little doubt, 
set in, and the proportion between rent and produce will alter as it has so rapidly altered 
in Boolundshubur. It is clear that this is the expectation of the men who have recently 
purchased land in Kglas. The same causes which raise the selling value of land raise 
also its letting value. 


Yet we find that comparing the first and third decades of the Settlement, the average 
prices of land has almost doubled while the average rent rate increased so little. Clearly 
the speculators anticipated much higher rents after completion of assessment.* 


Tn Atrowlec the new revenue has been only one year in force, and already I believe 
the “transition period”’ has commenced. Rents are now rising with an clasticity which 
they had never previously shown, and there can be little doubt that within a few years 
the proportion which the revenue bears to the rent-roll will have considerably changed. 


How little the Futtehgurh rate, a very high one, could be accepted as the basis of 
a permanent settloment, may be shown by the remarks of the Settlement Officor in para- 
graph 38 of his Chibramow Report. ‘The art of fixing rent is almost a lost one. 
No theory of rent whatever seems to exist. The idea of any sharing of the value of the 
produce between the zomindars and the tenant is utterly strange and unknown. It 
must have existed once when butai rents were paid, and shortly after commutation, 
but now it is quite forgotten. If you.ask any zemindar the reason why such a field 
pays such a rent, the most intelligent of them can give no answer, except to say that 
their ancestors fixed it so. No such idea as that of raising rent because of the rise of 
prices or of levying a single rate over a har oven crossed their minds. Our rules tended 
to increase the belief in the immutability ofrents only,—when a cultivator left the villago 
or died without heirs, if any one could be found to pay a little higher a slight increase 
was demanded. The competition wasa very rude one, for the zemindar never really 
looked about for promising cultivators at any distance and seldom went out of the vil- 
lage. Still-so far as rents have altered within, say the last 30 years, they bave altered 
not on any broad theory of rents, nor of the yalue of the soil, but by a rude competition 
which often brought out results at utter variance with those which a real valuation of 
the land would havo given.” 


The average rates used for assessment were based on rents fixed according to this 
method, with of course a considerable allowance for prospective rise. High as the rate is, 
it is evident that the risc in the value of agricultural produce has little to do with the 
present standard of rent, and it may be predicted with confidence that the landlord’s 
share in tho value of the produce will largely and speedily increase. Indeed, I am 
informed that the transition period has already set in, and that rents are now rising with 
great rapidity. I feel certain that the Settlement Officer would be the last to recommend 
that his rates should be accepted as a standard even for the assessment of his own dis- 
trict permanently. 


With regard to Futtehpore, I have not yet collected sufficient statistics to enable me 
to give you accurate information with regard to rents, the value of land, and prices. 
But I may state as the result of my inspection up to this time, that rents have not been 
much influenced by prices: they have remained almost stationary for many years, The 
great majority of the tenants are maurusi and improvements have been generally effected 








_———. % ~—_— 


* Note.-I add another illustration from the Allygurh District. In his Coel Report, Mr. Smith writea:— 
« But this rise is produced by correct returns ina small majority of villages only. In 145 villuges the declared 
nikasee for 1275, an exceptionally good year, is not higher than the average for the 10 years before, one 
of those being a year of famine. The fact is that the nikasees present everywhere instances of first-class 
villages paying alower rate of rent than adjoining second-class estates.” I contend that when the great ma- 
jority of villages are avowedly everywhere greatly under-rented, it is improbable that the minority are wholly 
unaffected by the same tendency. The rents of such estates afford a sound basis fora temporary settle- 
ment, inasmuch as they show the highest rate at which land can be valned with reference to present custom. 
But they afford no index of what will be the ultimate letting value when customary influences lose their pre- 
sent force, and therefore they do not anywhere supply etupdard rates for a permanent settlement. 
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by them not by the landlord. Rents are comparatively high, but this was owing to the 
necessity of a high standard to meet the severity of the last séttlement: nearly all the 
increased profit of the land, within the last 12 years, has been intercepted by the culti- 
vators. But it is unnecessary to consider at present whether any standard rate for a 
permanent assessment might be fixed for this district as even under the old conditions 
it would be ineligible. In all probability within a few years the greater part of Futteh- 
pore will be brought under canal-irrigation by the construction of the Lower Ganges 
Canal which will, I have no doubt, immensely increase its productive power. The new 
settlement will be completed before the introduction of canal-irrigation, and must 
therefore be a temporary one. 


To sum up, I think, that even if prices remain stationary, in the present econo- 
mical condition of the country, we cannot find any sound basis for a permanent assess- 
ment. 


Every practical settlement must be framed with reference to rates which the assess- 
ing officer knows can be paid. But the rents from which these rates are deduced are 
customary rents, modified in each district by varying causes, of which the chief and 
most constant was the pressure of Government Revenue. But judging from experience, 
we have every reason to belicve that within a few years after settlement rents will be 
fixed on a different principle ; that competition will come into play, and that the landlord 
will, as in other countries, try to raise rents as high as the existing demand for land will 
allow him, The Lieutenant-Governor has expressed his opinion that in Boolundshubur, 
even now, five years after the completion of settlement, and after full experience of the 
chango which takes place in the value of land after the completion of a settlement, it 
would be impossible, with justice to the State, to allow a permanent settlement, He 


wrote :— 


“ Tfa new settlement were at the present moment made fully equal to tho existing 
assets, that is, to the rental now collectod by the proprietors, in a few years what has 
occurred would be again repeated. The rental (apart from all expenditure of Jabour-and 
capital) will have by that time increased largely, and if a permanent settlement were 
now made, a loss would be sustained of a nature and from causes not contemplated by 
Government in laying down the principles of a Permanent Settlement.” 


These remarks would apply in my opinion to any district when once the demand 
has been fixed. Ido not mean that rents would rise with the same extraordinary 
rapidity as in Boolundshuhur. That settlement was completed while the district. was 
recovering from the effects of the mutiny and the famine, while rents were being changed 
from kind to cash, at a time when the landowners were just commencing to learn the 
power of enhancement conferred on them by Act X. of 1859, and, more important than 
all, ata time when the great revolution in prices caused by the influx of money to pay 
for the exported cotton was in progress. Such a combination of causes all tending to 
raise rents had never previously been known, and may never be known again. But I 
believe that in every district, after the demand has been fixed, a transition period of the 
same character, but less in degree, will ensue, during which rents will be raised to a 
standard corresponding with the productive power of the land and the value of the pro- 
duce, and that, until this period has passed, it is impossible to lay down any standard of 
rates in accordance with which the land-revenue may be permanently fixed without 
great prospective loss to the State. 


With regard to the prospect of further increase in prices, I thoroughly agree with 
the views expressed by Mr. Plowden in his recent paper on “ Wages and Prices;” that 
no well founded conclusions can be formed on the subject from the history of prices 
during twelve years. In a country wholly deponded on its own productive power for corn, 
periods of high or low prices for more than half a century are possible, and have often 
occurred. Thus, while in England the average price of wheat was £2-1-74 the quarter 
tor the 50 years ending with 1715, and for tho last 25 of these years £2-5-8, from 1715 
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till 1765 the price was only £1-14-11. These low prices were owing to an unusual 
number of good harvests. A series of good or bad harvests could not now have such 
an offect in a country which draws its supplics to a larger.extent from abroad, but they 
might easily have such cffects in India. 


But I cannot agree with Mr. Plowden in ascribing the great rise in prices during 
recent years to a succession of bad harvests. I do not agree with his assumption that 
there have been an unusual number of bad harvests. He assumes that the harvests were 
bad on account of the high prices; but, if wo take the years from 1858-1867 inclusive, I 
think that, as a matter of fact, the harvests in the greater part of the country were (ex- 
cluding the famine years of 1860-61) at least average. I can personally state that this 
was the case in the Meerut Division from 1863 till 1867. And I quote as confirmatory 
Mr. Forbe’s Report, (dated 22nd June, 1868.) He affirms “that bad harvests and reduced 
areas, under grain cultivation in Meerut and adjacent districts, had nothing to do with the 
rise in price. Since the famine years of 1860-61 we have had nothing under a full 
average, and often bumper scasons.”’ No doubt the dearth of 1860-61, by reducing the 
zrain stocks, raised prices in subsequent years. ut the rise in price of grain was far 
higher than could be accounted for by such causes. 


We know that prices were everywhere raised for years by the terrible famine of 
1837-38, one far exceeding that of 1860-61 in severity. 


But, if we find that prices rose to a far greater extent after the milder visitation, it 
is clear that other causes must have been at work. 


In Allygurh wheat sold from 1840 till 1849 at 32 seers 8 chittacks for the rupee ; 
from 1858 till 1867 (excluding the year 1860 and 1861) it sold at 25 soors 1 chittack being 
dearer in the latter period by 29°6 per cent. And in this comparison it must be noted 
that all years in the former period follow the famine of 1837-38, while two out of the 
eight years of the latter period precede the famine of 1860-61, and were unaffected by 
it. I give only one district as an illustration, but a similar comparison would show 
similar results anywhere. 


Mr. Plowden argues that, if the high price of corn was caused by a general rise in 
prices, we should find other commodities affected-in the same way, and he shows that 
ghee and oil have not risen in the same proportion, But no conclusions whatever can 
be drawn as to the causes of the rise in the price of wheat from the examples of ghee 
and oil. 


Tho former, being one of the necessaries of life, the rise in price cannot be to any 
extent checked by a falling-off in the demand, whereas, as the price of the latter commo- 
dities increase, consumption is diminished, and the rise is arrested. Under no circum- 
stances would ghee and oil rise in price to the same extent as corn. In the case of 
scarcity of course people would, if necessary, stop the use of the former altogether and 
pay any price for the latter which would rise to a far greater extent. 


Tn tho case of a fall in the value of money, the vast body who live on fixed incomes, 
aud whose means are seriously diminished, reduce their consumption of commodities not 
absolutely necessary, and thus by a falling-off in demand, the price is kept down. 


I think that far more accurate conclusions may be drawn as to the causes of the riac 
in prices from the statistics on wages furnished by Mr. Plowden. All over the province 
there has been a considerable rise in the money wages of labour. But (omitting a dis- 
trict like Meerut, where from exceptional causes corn wages are also higher) wages in 
kind have not increased : (See the interesting reports from Mynpoorie and Etah written 
by Messrs. B, W. Colvin and C. H. Crosthwaite.) How can this bo accounted for ? 
Not certainly by a rise in price caused by scarcity. Such a rise would not of course 
affect wages or rather, as is well known, would tend to lower them, as the competition 
for employment would tend to lower the remuneration. But when rise in price is caused 
hy a fall in the value of money, wages do adjust thomselves to the changed standard, 
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otherwise it is clear that the value of labour, as compared with that of other commodities, 
would have fallen. It would seem to me clear that the proper deduction from these 
statistics is that the (money) -price of labour like that of all other commoditics has risen 
on account of a fall in the value of money. 


T cannot doubt that the great rise in price has been caused chiefly by the enormous 
imports of silver in recent years. 


Since the mutiny a vast export trade has been developed without any corresponding: 
increase in imports, thus payment for exports has been made chiefly in silver. No doubt 
this influx has been abnormal, as India exported far beyond her ordinary capabilities 
during the American War. I do not therefore anticipate that prices will continue to rise 
as during the last twelve years. But I do not think that there will be any permanent 
check, As the country is more and more opened up by railways, the export-trade will iu- 
crease, and till the habits and wants of the people change very much, the return must be 
made chiefly in silver. 


No doubt the quantity of produce will also increage as larger areas are preserved 
from drought by canals. But prices cannot fall below a certain point on this account, 
the fall would, at the present day, be checked by the export of grain. There can be no 
doubt, too, that every year us the province advances in civilization and prosperity, 
a large amount of money circulates in proportion to the amount hoarded. 


This constant increase in circulation will constantly tend to raise prices. 


On the whole, therefore, I think that while possibly for a few years prices may be 
stationary, yet the tendency to rise is a constant one, although it is improbable that we 
may ever again experience a change so sudden and violent as that between 1858 and 
1870. 


IL.—-The next point, on which opinions are called for, is on the expediency of a permanent 
.settlement, based on adequate rates, but. subject to an increase in proportion to the 
tnereasa of prices — 


Tam opposed to such an assessinent. 


(1) [think it would press most unequally in different districts; it would often hap- 
pen that the State would receive too little in districts where low prices were caused by 
a succession of abundant harvests, whero in fact cheapness was caused by plenty, and 
that it would take too much in districts where high prices wero causod by bad harvests, 
where dearness was caused by scarcity. And whether high price was caused by scar- 
city, when they indicate a depressed state or by an influx of money into the district 
being thus an index of general prosperity, in either case the burden would be equally 
increased. Take as examples Meerut and Ghazecpore. 


The former, protected asit is from drought by canals has had for the last 12 years 
a sexson of brilliant prosperity. Mr. Forbes points out that prices then rose on account 
of “the extension of the E. I. Railway, and on account of the bad harvests followed by 
scarcity of the food grains and extraordinary high prices in tho Benares Division, and 
by the famine in Orissa, which drew away our wheat treasures.” Meerut produced 
enough for its own consumption and exported largely, and yot such was the plenty that 
during the 10 years, from 1859 to 1868, the average price of wheat was 22 seers 11 
chittacks for the rupee, the highest was 32-5 and the lowest was 14-2. Ghazeepore was 
one of the unfortunate districts affected by bad harvests, where demand raised prices in 
Meerut; there the average rate was 15 seers 8 chittacks for the rupee, the highest 22-8, 
the lowest 11-6. Under the proposed system, if both districts were under revision on 
account of rise in price, the depressed Ghazeepore would have to bear a heavier 
increase than the prosperous Meerut. 


(2) A rigid rule which, assuming that rents rose equally with prices, would eventa- 
ally force them to do so, would ruin large numbers of cultivators. We all know that 
rents tollow prices with a considerable interval. A solvent and prosperous tenant could 
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of course pay more at once; but the majority of our cultivators live from hand to 
mouth, and the necossity of paying more for their food, cattle, wages, dic., for some 
time, counterbalances the increased profit. The greater numbers have actually to buy 
their sced corn so that in so far the price is against them, and they are forced to soll 
their produce when at the lowest value so that a large part of the increased profit is 
reaped by the bunnea. Mr. Wynne, in the article in the Calcutta Review quoted in Mr. 
Strachey’s Minute, writes :-—‘ An idea of what this progressive increase would be, may 
be gathered by supposing that it had been possible to arrange the now expiring settlement 
of the North-Western Provinces on this basis. Prices have since that time risen in . 
some places 75 per cent., in few places less than 25 per cent. This increase would now 
be coming into the profits of the treasury without any of the expense ofa re-settloment.” 
As a matter of fact, even the fairest of the old settlements could not he revised on this 
principle without ruin to proprietors and tenants. 


(3) Unless the revenue was annually commuted, which none would propose, it 
would always"be fixed on the basis of the prices of a past period for a future period, 
which might be of a totally different economical character, supposing the system 
had been in force since 1840, and that there had been ten yearly commutations. From 
1840 to 1850 priccs were high, and at the revision the ravenue would have been raised, 
and this demand would have been paid during the next 10 years when prices were low. 
In 1860 the revenue would have been lowered, and, during the following 10 years of 
high prices, it would have been based on the previous period of low prices. 


(4) The case of Scotland, in which corn-rents are frequently paid, is not analogous 
to that of India. In the United Kingdom harvests ‘are not exposed to the same disas- 
trous vicissitudes of seasons as here, and high prices are generally favourable to the 
farmer: a moderate decrease in quantity is more than made up for by the increased 
value of the remainder. Bosides, the cause of the steady increase in price of corn is then 
beyond all question, the steady increase in demand always keeping ahead of the 
supply—a cause affecting agricultural produce specially while the general tendency toa 
rise in prices affects it in common with other commodities. 


Thus, in England high prices almost invariably are a sign of agricultural pros- 
perity; here they are frequently a sign of enormously diminished produce and of great 
agricultural depression. 


T hope that no change may be made in the present system of moderate temporary 
assessments—a system which is economically sound, which preserves to the State the 
elasticity of its most legitimate and only certain income, and which, because it does not 
perpetuate the errors of judgment, committed by every Settlement Officer, and because 
it is influenced by other than arithmetical considerations, is more favourable than any 
permanent settlement to the most valuable portion of the owners and cultivators of the 
soil. 

Under this head, I venture to suggest that, as a measure of the increased profits 
of land-owners, the average selling price of land would be free from the objections which 
I think apply to the use of average corn prices for this purpose. 


Except under peculiar circumstances, the price of land must always be determined 
with reference to its profits, and the ratio between price and profits will be pretty con- 
stant. In fact, this principle was applied “with success as a means of checking his rates 
by Mr. McConaghcy, in Mynpoory, and afterwards by Mr. Smith in his assessment 
of Coel. If all estates were now carefully valued, and if the revenue now fixed could 
only be raised after a fixed period, with reference to the increased market-value of the 
land (it being of course open to tho proprictor to show that this increased value was in 
whole a part caused by expenditure of his capital), I think that there would be no risk of 
unequal pressure, and that the State would secure its due share of the increase of rent, 
“ owing solely to the general circumstances of socicty,” as distinguished from that which 
was the“ effect of skill and expenditure on the part of the proprietor.” 
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In supporting this view, I may quote the authority of Mr. Mill. While discus- 
sing the possibility of the State, even in western countries, recovering a share in the 
profits of the land, he suggests that it should take a part of all futuro “spontaneous 
increase” in rental. The first step should be a valuation of all the land in the country. 
The presont value of all land should be exempt from the tax, but after an interval had 
elapsed, during which society had increased in population and capital, a rough estimate 
inight be made of the spontaneous increase which bad acerned to rent since the valua- 
tion was made. Of this, the average price of produce would be some criterion. With 
reterence to such a tax, perhaps a safer criterion than either a rise in rents or a rise in 
the price of corn would be a general rise in the price of land. It would be easy to keep 
the tax within the amount which would reduce the market-value of land below the 
original valuation, and up to that point, whatever the amount of the tax night be, no 
injustice would be dono to the proprictors. 


I think that in this country the price of land would present even greater advan- 
tages as a criterion, as the high price of corn may be asign not of “ spontaneous 
increase” in the profits of land but of scarcity and agricultural depression. * 


(3) In regard to the present system of temporary settlement the Board enquire :— 


I.— Whether the present standard of asseasment at 50 per cent. is inadequate, and whether 
the share of rental assets at present left to proprietors is excessive— 
I think that the present standard is as much as can be borne if it is intended that 
a prospcrous class is to stand between us and the actual eultivators—a class on whom 
we can rely to make the primary collections, out.of which the State demand is satisfied, 
and to pay in that demand in good.and bad seasons, aud to do this without the necessity 
of rack-renting. 


It must be remembered that 50 per cent. of the assets means 50 per cent. of what 
the Settlement Officer thinks the rent-roll would be if the estate wore properly man- 
aged and if rents were raised to the proper standard. 


The assessment is not merely the division of a rent-roll between two sharers, it is 
rather a valuation by one of the sharers who throws all the trouble and responsibility of 
carrying his valuation into effect on the ,other., No Settlement Officer now attaches 
much importance to actual rentals; his valuation is, I need not say, based on his ostimate 
of the capabilities of the soil, and of the various natural and artificial advantages, and 
on his generalizations from what he considers fair standard rates. 


I think it would be unsafe to take more than 50 per cent. of a rent-roll formed on 
such principles. Moreover, it must be remembered that there are other special burdens 
on Jand, and all increasing with the revonuo, The various cesses bring up the demand 
to 55 per cent. of the estimated rent-roll, and there is afurther payment for lumberdars, 
appointed solely in the interest of Government, and for the accountant, who is also kept 
up principally for public reasons. 


T think it may be stated with confidence that every settlement really based on 66 
per cent. of the assets, and in which there was no reserve of waste land, by cultivation of 
which the proportion might be altered, either broke down utterly and had to be revised, 
or else ruined the majority of the landowners who had to pay it. In Futtehpore, even 
at. last settlement a popular and highly cultivated district, the assessment, after causing 
uumerous transfers and sales and farms for arrears, had to be revised within four 
years of its completion, and the demand was reduced by Mr. John Thornton. I cannot 
8 yet give you statistics of the working of the settlement since revision, such informa- 
tion is here only to be collected very slowly, as all records of every kind were destroy- 
ed during the mutiny. And I regret very much that my papers are not in a suffi- 
ciently advaneed state to enable me to give you illustrations of the average incidence of 


* It will be understood that I do not recommend a permanent settlement at present under any 
form. I merely suggest that should it be decided to carry out the measure with a provision for re-adjustment 
xs rent increases, I think the average price of lund affords a sounder index to its profits than the average 
price of grain. 
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the present demand on the several classes of proprietors. I can adduce the instance of 
Eglas in Allygurh District in support of my opinion. This tehsil was assessed by me, 
and the rent-rate report was submitted to you as Commissioner of Meerut, so that I 
hope you will not object to the illustration. 


Eglas, at last scttlement, had almost reached the limit of cultivation. There has 
only been an addition of 8 per cent. to the cultivated area since then, and there is now 
hardly any margin of really cultivable land. The proprietors and cultivators were 
generally Jats, among the most indnstrious of the agricultural classes, and strongly 
attached to their land, to which they hold on as long as possible. Yet, during the term 
of settlement, 52 per cent. of their cultivated land passed out of their hands, and of this 
18 per cent. had to be sold and farmed for arrears of revenue. Such was the pressure, 
too, of the revenuc, that the land was almost valueless, selling for only 2} years’ pnr- 
chase of revenue. Fortunately the rise in the value of produce came in to save a remnant 
of the old proprietors, and to give prosperity to the new by reducing the proportion of 
the Government demand to the rental. Yet, such was the embarrassment produced by 
the severity of the assessment during the first 20 years, that even in the third decade 
the transfers were very numerous. This I explained as follows :—“ 1 think it is clear 
from these figures that at first the assessment pressed so heavily as to render land of 
Httle value as it was only worth 24 years’ purchase of the jumma in Hussungurh and 
25th years’ purchase in Goric, and that, as the price of agricultural produce rose, land. 
gradually became a valuable property. Yet the number of transfers did not decrease. 
This was evidently owing to the gradual ruin of the old proprietors, who managed to 
hold on for a long time, getting deeper and deeper into debt, and were at last sold out 
before they could take advantage of: the rise in prices. Their successors were men free 
from embarrassments, who invested their money in a kind of property which was con- 
stantly rising in value. The average price per aere has increased by 90 per cent. in Hus- 
sungurh and by 65 per cent. in Gorie during the 80 years of the last settlement. This is 
a proof that the assessment has now ceased to press heavily on the Jand.”’ 


Hatrass and Khyr furnish even more striking results of the effects of a settlement 
at 66 per cent. when there was no margin of cultivable Jand available to reduce it. But 
these effects on the Allygurh District will of course be fully illustrated by the Settle- 
ment Officer. 


On this point I need say nothing further except to express my opinion that, the 
reserve wastes heing now almost exhausted, a 50 per cent. assessment, is as high as can 
be borne, unless it can be predicted, with certainty, that the rise in the value of produce 
will be in future as great and as continuous as during the last 12 vears. 


So much for the capability of the land. But T must further express my opinion 
that the Government share of the rental could not be increased without 2 virtual breach 
of faith, which would have a most injurious effect on our reputation. 


It was on accoynt of the confidence of the people that the present standard would 
remain unchanged that land has become a valuable property in the Province. Withont 
this confidence, the increased value of the produce would never have had this effect. No 
greater confidence was ever shown ina Government than by those who paid as high as 
*£8 per acre for land which was Jiable in a few years to an assessmcAt which, at the 
discretion of tho Government, might be raised to such an extent as to render it valueless, 
any change in the standard would be unfair to the men who had invested moncy relying 
on its continuance; it would be unfair to all whose means would be unexpectedly 
reduced, and, by destroying confidence, it would reduce the value of land even out of’ pro- 
portion to the diminution of its profits, 


Tam also asked to express my opinion on the expediency of a differential standard, 
in accordance with which a larger proportion of the rental should be taken from large 
than from small proprietors. This would present all the disadvantages which I have 
shown would attend a general change of standard, aggravated by the discontent of inflnen- 














etc 


* In Puttehgurh, 
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tial men, who would believe that they were treated with exceptional injustice. Further- 
more, it wonli be an economical blunder—all differential taxation is a mistake. I confess 
I cannot see a single argument in favour of this measure which would not justify a gra- 
duated income-tax—a measure which all economists have condemned. It may, of course, 
be argued that the land-revenue is not a tax but a rent, and that the British Gov- 
ernment, as landlord, inherits all the powers of its predecessors, and can fix on each of its 
tenants whatever rent it thinks proper without any regard to the principles which 
govern taxation proper. To which it may be replied that we have transformed the land- 
revenuo trom a varying rent to a tax on rent, based on settled principles ; and that, in 
fixing this tax, as well as all others, regard should be paid to the cardinal principles of 
equality, which requires that men “shonld contribute in proportion to the revenue which 
they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State.” 


I may add that the practical objection adduced by the Lieutenant-Governor 
would alone be sufficient to condemn such ascheme. Fle shows “ that such estates are 
hable to disintegration, and that the settlement must be so framed that their component 
parts, if held separately, shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which 
they are responsible.” And it must be remembered that the constant tendency of such 
estates is towards sub-division, and that, even when not formally divided, the number 
of people depending for support ou the profits must be always increasing in a country 
where the field for employment of the younger sons of landed proprietors is so limited. 


71.—On the operation of the Rent Laws— 


My only expcrience in enhancement has been in Allygurh, and there the decisions 
of the Settlement Officers were always upheld eventually by the Civil Courts. But I 
think that our success was exceptional, and that so uncertain is the working of Section 
17 of Act X. of 1859, that a Judge with a theory might, with perfect legality, overturn 
all a Settlement Officer’s decisions. 


The present stato of the law is eminently unsatisfactory. Practically, the only 
reasons for which enhancement can be docreed are, because: the productive powers of 
the land have been increased, or because tenants of the same class in the vicinity pay 
more. But frequently the productive powers have not been increased, although the | 
value of the produce has doubled, and) there may be no tenants of the same class 
who pay higher rates. In that case the occupancy-tenants are, as the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor said, “a law for themselves,” and a fair enhancement cannot be decreed. 


The remedy is to return to the system in force before Act X. was passed ; when it 
was recognized that the payments of all classes connected with the land were liable to 
revision at time of settlement, and when, under the provisions of Regulation VII. of 1822, 
the Settlement Officer was empowered to fix, not only the revenue but also the rents 
on which it was based. What can be more unreasonable than thé fact that the Rent 
Enhancement Law does not allow what ought to be the most important cause of 
enhancement—namely, that the public demand on the land has been increased? An 
Executive Officer now fixes the revenue on one set of principles and a Judical Officer 
fixes the rent-roll, on the payment of which the revenue depends, on anothor set of 
principles. I would be the last to injure the occupancy-tenants, and, indeed, would be 
glad if the status of the mere tenants-at-will was abolished, but I cannot think the 
right of the former more sacred than that of the proprictors. And yct the demand on 
the latter is fixed by the executive power, while even at time of settlement the position 
of the former can only be modified by tho Civil Courts. I do not think this change was 
contemplated by the framer of Act X. And it will be remembered that some time ago 
a Settlement Officer recorded his opinion that the provisions of Act X. did not affect 
those of Regulation VIL., and tried to frame his rent-rolls without referenco to the former 
enactment, and in accordance with the procedure of the latter. But the High Court 
unfortunately ruled against him, and decided that the rents of maurusi tenants could 
only be raised for the reasons, and by the procedure specified in Act X. of 1859 and Act 
XIV. of 1863, 
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All that would be necessary, in my opinion, would be a Section added to Act X., 
stating that “ nothing in this Act shall interfere with the powers vested in a Collector 
under Regulation VII. of 1822 at time of revision of settlement.” 


I do not think that such a change would increase the danger of over-assessment. 
The Settlement Officer would be obliged to raise rents to meet his assessments; it 
would be open toany maurusi tenant to show that he was entitled to hold at lower 
than double the revenue rate. In other words that he was entitled to a certain share in 
the profits, Appeals from the tenants would lie to tho superior Revenue authorities ; 
and the success of the settlement would be judged to a great extent by the prosperity 
of the cultivators and the absence or prevalence of rack-renting. 


With reference to paragraph 19 of the Government letter, I am of opinion that 
where maurusi tenants are really entitled to hold at rates lower than double revenue 
ratos, the proprietor should yet be assessed as if he were recciving full market rates. I 
consider the State right to one-half of the net profits sacred, no matter what parties may 
share in the remainder. We ought to recognize that no one party may possess all the 
right which go to make up property in the English sense, and when the occupancy- 
tenant is clearly entitled to intercept a portion of the net profits, we ought to follow the 
same course as in the case of talookas, in which sub-proprictary rights have been recog- 
nized when only 50 per cent. is allowed to meet the requirements of both classes of pro- 
prictors. The proprietor who, by law and custom, is not entitled to the full profits of an 
estate, can hardly complain if the State refuse to reduce its claim in order to equalize 
his position with that of the proprietor whose rights are unrestricted. Practically, Set- 
tlement: Officers act on this principle to.a great extent, and do not by any means look on 
it as essential, that in every case the landlord should be able to collect Rs. 2 for every 
rupee paid to tho State. Still, 1 think it would be well if the Board of Revenue were to 
issue explicit instructions on the subject. 


II1.—The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a term of years 
enhancement of rent-rate beyond the prevailing standard is or may be safely assumed 
as @ basis of assessment — 


I think that Settlement Officers already go as far in this direction as is compatible 
with safety. The Scttlement Officer should not assume standard rates much in 
advance of those actually paid in a number of cases, and which, he feels certain, may be 
imposed without rack-renting on average lands of the same quality. His revenue should 
lead to a “ levelling up” to a standard based on rents paid in estates in which the ordi- 
nary motives causing under-renting are absent; his estimate of the riso in the value of 
land should, to use Mr. Crosthwaite’s expression, be based ou the “transactions,” and on 
the assumption that all rents after settlement will rise to the standard of market-value. 


In this way the Settlement Officer’s rates are based on rents which he has actually 
seen in operation, and the superior Revenue authorities can easily form an opinion on 
the judgment which he has displayed in his generalizations. 1 would allow him the widest 
latitude in comparing tracts of similar fertility, and the Commissioner and Board 
being, from their position, able to form a wider induction, can of course test his rates by 
comparison with those paid in districts with similar advantages. But it would, I think, 
be unsafe to assume, on purcly theoretical grounds, a rise much beyond any rates actu- 
ally paid. Such would be not a half-asset assessment, but one which, if the Settlement 
Officer’s view turned out to bo weli-founded, might become a half-asset assessment. We 
are not justified in taking action, in a matter so important, on the theoretical assumption 
of any man. I have already expressed a strong opinion thatin Eglas rents will, in a 
few years, rise much beyond the standard on which I assessed, and that consequently 
a permanent settlement based on such rates would be a mistake. But I do not think 
that it would be justifiable, relying on this expected rise, to “take for an indefinite term 
of years a larger than usual share of the existing rental assets.” 


The fallibility of ull-such views is apparent to every one who reads the discussions 
on Permanent Settlement during 1861-62. It was then the almost universal opinion of 
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Indian Statesmen that no considerable rise in prices or rents was to be expected. Is it 
not possible that the anticipations of the best Settlement Officers, with regard to the 
économic future of their districts, may be.as little justified by the event? 


IV.— On the expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement or readjust- 
ment during a term of temporary settlement, tn consequence of the diminished value of the 
precious metale or other causes— 


T have already expressed my disapproval of a grain besis for a permanent settlement, 
and the same reasons apply with greater force to a temporary settlement. The éssential 
point in the present system of long leases is the confidenco felt by the agricultural classes 
that for a generation their position is secure. The pclicy has been successful, and 
has conferred on the country a hitherto unknown degree of prosperity. I deprecate the 
imposition of any additional demand during the term of settlement on account of ahy 
cause which does not directly increase the produce. 


No zemindar would look on it as an injustice tobe obligad to pay more if a canal, 
constructed at the cost of the State, increased his rental by increasing produce and 
lowering the cost of production, But, if his revenue was liable to increase, because by 
the construction of a new road, or the extension of a line.of railway, or the opening. of a 
new markct, the value of the produce was increased, I feel certain that, however just 
the cause of increase might be, it would have the effect of destroying all confidence in 
the stability of'his lease. English landlords have, in the interests of their estates, uni- 
versally adopted the system of granting long fixed leases to their tenants. 


Lord Stanley stated recently as.an axiom that it was a system cqually essential 
to the interest of both parties and to the proper development of agriculture. English 
farmers are more enlightened than Indian zemindars, but I do not think they would 
accept as a safe lease in reliance on which capital might be expended, one liable to 
revision on account of such causes. 


With regard to increase on account of extension of canal irrigation, the case is 
different. Their produce and rent are directly increased at the expense of the State, and 
the chances of bad seasons, always taken-into account in fixing the demand for a term of 
years, reduced to a minimum, so that, as in the case of Meerut, a year of drought is 
a year of profit. 

In order to secure to the State asharo of the increased rerital caused by its expen- 
diture, I would introduce in temporary settlements the system first' advocated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite in the case of permanent settlement, and recommended for adoption by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, then Senior Member of Board of Revenue, in his Minute 
dated 10th May, 1865, 

The proposal was to fix a rate representing the additional profit accruing to the 
landlord from canal-irrigation, and to.apply this rate at stated intervals to the additional 
area brought under irrigation. Mr. Crosthwaite showed clearly that it was impossible 
to reach the landlord’s profits through the ordinary water-rate. 


Under the proposed system, the cultivator would. buy water from the canal, his 
payment being represented by the ordinary water-rate;. cither because ho could irri- 
gate land previously dry, or, because the cost of canal-irrigation is so much less than 
that of well-irrigation, His profits would consequently increase, and a considerable 
part.of this-increase would go to:the landlord as rent. The application of the “additional 
acreage rate” would secure to the State its: share of this increaso. During the dis- 
cussions in 1865, it was only proposed te extend this rate to lands: previously dry, not 
to make any addition to the rate paid by fields irrigated previously trom wells, because 
the “rental of such fields is not materially altered by the change.” But, in my opinion, 
this is owing’ to the conservative influence whiel keeps down-rents of all-kind: in thig 
country. Even, under tho most-expensive system of canal-irrigation, the cost-of- pro- 
duction is very much less than in'the case of well-irrigation, and consequently higher 
rents could be paid. 
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This is fully admitted in Secundra Rao, the most highly irrigated part of Allygurh. 
There, the influence of canals has raised rents enormously. I should say, that more 
enhancement suits have been brought before the Settlement Courts there than in all the 
remainder of the district. I decided a very large number of cases, and I can state with 
confidence, that almost uniformly the rent of canal-irrigated Iand is higher than that of 
woll-irrigated land. Enhancement suits were constantly filed regarding holdings on 
account of the increase of productive power caused by the substitution of canal for 
well-water. 


Secundra Rao has not yot been assessed nor its statistics prepared, but when Mr. 
Smith sends in his report, it will be clearly shown to what an extent rents have been 
increased, not only by the extension of canal-water to dry lands, but by the change 
from the one system of irrigation te the other. 


I would, therefore, in the interest of the State, advocate the imposition during the 
term of settlement, on estates to which canal-irrigation was extended, not only of a 
rate representing the additional profit of wet as opposite to dry land, but also of a rate 
representing the difference of profit between well-irrigated and canal-irrigated land. 
The extent of advantage possessed by the latter would depend on the special character 
of the well-irrigation in each traet. 


Speaking of that tract in regard to which I have practical experience, I] have no 
doubt that in Secundra Rao, rates, representing the increased rent-rate in both cases, 
could bo so framed as to be capable of extension to lands hereaftor irrigated by the 
canal, with profit to the State, and without any injustice or oppression towards the 
proprictors. 


4, To conclude, I may state that most of the deductions which J have made have 
been drawn from my experience in Allygurh. Had it been possible, I would have given 
you more information with regard to Futtehpore ; but statistics have not beeh complete- 
ly collected for even one pergunnah, nor has my inspection been yet so extended as to 
enable mo to express opinions based on a sufficiently wide induction of facts. And I 
have the less hesitation in addressing to you arguments drawn from my experience as 
an assessing officer in Allygurh, because it was to you, as Commissioner of the Meerut 
Division, that my report on the assessment of Eglas was submitted. The Board, too, 
have not restricted officers to the discussion merely of matter affecting the districts in 
which they are at presenteemployed, but have invited “the greafest freedom of sug- 
gestion” in this report. I vonture to hope, therefore, that you will not disapprove of 
the course which I have adopted in discussing this important subject. 





Report by C. W. Carpenter, Esq., Settlement Officer, Allahabad, duted the 22nd 
February, 1872. 


J Take the various points in the order prescribed by the circular. 


Permancat Settlement, Is it possible to lay down some standard of average rates below 
Question I. which no Settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity? 


In my opinion it is not possible. The averago rent-rate payable in any tract or 
district depends on a variety of circumstances, such as fertility of soil, average rain-fall, 
facility for irrigation, thickness of population, character and caste of the cultivators. 
It does not seem likely that the rate of rent will ever become lovel all over the province. 
Even in England at the present day the rate of rent and of agricultural wages varies, 
sometimes unaccountably, from county to county, and it is much less extraordinary 
that it should vary here from district to district. The amount of the rato paid in any 
tract is not necessarily a criterion of its adequacy. I do net see, then, how any standard 
of rates could be used effectively. Suppose that a rate of Rs. 5 por acre were taken us 
the minimum rate qualifying a tract for permanent settlement. It would follow that 
a tract, with an average rate of Rs. 5-8-0, would be primd facie qualified. Yet, it is possi- 
ble that in such a tract there should actually be more room for a rise in rent than in another 
where the rate is only Rs, 4-8-0. I think then that the adequacy of the existing rent- 
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rates in any tract, supposing the tract to be on other grounds qualified for a permanent 
settlement, must be investigated independently. The inspection of the tract, and com- 
parison of it with neighbouring tracts, can seldom leave much doubt on the mind of the 
inspecting officer. Rents cannot be generally inadequate in any tract without display- 
ing unmistakeable signs of their inadequacy. Inadequacy of rent simply means an 
unusual share of profit to the cultivators. When the cultivators absorb unusual profits, 
the results are to be plainly soon in the homesteads, The houses arc in good repair, 
the roofs are well-thatched or tiled, the men aro well clad, tho cattle look sleek, and 
‘children swarm. Where these signs are to be found, it is to be presumed that there is 
room for enhancement of rent. Where signs the reverse of these are to be found, it is 
hardly to be believed, even on the strength of apparently convincing comparisons upon 
paper, that rents can be really inadequate. 


3. Coming now to the question how far the Allahabad District has entered upon 
or passed through the transition state, through which other districts are passing, I can 
only give a qualified answor. There is no need, I think, to suppose that all districts 
‘must pass through the same sort of transition. The cases of Baghput and Koolundshu- 
hur seem to be exceptional. It is evident that rents may be found to be inadequate in any 
district from two causes, (1) because they were originally inadequate at the time of the 
‘thirty years’ settlement, or have since become so through direct improvement of the 
land, and have never been raised ; or (2) because, although originally adequate, they 
have now become inadequate through the rise in prices. Baghput certainly, and Boo- 
lundshuhur almost certainly, belong to the first class. Rents had always been low, and 
when the rise took place it was large and rapid. In districts or tracts similarly situated, 
a similar transition is doubtless to be expected when the revision of scttlement is com- 
pleted. The transition state, on the other hand, through which rents must pass on account 
of the rise in prices, is common to all districts, but the rise in rents due to this cause 
only is comparatively small and slow. 


4, The Allahabad District is composed of three tracts of very different character. 
There is, first, the Doab tract. In parts of this tract rents have become inadequate of 
late years owing to the great increase in the value of land caused by the construction 
of the railway, and by competition in the neighbourhood of a large city. But it is un- 
necessary to discuss the question of this inadequacy, because the prospect of the imme- 
diate construction of the Lower Ganges Canal, one branch of which will run through 
the whole longth of this tract, removes it from the category of tracts qualified fora Per- 
manent Settlement. There is, secondly, the Trans-Jumna tract. This contains three 
perguanahs, of which two—viz., Khyragurh and Barah—are in a backward condition, 
and certainly unfit for settlement in perpetuity. Tho remaining Pergunnah, Arail, is 
now pretty closely cultivated, but owing to its isolated position, bounded on three sides by 
tho Ganges, the Jumna, 4nd the Tonse nuddee, and on the fourth side by tho inhospitable 
pergunnah of Barah, it is not in an advanced stage of civilization, and contains no large 
traders, or markets of any importance. The existing rent-rates are, I believe, on the 
whole not inadequate, and so fur the pergunnah is not disqualified for permanent settle- 
ment; but thero is little doubt that its condition will much improve during the next thirty 
years by being brought into closer communication with Allahabad ; and as trade developes, 
rents will probably rise. Itseems, therefore, premature to give this pergunnah a Settle- 
‘ment in perpetuity. There romains, thirdly, the Trans-Gangetic tract. Here, popula- 
tion is extremely thick, averaging over 600 to the square ‘mile, the soil is fertile, and 
the culturable land fully cultivated; woll-irrigation is plentiful, and the cultivators are 
generally of industrious and submissive classes, Rents range accordingly very high, as 
high as anywhere in the North-Western Provinces, and are for the most part kept well up 
to the mark--no unusual profits being allowed to the cultivators. Nevertheloss, I do not 
recommend a permancnt settlemont even for this tract. Tho tract is undoubtodly 
improvable. It contains little trade at present, and suffers by being separated from 
the city of Allahabad by the Ganges, which is unbridged for nearly five months in the 
year. The opening of the Oudh and Robilkhund Railway will probably do something 
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to improve ita trade. There is great room for improvement also im the drainage of the 
northern part of this tract, in common with the adjoining parts of Pertabgurh and Joun- 
poor. In these parts there are many huge jhecls or lakes, surrounded by plains or 
patches of’ “oosur.” In years of heavy rain, like the last. two years, the lands about 
these jheels become water-logged. An efficient system of drainage would relieve 
large tracts from the danger of flooding, and would probably enable the people to bring 
under the plough much land at present useless. But such a system could never be 
effected by the people themselves. It would have to be effected by the Government, 
and if a permanent settlement were now granted, the Govornment would lose the bener 
fit, of the improvements it would mako at its own expense. 


5. I come now to the question of the expediency of a Permanent Settlement based 
Permanent Settlement, 2 adequate rates of rent, but subject to a rateable increase - 

Question IT. of revenue in proportion to the increase of prices. Before 
entering on it, I wish to say a few words as ta the expediency of a permanent 
settlement at all. Tho chief ground on which a permanent settlement has always 
been advocated is that it will induce the people to improve their estates by giving 
them a security that their improvements will not be taxed; and it is inferred that 
the people will necessarily see the value of such a settlement. This argumont is. good 
in theory, but I doubt if it has much foundation in fact. So far as my experience 
goes, the poople are altogethor indifferent about a permanent settlement. I cannot 
remember more.than two or three occasions on which any question has boen put to me 
on the subject. In no instance have I seen anything like anxiety to obtain such a 
settlement. The fact is, that to the ordinary uative of this country thirty years seems 
aninfinity of time. The one thought in the mind) of the landowners at a revison of 
settlement is to get a moderate asscssment for thomselves. Doubtless, if a man has got 
a light assessment, and is asked whether ho would like it temporary or permanent, he will 
say permanent, but he will not forego any advantago now for the sake of pomanency 
in future. Mr. Egerton, the Finance Commissioncr in the Punjab, says of the landown- 
ers of that provinco:—“ I think that, if they were offered the choice of a settlement for 
30 years at half assets, or a permanent settlement: at 60. or 66 per cent. of the assets, 
they would to a man rofuse the permanent settlement.” I believe that the case is even. 
stronger than this. I think that the people here would, almost to’ a man, refuse pormanent 
settlement even at 55 per cent, of the assets. And no one can say that they are not 
wise in their generation. 


Then, as to improvements. My experience is thatthe mass of the landownors donot 
concern themselves atall about the improvement of their estates. It is not. that they 
are deterred by any thought of their improvements being taxed. The idoa of improve- 
ment, in the propor sense of the term, never enters their minds. Doubtloss, » land- 
owner who has got an estate which is wholly or partially antilled for want of cultivators, 
will go to some expense in locating them, and will perhaps.sink a wel) for drinking 
purposes. But weare not concerned hore with the case of a backward estate of this 
kind. Real improvements, in the way of wells, tanks, systems of drainage, &c., are 
hardly ever made by non-resident landlords. Cultivating proprietors do of course make 
such improvements, but then they generally make them for the benefit of their own 
fields, and would equally make them whether the settlement were temporary. or perma- 
nent. I have never seen any sign of the stoppage of such improvements in consequence 
of the approach of a revision of settlement; even the old practice of throwing portions of 
land out of cultvation is, I believe, now exploded. The only general effect of a coming 
revision is to stop enhancements of rent for a year or two before, and this, though a loss 
to the landowner, is a gain to the tenant. The real objection.to temporary settlements 
is that they make the value of land uncertain, and consequently check the interchange 
of it. This appears at first sight a.serious matter: but it is to. be remmebered that. the 
practice of buying and selling land barely existed in these provinces prior to our rule. 
The notion of the froe interchange of land is quite foreign tothe Hast,.and, indeed, is‘of 
comparatively modern. existence in the. West, Our revenue. aystem has done.so much 
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already to encourage or compel the transfer of landed property, that I think it is 
but a small argument against temporary settlements that they have the effect of check- 
ing transfers. 


Question II.—(continued) The advantages of a permanent settlement are therefore, 
Hines objection in my opinion, not so large as is commonly supposed. 

Against the proposal to subject the revenue toa rateable increase in proportion to 
the rise in prices, there are, Ithink, several serious objections. In the first place, it 
will obviously be unfair to take such an increase of revenuo unless we are certain that 
rents rise at the same rate as prices. Now, it seems at first sight a natural supposi- 
tion that rents will so rise. Assuming, that is to say, that a permanent rise in pricos 
has been produced by permanent causes, it seems fair to conclude that rents will rise 
to the same proportionate extent, But this conclusion, though it may be theoretically 
correct, makes no allowance for opposing causes. In the circumstances of this country, 
I think, it is extremely improbable that rents will rise at the same rate as prices. That 
they will rise to some extent; not, indeed, simultaneously, but after a certain interval, 
wherever a permanent rise takes place in the prices of produce no one of course doubts, 
But the rise in rent, in the present state of the country, will not be in the same proportion 
as the rise in prices. If prices rise 50 per cent., rents will riso, not 50 per cent., but in 
some smaller proportion. The reason of this may be stated in two words. it is the certainty, 
so far as any event of this kind can be predicted with certainty, that for a long time to 
come the cultivators willabsorb a larger proportional share of the produce than they have 
hitherto done. In the last few years many events have been tending to improve the 
condition of the cultivators of the North-West. Ifit is conceded, as it must be conceded 
by any one acquainted with the facts, that the cultivator has hitherto been able to retain 
only an insufficient share of the produce, it necessarily follows that he will not fail to 
secure a larger share as soon as any event occurs which enables him to do so. I shall 
show presently why I think that arise in prices of produce is such an event. The 
point I wish to lay stress on here is that having once become accustomed to better 
food, to a more comfortable mode of life, and to greater independence, the cultivator 
will not easily be pushed back into his former misery. There is also another power- 
ful cause which will contribute to the same result. The expenditure of capital in the 
employment of labour all over India has’ worked a groat change in the condition of 
the poorest classes. Near great cities, and along tho lines of great railways, the money 
wages of labour have doubled and trebled. The effect has spread out in broad waves 
over the country around, The day-labourers and village menials havo attained a position 
they never even dreamed of before. The men who were glad to get occasional employ- 
ment as ploughmen under the superior cultivators now drive their own ploughs on their 
own holdings. This change in the condition of the lowest classes can hardly fail to work 
an upward effect upon the classes above. The old cultivators will hardly consent to fall 
below these newly-raised classes in their style of living. The standard of living will 
be raised from below. 


Farther, it will be observed, that the rise in prices cannot possibly enable the culti- 
vator to support life ona smaller share of the actual produce than formerly. The share 
of the produce which the cultivator retains is not, as a rule, converted into cash. The 
actual grain is nearly all wanted for food for his family, or for occasional wages to the 
day-labourers who are generally paid in kind, or for seed grain for the next year. He 
must eat as much food and sow as much seed when wheat is at Rs. 2 a maund as 
when it was at one Rupee ; and his day-labourers eat rather more than they used. The 
mass of the cultivators have nothing to put by at the end of the year, and their condi- 
tion is sufficient proof that the share of the produce hitherto left to them has been gene- 
rally too small, Where, then, is a rise in rents, consequent upon a rise in prices, to come 
from? It can only come out of the increased money-value of the share of the produce 
formerly devoted to the payment of thelandlord. But if, as I argue, the circumstances 
of the country render it almost inevitable that larger profits will in future be demanded 
by the cultivators, it follows of necessity that the rise in rents cannot bo equal to the 
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rise in prices. Some part of the incrcased money-value of the landlords’ share will be 
absorbed by the cutivators, 


It remains to point out how the process by which a permanent rise in prices takes 
place is peculiarly favourable tothe cultivators. If such a riso were a clearly defined 
and tangible event, taking place within a period of two or three years, after which prices 
remained fixed ata higher level, it might be possible for the landlords to recover imme- 
diately all the enhanced value of their share of the produce. But prices do not rise 
in this way. They are affected by various causes, some of which occasionally conflict 
with one another. A rise, therefore, takes place through a series of fluctuations, the 
general level of the last fluctuations of the series being higher than that of the first. 
Now, rents cannot fluctuate with prices. And it is impossible therefore for them to rise 
to any general extent until it has become obvious to both landlords and tenants that the 
higher level has been reached. Que year of low prices will throw doubt, as the present 
year is doing in the North-West, upon the high prices of many previous years. The 
benefit of the doubt must be given to the cultivator. Thus, before any general rise in 
rents can take place, the cultivators must have been enjoying for soveral years a succes- 
sion of enhanced profits, varying indeed, in amount, from year to year, but on the aver- 
age considerably larger than those they formerly received. When the rise in rents does 
come, it is not to be expected that they will easily relinquish the whole of those enhanced 
profits they have been enjoying so long. They have, so to speak, forestalled the land- 
lords, and they will not give up their advantage without a struggle, into which some 
landlords will be incompetent and many more too indolent to enter. In the end, it may 
fairly be predicted that the cultivators will be left in possession of part of their gain. 

If these arguments aro correct, a permanent settlement on the proposed system 
will be unfair to the landowners, 


7. My next objection to the proposed system is that it is more intricate, and 
Question II.—(continued) Would be more difficult to work i practice than appears on the face 
Second objection of it. One is inclined atfirst sight to imagine that under such 
a system the revenue could be steadily raised at-short intervals part passu with prices. 
But consideration shows that this is not the'case. Tt has been pointed out above that a rise 
in prices takes place, not steadily but through a serics of fluctuations. These fluctui- 
tions are far more violent than is commonly supposed. The diagram on the opposite 
page shows at a glance the rise and fall in tho average price of wheat in four of the 
chief markets of the North-West (Bareilly, Agra, Ghazeeeabad and Allahabad), taken 
in periods of three years for over sixty years past. 


This diagram shows that the history of prices in the North-West, as far as we 
possess it, is the history ofa series of violent oscillations. It is not mercly that prices 
occasionally rose and fell largely. Tho oscillations recur regularly in periods of from 
eight to sixteen years. A cycle of bad years steadily follows a cycle of good years, 
If tho experience of the past teaches anything, it teaches that we are now near the 
end of a cycle of high prices, and that an oscillation in the direction of lower prices 
must shortly take place. It is evident, then, that no short period of ten or fifteen 
years can be trusted to give a true average of prices. Imagine the result if the revenue 
had been made to fluctuate with prices through: periods of ten years since 1816 A. D. 
In one period the landowners would have enjoyed huge profits. In the next every 
man of them would have been ruined. It may be replied that the construction of rail- 
ways and the improvement of communications all over India will tend to equaliso prices. 
But theextent of this equalisation must not be overrated. Local famines will be averted, 
great inequality of price between adjoining tracts will be prevented, but, on the other hand 
markets will become more sensitive to the variations of produce all over the country, 
and fluctuations in price, though smallor, will probably be at least as frequent as before. 
I take it as certain, therefore, that a period of thirty years would be the shortest period 
over which an average of prices could be safely struck. The inereasc of revenuc could 
only be effected at intervals of at least thirty years, and then only by a comparison of 
prices extending over at least sixty years, 
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8. The important question then follows:—Would the people regard a settlement 
made on this system asa permanent settlement? It is obvious 
ae eta that no object would be gained by granting them a settlement 
in this form, even though wo know it ourselves to be a per- 
manent settlement, unless they accept it as permanent. The value of the permanency 
lies in their imagination, in the certainty which it produces in their minds that their 
estates will retain a permanent value, If this impression is not produced on their 
minds, there is no use in the measure, Now, I think it nearly certain that the 
mass of the landowners would not regard such a settlement as permanent. They 
simply would not comprehend the measure. Indeed, 1 think it probable that their 
minds would be unsettlod and alarmed by it, for they would fancy there was something 
hidden behind. To our ideas, the scheme may be simple enough, but it would not be 
so to theirs. To them it would seem hopelessly intricate, and they would rather have a 
temporary settlement at once. Suppose a man were told that his estate would be assess- 
ed now at Rs. 1,000, and that after 30 years he would have to pay a rateable increase 
in the proportion of the rise in the average price of produce of these 30 years over the 
30 years preceding. He would probably reply :—“ What do I know about the average 
prices of the last 30 years? And how can I tell what the average price may be in the 
next 30 years? There may bea famine, and prices may range high, and then I should 
be ruined. What does the Government moan by trying to entrap me into this agree- 
ment? Why cannot you wait 30 years, and then assess me again fairly as you have done 
now?” Or, if the proposition were put to him iu another way, and he were told : =“ Your 
estate is considered capable of paying,.as revenue, so many maunds of wheat, 
so many of rice, so many of sugar, &¢., the value of which at such and such 
prices (i, ¢., the average prices of the last 30 years) amounts to Rs. 1,000. After 
30 years the average prices of that period will be applied to the same amounts 
of produce, and the resulting sum is the revenuo you will have to pay after that.” 
I think the man’s mind would be just as bewildered as before. He would probably 
make some such answer as this, “ But my estate does not grow as many maunds of 
wheat as you mention : and the rice crop constantly fails, and after thirty years the 
soil may become unsuited to sugarcane, what shall ldo then?’ Such answers, of course, 
would be foolish, but they would, I believe, be made, and wo should fail in our end 
altogether if we tried to force upon ‘the people any measure, however really beneficial 
to them, which they themselves misunderstood or mistrusted. 


9, Finally, even if we are ultimately to adopt this system, what necessity is 
Question 1—(eoncluded) there for our binding ourselves to it at once? We must romember 
Fourth objection that if we announce our adoption of it now, we tie ourselves to 
perpetuate for ever the mistakes we may be making iu our present settlements, and we 
putit out of our power to redress the inequalities which may in future arise. A lightly- 
asscased district will always retain an advantage over a heavily-assessed district, The 
rateable increase which we shall assess on the revenue will be equal or ncarly equal every- 
where; while the rise in rent will be uneven. The construction of railways will divert 
trade from old markets, and will cause new markets to spring into existence. Insome 
tracts competition for land will increase, in some diminish. Rents will rise rapidly in 
some places, and remain stationary, or possibly even fall, in others, from causes which 
cannot at present be foreseen. But we shull be able to take no account of these changes. 
Why, then, should we take this step in the dark? Why cannot we wait a few years, 
and see how our now settlements work? There is no object to be gained by declaring the 
settlement permanent at once, For the first half of the next thirty years, at any rate, 
no landowner will look forward to the end of the torm. Land will bear just the same 
price, and improvements will be made just as freely as if the settlement were in perpe- 
tuity. A temporary settlement can be made permanent at any moment, but, once 
made, we cannot retrgte our steps. After fifteen or twenty years have passed, we 
shall be ablo to judge of the fairness of our settlements, and we shall have gained some 
knowledge as to the tendency of rents and prices. Ifthe proposed systom still seems 
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feasible, it will be quite time enough then to give general notice of our intention of 
applying it at the end of the term. Why should we tie our hands now for the sake of 
the mere name of permanency. 


10. I now come to the subject of the present system of temporary settlement. 
The first question suggested is, whether the present standard of 
Bsn. alias assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets is inadequate? I 
am clearly of opinion that it is not inadequate. The total demand 
with cesses is 60 per cent., so that only 40 per cent. is left to the proprietors; and under 
the present careful system of assessment the tendency is, I think, rather to over-rate than 
to underrate assets, and to make too small an allowance for accident, waste, bad debts, 
and tholike, I am unable as yet to givea comprehensive eview of the results of tho 
past settlement of this district, but I may state a few suggestive facts. Mr. Montgomery 
avowedly assessed the revenue at about 60 per cent. instead of 66 per cent. of the assets. 
In two pergunnahs—Khyragurh and Barah—-tho assessment broke down and had to be 
revised, In pergunnah Muh and Kewaie, in which the demand has tho reputation of being 
somewhat heavy, nearly all the old proprietors have disappeared, In the rest of the 
district the assessment was generally moderate; but it is only in those parts where it 
has been notoriously light that the old proprictors have stood their ground. Where, 
then, are those enormous profits from landed property we hear spoken of? Who are 
the wealthy landowners? In this district, at any rate, the majority of them are men 
who combine some other profession with land owning. Either they are merchants or 
Government pleaders, or men in Government employ; or, they are men who, under 
our rule, have accumulated a largo number of estates. The small land-owners are not 
wealthy. The descendants of the old:propriotors, who still survive, are seldom thriving, 
except in those parts where the assessment has been lightest. Frequently they are 
in debt. Whatevor the cause, whether it is that they are cumbered by unbusiness- 
like habits, or by extravagance, or by too great consideration for their tenants, or that 
their unavoidable expenses are larger than we suppose, or that their estates are split up 
into too many shares, there stands the fact. Landed property docs not give these 
people tho profits we expect it to give them. It is no sufficient answer to say that this 
is thoir own fault, and that the bunniahs who buy them out thrive well enough. The 
problem we have to solve is how to assess unthrifty people not how to assess bunniahs. 
If our only object is to obtain the highest revenue possible, by all means let us assess 
heavily. The process that has been commenced will be completed. The Chuttree and 
the Brahman and the Jat will disappear as landholders. The rovenue will be easily 
paid, and we shall have a thriving class of bunniah proprietors, But do not let us forget 
that if such times as those of 1857 ever return, we shall find on our side only a trem- 
bling crowd of money-lenders, and against us the mass of the agricultural population. 


My conclusion, therefore is, that the present standard of assessment is fully adequate 
for ordinary cases ; but I see no reason why large proprietors, especially Mahajans and 
others who have acquired their property under our rule, should not be assessed at a 
slightly higher rate. In practice, indced, this is already done to a certain extent, for 
a village held by a community of small proprietors is ordinarily assessed in a more 
Jonient and cautious manner than one held in sole proprietorship by a large owner. 
The Settlement Officer already possesses a discretionary power in this matter under 
paragraph 36 of the Saharunpore instructions, Which directs him to take “ about one- 
half” of the net assets as the Government demand. 


11. The next question is as to the effect of the Rent Laws in 


uestion II. P 
: protecting occupancy-tenants from enhancement. 


The effect varies in different parts of the district according to the relative character 
of landlord or tenant. In most parts the landlords are powerful, and the chief cultiva- 
tors (Koormces, Aheers, Moraees, &c.,) are feeble-spirited creatures, and rents are 
raised almost invariably by agreement, without resort to the Courts. In some places, 
where the cultivators are strong, and Brahmans and Chuttrees predominate (notably in 
Pergunnah Chail) enhancement is resisted, and rents have been as yet little raised. 
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But the landlords of these parts have hitherto had no great incentive, in consequence 
of the lightness of the former demand, to press for enhancement; and, at the present 
stage of settlement operations, I am unable to say how far occupancy-tenants of 
this class may be able to shelter themselves under the protective clauses of the Law. I 
say nothing here about the impolicy of binding the Settloment Officer at the time of 
Settlement, in the matter of enhancements by the provisions of Act X., 1859. This 
seems now to be admitted on all hands. 


Temporary Settlement, 12. The third question is as to the extent to which, on 

(Question: IT, theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a term of years, 
enhancement of rent-rates, beyond the present prevailing standard, may safely be as-~ 
sumed as a basis of Assessment. I have already pointed out, in paragraph 2, that 
there are two distinct grounds on which enhancement of rents may be speculated upon 
in any given tract, viz. 


1. The ground that ronts have been hitherto for somo reason inadequate and 
below the level of other similar tracts. 


2. The ground that rents, though previously adequate, have failed to rise with 
the rise in prices. 


In the first case, enhancement may certainly be allowed for, to the full extent 
probable with regard to the character and condition of the land owners and tenants. 
In the secund case, enhancement may be allowed for, to some extent, but the amount 
must be determined with groat caution in consequence of our insufficient knowledge 
of the laws governing prices in this country; and the estimate should be based rather 
upon known facts, such as the condition of the tenants, the extent of enhancement 
which has already taken place, and the like, than upon theoretical grounds. 


The first of the above conditions for enhancement exists in parts of Pergunnah 
Chail, which has not yet come under revision ;-and, I believe, in pergunnah Kuraree, 
where the revenue has been assessed by my predecessor with due regard to it, and here 
and there elsewhere. But generally, I may say, that rents throughout the district hava 
been kept well up to the mark. The second condition for enhancement exists, of course, 
everywhere, and rents have already risen to some extent in consequence. Iam notyetin 
a position to estimate the allowance that can be made for future rise under that head. 


Temporary Settlement, 13, The last question is as to the expediency of lea- 

Question IV. ving the assessments open to enhancement or readjustment 
during a term of temporary settlement. J cannot express my opinion too strongly 
against any such measure. The fallacy which lies at the root of the proposition is 
of supposing that the rise in rents is a steady process, which proceeds simultaneously 
that with the rise in prices or any other cause th brine? it about. -Rents do not rise 
steadily, but by jumps. A landlord does not a hi * er rents from his cultivators 
merely because prices have risen, but be ae a that they can pay more. 
When high prices, or any other causes, have aie ne agators prosperous, then, and 
not before, does he come down upon ther ° made meen : tis plain, then, that an 
interval, sometimes a long one, must ™ for higher ah ‘i yn obtain these higher 
rents, and during that interval he is maiways elapse sabeae : a yng before, bat, in 
the case of a rise in prices, he is acifot only nm cone be ; ae He s& receiving his 
old rents, while the purchasing sally considerably worse . ial iminished. 
Tt is only when the rise in rent power of the cash he receives 8 — 
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Report by M. H. Court, Esq., C.S.L, Commissioner, Ath Division, Allahabad, 
No. 242.— Dated Allahabad, the 29th March, 1872. 


1. My almost immediate departure makes it impossible for me to enter into the 
subject in the complete way expected, and which the great importauce of the subject 
demands. I can only venture on a few remarks. 

2, Inthe whole of the correspondence, enquiry is directed to the obtaining as a 
necessary preliminary to Permanent Settlement, the highest. possible revenue ; or, in other 
words, to oxacting the highest possible rates of rent from the cultivators of the land. No 
regard seems to be paid to any principle on which rates of rent should be based, or to 
the demand which would yield to the owner of the land a fair rental for the soil rented 
from hit, or yet leave to the cultivator a fair return, for the lahour and capital expended 
in the culture of the soil-rent, in fact, represents what can be exacted from the cultivator. 
It increases in proportion to the industry or skill of the cultivator without reference to 
the fertility, natural or artifical capacity of the soil. 

3. Whero the landlord iy powerful, the peasant poor and helpless, the rates of 
rent are out of proportion high. Whore VV. the cultivators aro powerful, the zemindar 
weak or indolent, he fails to rocover what he might fairly demand. 

4. Under the laws as now in force, both partics are left to struggle against each 
other as they can. The cultivators have no protection from Government, neither is the 
vemindar assured of the reuts for his land, which are assumed as the basis of his revenue 
settlement with Government, excepting under process of Civil Law. 

5. The avowod intention of the long termed settlements under VIT. of 1822, the 
proceduro of which only was modified ‘by IX. of 1833, was to make an equitable but 
modorate assessment on the cultivators of tho soil, and to abandon to the zemindars 4rd 
of the gross rental plus the rents of waste lands brought under the plough by the 
zemindar, and plus any improvements made during the period of the settlement on the 
malgoozaree or assessed area. At tho time the settlement was made, the contract was 
for a rd of the rents which were determined between the zemindar and the assamce, 
without cost and by the Settlement Officer. [t was not strictly a ryotwar settlement. 
and yet practicably it was so. The zemindar was auyhow assured the gross of which 
he paid the Government. quota. 

6. He was then proprietor with full proprietary title. Act X. cf 1859 has 
destroyed his full proprietary title and conferred rights, subordinate, it is true, but still 
interfering with bis right. 

7. The present settlements are based on what are assumed as the full rental 
obtainable, but there is no new adjudicature of the rent roll. 


8. The repeal of Act XVI. of 1842 has left the zemiodar heljless to enhance, 
unless on proved grounds of enhancement as defined by Act X. of 1859, bat which 
have uo consideration with the Settlement Officer, and which may be, and frequently 


are, the subject of most expensy as jigation. 
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1l. Ido not think this satisfactory, and the law as it stands is to blame, and at 
all events, Ido not think it possible to lay down » standard of rent until a better 
principle of rent is in force. 


12. On the 2nd permanent question I would note that, as a rule, the cultivators are 
not affected by the price current; they are entirely in the hands of Bunyas. Repayment. 
of their cash advances for rent, or their grain advances for food seed grain, is in kind. 
The cultivator, if his crop is good, feeds himself and family from his field, and he must eat 

@ certain quantity whether the price currant makes the cost ten rupees ona rupee. 





Report by W. 8. Hatsey, C.8., Collector of Cawnpore.—Dated 30th Murch 1872. 


C wave been desired by the Board of Revenue to give my opinion on the 
general question of permanent and temporary settlements; to state whether it is, or 
might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates, below which no settle- 
ment should be confirmed in perpetuity ; whether rents have reached their full limits ; 
whether, on a review of the prices of past years, it seems improbablo to expect any 
further increase in prices ; whether reuts have so generally risen with prices as to ren- 
der a further rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary ; 
whether the population is up to the ordinary standard ; what is the margin of culturable 
land ; what are the prospects of improved means of communication or irrigation ; is 
the transition state of Boolundshuhur and other districts ontered on, or nearly at an 
end, in this district ; to furnish my opinion as to the staples by which the increase of: 
prices should be tested ; whether the share of rental assets, at present left to the pro- 
prietors, is excessive ; whether I can assume any considerable prospective rise in rents ; 
whether it is the case that the Courts refuse to ruise the rents on right of ocenpancy- 
tenants to such a standard as would seem fair and equitable, having reforence to rents 
paid by tenants-at-will ; and, finally, whether it would be expedient to leave the assess- 
ments open to enhancement or re-adjustment during a term of temporary settlement, 
in consequence of the diminished valué of metals, or the opening up of roads, railways, 
and markets. 

Before applying myself to any of the questions raised by the Board, it may be as 
well to give a short history of this district, for the benefit of those who bave not access 
to Sir R, Montgomery’s statistical report published by Government in 1849, 


The district of Cawnpore was ceded to the British Government in 1801, and at 
that timo had a rent-roll of Rs. 22,56,156. The Government demand under the first 
assessment, which lasted for three years, was raised to Rs. 23,59,361. This was dono 
by a Mr. Welland, who was the first Collector and Magistrate, and, strange to say, 
atter he had reported as follows on the state of the district :—“ Tho subjects in this 
part of the country are in the most abject poverty; let the face of the country be 
examined, and there will hardly be a manufacture found, or an individual in such ciroum- 
stancos as to atford the payment of a tax. The whole is one desolate waste, in which 
tyranny and oppression have hitherto universally. prevailed.” But he adds :--“ The 
people were full of confidence in the justice and integrity of the British Governmont, 
and, looking forward to the blessings of a perpetual settlement, such as had been 
formed in Bengal, were ready to acecde to any terms.” 


In tho second year of this happy prospect, famine fell on the land, and the conse- 
quence was the salo in default of no less than 405 estates; and these sales would 
undoubtedly have been much moreexteusive, but that the Government could no longer 
find purchasers. These estates fell into the hands of unprincipled native officers and 
hangers-on of tho Court. To remedy the injustice caused by these sales, Regulation I. 
of 1821 was passed, and a special commission appointed, by whom the sale of 185 
villages was reversed; but as this did not occur until long afterwards, it may be 
readily imagined that very few of the original owners were in a position to take much 
by appealing to the special commission, 


Moreover, the commissioners, losing sight of the original intent of the enactment, 
admitted and decided every sort of suit regarding land; and thus, before its abolition , 
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ghe Regulation, instead of being a means of restoring recently and fraudulently usurped 
rights, had, under the wide interpretation of the Special Courts, become an instrument 
ofdisturbance to tenures, (which, however weak originally, ought, in respect to their 
antiquity, to have been considered sacred), and engendered a feeling of insecurity in 
all matters connected with the land. 


Tn 1805 a fresh scttlement for a further period of three years was made, which, 
though effected on,the reduced assessment of Rs. 23,73,344, resulted in the further sale 
of 70 estates, 


In 1807 special commissioners were appointed to effect a new settlement, it being 
at that time the wish of the Government that, when fixed, it should be made perpetual. 
The Collector was consulted and gave an opinion in favour of a permanent settlement, 
hut recommended the new assessment should only be fixed on trial for fifteen years. 
He was of opinion that two-thirds of the arable and waste lands were under cultivation, 
and he furnished an estimate of the assets of éach pergunnah, but added the informa- 
tion that the estimates were mere guess-work, and not to be depended on. The special 
commissioners seem to have had no very great opinion of him, for they finally fixed the 
settlement for a period of three years only, at a reduced assessment of Rs. 21,69,340. 
Even this seems to have pressed very heavily on the people. Many landlords refused to 
engage, and villages paying revenue to the extent of Rs, 2,50,000 were let in farm, and, 
during the currency of the settlement, 49 more estates were sold. 


In 1812 another settlement was made by a Mr. Newnham ata further reduction 
of Rs, 8,707, and this settlement, though originally only intended for four years, 
remained in force until 1840. 


This period suffered to a great extent from rash speculations in indigo and other 
country produce, and from the famous famine of 1837-38; this last alone brought about 
a remission of Government revenue amounting to Rs. 17,10,971. 


In 1840 began the settlement which, after lasting thirty years, has lately termi- 
nated, The financial result of this, at that time, was a further decrease of Rs, 1,08,392. 
This settlement was in a great measure effected by Mr. Rose, and was carried out on 
an entirely new plan; the whole country was surveyed, and maps prepared of every 
village, showing every field, and with them 2 detailed statement giving the names of 
every cultivator, his holding, rent, &c. 


Mr. Rose commences his report on this settlement (dated 1842) by alleging that 
“ no district‘has ever suffered so much from bad administration as Cawnpore ;” but, 
notwithstanding this and superadding calamitous seasons, he records that ‘ the flour- 
ishing appearance of the district must excite the wonder of all who had witnessed the 
utter state of ruin to which it was reduced by the famine.” Further on he moderates 
this statement, and says “there had been a gencral and extensive reduction of rent- 
rates, and that the cultivation was still much below the former standard.” He goes on’ 
io say :—“ No district in the North-West Provinces can show an equal extent of country 
paying such high revenue rates as are prevalant in seven out of the nine sub-divisions 
of the district ;” that “there are no local or permanent advantages on the part of Cawn- 
pore sufficient to account for its very high revenue rates, as contrasted with those of 
similar districts ;” that “an excessive revenue demand may be long exacted without any 
deficiency, so long as you have a sct of wealthy speculators at band ready to put their 
‘money into land ;” that “in no district has there been such a rapid and extensive change 
of Janded property as in Cawnpore ;” that. “ at least three-fourths of the landed property 
ui the district had changed hands in the preceding thirty years.” 


He also makes the following observations, which I note, as they bear on subjects 
which I shall hereafter touch on :—“ The demand for agricultural produce, caused by 
the large military cantonment at Cawnpore, might be adduced as a reason for the ready 
sale; but it would be a very unsafe one to take into account in fixing the assessment 
for a prolonged period ; since various contingencies may, at any time, cause the transfer 
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of troops to other parts of the country.” Again, he says:—“The Kormee* villages 
were rated much above the standard of the district, and the estimates of pergunnah 
officers would, if adhered to, have added 30 per cent. to the former assessment.” 


Mr. Rose’s anticipations of the recovery of the district from the effects of famine 
were, howover, not realized. A revision of the settlement became necessary so early 
as 1845, which ended in a further reduction of Rs, 32,326. During the currency of 
the thirty years, the district has suffered from the Mutiny, and also from famine in 
1861-62 ; and though no villages have been sold in default of revenuc, no less than 1,598 
villages, or portions of them have changed hands within that period. 


The following statement shows at a glance all the assessments of the district up to 
the present time :— 

ist Settlement. 2nd Settlement. 3rd Settlement. 4th Settlement. 5th Settlement, 

Rupees 28,59,361 22,51,024 21,69,840 21,89,658 90,85,311 

To sum up the procecdings of the past, we have five times re-assessed tho district, 
and each time has been distinguished by a reduction of the Government demand and 
by large transfers of property. (Sir R. Montgomery furnished a statement showing, 
from the cession up to 1846, 1,149 villages had been wholly transferred, and 301 in 
part, out of a total of 2,311. Appendix C., shows transfers of 602 villages wholly and. 
996 villages in part.) 


To get at the total transfers from the cession up to date, we must deduct from my 
tables 150 whole villages and 363 portions of villages transferred between 1840 and 
1846; the balance, plus Sir It. Montgomery’s figures, gives a grand total of 1,601 
villages, or 69 per cent. wholly transferred, and 943 portion of villages, or 40 per cent. 
in part transferred.t During the last two settlements we have twice suffored from 
famine and once from rebellion. Wo have not yet arrived at the long-expected per- 
manont settlement, and with every desire to confer the blessings of justice, peace, and 
prosperity on the people, we can hardly claim to have been very successful. 


A sixth settloment is now in progress, and it remains to be seen whether, profiting 
by the lessons of the past, anything can be done to better agricultural prospects, satis- 
fied, as we must be, that we have gained nothing during seventy years by alterations 
of tho assessment; that the cultivator, so far from thriving under our rule, is still in 
the same state of abject poverty he was described to be in 1801; and that the proprie- 
tor has been in a chronic state of transfer ever since the commencement of the century. 


If we really wish to profit by the past, and look the whole subject fully in the face, 
we must at once admit that the only real standard which defines rates is the Govern- 
ment demand ; that the rent-rates per se have no connexion with, or bear any propor- 
tion to, the produce of the land; that they are the result of the Government demand, - 
which is light or heavy in proportion to the statement of income received from the 
Government which preceded ours. To make my meaning clear, take, for instance, this 
district. The income reccived by our predecessors was stated to have been in round 
numbers twenty-two lakhs; when we took over the district from the Nawab, by some 
prefectly unintelligible process, the Collector of the time being arrived at a conclusion 
that the district could pay twenty-four lakhs, One thing, however, is guite clear—he 
never made the slightest onquiry as to the productive resources of the country (we only 
find one mention of such enquiry duriMg the first forty years of ur rule, and the 
result of that even was said to have been a mass of errors and utter un liable); so 
that in point of fact we accepted rent-roll, as it was called, which was 
sitnply a statement of the amount 
the people; and, assuming the pe he 
rule, we added on two lakhs of » aple could afford to pay 
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and they again sub-divided it over the cultivators. In this way, it will bo seen, the 
cultivator was made to contribute to mect the Government demand, and his contribu- 
tion subsequently came to be called rent. Butif rent is what we generally understand 
it to be—viz., that portion of the value of the whole produce which remains to the 
owner of the lands, after all the outgoings belonging to its cultivation, of whatever 
kind, have been paid—it is evident this contribution is not rent, for the produce of the 
land had never been asvertained, nor the cost of cultivation, nor the amount of profit, 
ifany. Things, however, went on for nearly forty ycars with a very slight variation in 
‘ the contribution paid by the cultivator, till in 1840 the Government officials dignitied 
it by the name of rent and, reversing the process by which the contribution had been 
fixed, evolved the Government demand out of the so-called rent. It is astonishing to 
find how, with all the trouble, energy, and genius which were expended in carrying out 
the settlement of 1839 and 1840, it never occurred to any one to ascertain whether 
thero were any profits in cultivation so as tomake rent. The whole ability and energy 
of the Settlement staff was engrossed in asccrtaining what they called rent-rates, but 
what I call contribution-rates; and, it is only now, when we find the whole district so 
rack-rented—the people cannot be worse off—that we discover the land-revenue, so far 
from being the rental of the Government property, is a forced contribution from the 
occupant thereof. — 

That this same process has been followed all through the North-West Provinces 
I verily believe; indeed, it would be otherwise impossible to account for the extraordi- 
nary variation in the so-called rent-rates in adjoining districts. 


If, then, the Government are anxious‘tolay down some standard of average rent- 
rates, it will be necessary first to discover whether there is any profit in cultivation —in 
fact, whether there is any basis for rent. Appendix A, which we shall presently dis- 
cuss, throws great doubt on the question; and until those figures are shown to be mate- 
rially wrong, seems unnecesaary to discuss it; one obstacle primd facie appears, however, 
to be insurmountable —the distance of some portion of the provinces from the great 
centres of trade. The opening up of mew means of communication may reduce the 
difference considerably; but I cannot understand how anything wo can do will ever 
put outlying districts on an equality with those in the immediate neighbourhoods of 
the great marts. 


T will now proceed to discuss the questions raised by the Board, but in doing so 
I must be allowed to depart from the order in which they stand, for reasons which 
will become obvious as we procced ; and premising that in all which follows I am refer- 
ing only to the district of Cawnpore, I shall begin by giving my opinion as to tho 
staples by which the increase of prices, if there be any, should be tested. These are 
gram, wheat, barley, joar, bajra, and sugar. The grounds on which my opinion is 
based will be found in the following statement :— 


Total Produce of the Districts in 1848 and in 1871. 
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The six staples I have selected in 1848 formed 91 per cent. of the total produce of 
the district, and again in 1871 we find the same six staples forming 74 per ctnt. of the 
whole out-turn. This percontage would, however, have been much larger had not tho 
bajra and joar crop completely failed thronghout the district. 


Tho only other staple which might have been selected is cotton ; I have rejected it 
because the cultivation is entirely regulated by speculation. If the price rules low 
during the months of April, May, and June—#. ¢., just before the sowing season—the 
cultivation is sure to be curtailed. Moreever, I am firmly of opinion Bengal cotton 
will, before many ycars, almost disappear from the English price current. Itis incapa- 
ble of improvement at a profit, and can never compete with American cottons, which 
will ere long push it out of both European and China markets. 


The staples I have selected show an increase in 1871 over 1848, whilst cotton 
shows a very considerable falling off. 


We will next take the question whether rents have reached their full limit. To 
test this I have prepared a statement, Appendix A. This contains a comparative and 
detailed account of the cost of cultivating the six principal staples of the district. Mr. 
Hume’s figures are taken from a statement furnished by him in 1864 to the Board of 
Revenue; Sir R. Montgomory’s are taken from his statistical report on the district of 
Cawnpore; my own are the result of enquiries extending over the past four years. 


Mr, Hume’s details are defective in many respects. Under the heading: “ seed,” 
he has entirely omitted tho large item of “ sugarcane slips;”” on the other hand, he has 
accounted for a great deal too much-sced for both bajra and joar ; under the head 
“ ploughing” and mauure he has charged nothing for the hoeing and the hauling out 
of the manure, nor has he allowed anything for weeding under sugarcane and wheat ; 
he has over-estimated the cost of irrigation, allowed nothing for thrashing and clean- 
ing, and his rent-rate for sugar-cane is evidently only calculated on one year’s oceupa- 
tion of the land. His total charges, however, very nearly tally with mine, and in pro- 
duce we only differ considerably in the matter of bajra and sugarcane. As regards 
sugarcane, I have charged for the highest cultivation known in these parts, and conse- 
quently have credited my account with the highest known produce. 


Sir R. Montgomery’s details are still more defective ; he allows nothing for manure 
and nothing for weeding, cither barley or cotton. His well-irrigation is altogether 
under-estimated ; his premises are wrong. He asserts that one pair of bullocks can 
wator half an acre a day. This is quite out of the question: they might possibly, if 
hard pressed and worked for 14 hours, water half that area. Asa fact, however, the 
average is nearer an eighth of an acre.. Bird-scaring, reaping, and thrashing are all 
ignored, as is also the second year’s rent for the sugarcane field. Tho result is, that 
his charges fall far short of cither Mr. Hume’s or mine, and as his produce is the same, 
his statement shows a considerable profit to tho cultivator. It is, however, but fair to 
add that he starts with the presumption that manure is rarely, ifever, used. I cannot 
say what was the case in his time, but I can bear testimony to the fact that now every 
village is emptied of everything in the shapo of manure, just before the rainy season 
commences, and any one who is out in the district at that time will see every field any- 
where near the village site dotted with manure heaps, 


The statement itself contains at foot the grounds on which my charges are based. 
I have endeavoured to keep thom as low as possible, and have restricted my investiga- 
tion to fields in which only one crop is cultivated; neither have I mado any allowance 
for two crops in the soason, because it is the exception, and not the rule, in this district. 
In a return lately made to Government, it was shewn that out of a total cultivation of 
8,583,820 acres, only 27,953 or little more than 3 per cent., bore two crops in the 
season. 


As regards mixod crops, every ono who knows anything of agriculture must know 
that the result will be diminished produce, whethor it be wheat and rape, or barley and 
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gram. It is only done in this country when the cultivator’s area is small, and with the 
object of having a little of everything. 


I have, however, given an out-turn considerably above the average, and, in the 
case of sugarcane, a bumper crop. I have charged nothing for manuro itself—only 
for the hauling out; nor have I said anything about the cost of getting the crop to 
market, as in this-statement I have becn discussing the cost and profit to the actual cul- 
tivator. A very small percentage of thesc take their grain to market ; it passes into the 
hands of the zemindar or money-lender on the threshing-ftoor. I have only made such 
charges as a cultivator may expect to have to pay when emigration scts in to other and 
less densely-populated provinces. Supposing this statement, then, stands the test of 
criticism, it will be manifest that, if the cultivator of this district had to pay for labour, 
he could not cultivate at a profit; that he can hardly be expected to be contented, and 
certainly cannot bo considered a substantial peasant. And the fact remains that, after 
payment of the rent, the margin left for the cultivator’s subsistence is less than the 
value of the labour he has expended on his land. 


This is doubtless a new view of the matter, but nonce the less, I assert, is it a true 
one. I assert that the abject poverty of tho average cultivator of this district is beyond 
the belicf of any one who has not seen it. He is simply a slaveto thesoil, to the zemin- 
dar, to the usurer, and to Government. The only wonder is any one can be found to 
lend monocy to such an impecunious individual. It may be asked why, when things 
are so bad, he does not run away and try a new country. The answer to this is, there 
is no profession below agriculture; he believes, rightly or wrongly, his status would be 
no better in any other village, and with this drawback, in times of bad scasons, uo one 
would help him. He knows by staying in this own village it will be to the interest of 
the zemindar and money-lender to leave him sufficient to keep himself and family alive 
(they all have families); when asked why he does not zo, he helplessly ejaculates “ ahan 
jaega ?”—“ where shall I go?” and finally, there is that extraodinary love of home 
which, though prevalent in other nations, is a sort of mania in a Hindoo, So he goes 
on from birth to death in the same hopeless, insolvent state, happy if he can only get a 
little tobacco for himself and a pewter bangle for his wife. 


T have said he finds men to lend Lim money, and for the true exposition of his 
existence, it will be as well to explain who these lenders of money to insolyents are, and 
how it is they are able to extract blood from a stone. 


There are a class of usurers spread broadcast over the country, who lend money on 
a system called ugai, and make @ very handsome profit out of it. It consists in advane- 
ing a man ten rupees on condition of his repaying the loan in twelve monthly instal- 
nents of one rupee each, When seven or eight months have elapsed, tho unfortunate 
is encouraged to borrow another ten rupees on the same terms, but froin this is deducted 
the balance of the first loan, and he finds himself involved for another twelve months 
with only the difference in cash, « ¢., soven or eight rupees. From this date he may be 
said to be hopelessly in the hands of the money-lender ; before harvest time a further 
loan, subject to deductions as before, is taken, and the fruits of his labour go partly to 
meet his loan, partly to pay his rent, and partly to repay seed; the balance, if any, to 
keep body and soul together. I have inspected books belonging to these usurers, and 
have seen as many as six hundred separate accounts of this kind inone man’s ledger. 


In addition to this, and as I have referred to it above, I may as well mention the 
terms on which he gets sced. He obtains this generally from his zemindars, whose 
terms are not quite so usurious as those of the money-lender. The cultivator has to 
repay the original loan at harvest time, with 25 per cent. more, and not unfrequently 
is bound to dispose of his whole crop to the zemindar at rates favourable to the latter. 


I may add he lives entirely on the coarsest grains, one of which, kesari, is known 
to be actively deleterious, producing loin palsy, casos of which are very prevalent in 
the southern pergunuahs of this district, Ie rarely, if ever, tastes wheat in any form, 
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There are of course agriculturists—take the Kormis and Kachis for instance, 
who from generation to generation have been accustomed to work harder and use more 
skill in their cultivation than the miserablo creatures I have been speaking of; but 
even they can do no more than get their livelihood out of the land, perhaps put a little 
inore clothing on their bodies, and eat wheaten flour instead of Lajra or kesari; but 
then they are a class of cultivators from whom the zemindar exacts higher rents. In 
defence of his action, it must be added, the villages to which these classes chiefly 
belong will gonerally be found to be higher assessed than thoir neighbours, and this 
notwithstanding that Mr. Rose, whom I have before quoted on the subject, was aware 
of the tendency of the native officials to over-assess them, and did his best to lower 
their rates to an equality with their neighbours. 


I regret to say that, with these few exceptions, the normal stato of between three- 
fourths and four-fifths of tho cultivators of this district is as I have above shown, It 
may appear to many to be exaggerated, and, from the naturo of tho case, it is of course 
impossible to produce figures in support of it; nevertheless it is the result of my per- 
sonal observations, and I feel confident the result of the whole discussion will be to 
prove I have not overstated the truth. 


Such being the position of the peasantry of this district, I need only add that the 
so-called revenue-rates of tho district have heen, during the past thirty ycars, higher 
than the rates of any other district in the North-West Provinces ; and asserting that 
the transition state of Boolundshuhur and other districts neither has been, nor is evor 
likely to be, entered on in this district, leave the Bonrd of Revonue to decide whether 
rents have not more than reached their, full limit,and whethor the Government is still, 
or ever will be, entitled to a further share in the labour of these slaves of tho soil. 


1 will now proceed to review the prices of the past year. 


Appendix B. contains the prices of the five principal staples of the district. Tho 
rates quoted in the table from 1823 to 1887 are abstracted from Sir R. Montgomery’s 
statistical work ; from 1838 up to the present time, they represent actual prices paid 
by merchants of this city at harvest time in each year. Tho hooks of two of the oldest 
and largest firms of this city were kindly placed at my disposal, and I caused the 
actual rate paid for a specific transaction, during the month of Bysakh, equivalent to 
our month of May, in each year to be abstracted. 


As this list of prices shows a result vory different from the generally received 
opinion as to a rise in prices, I shall be happy to assist in subjecting it to any test the 
Government may sce fit to apply to it. I regret I cannot quote from any authority 
as to the sort of harvest there was from ycar to year ; but from all I can ascertain, and 
all [ can myself recollect of the periods from 1840 to 1850 and 1850 to 1860, to the 
latter of which my experionce is alone confined, the harvest during these decados were 
above, rather than below, the average, and considerably in excess of the two previous 
decades. The low prices and fine harvest of 1871 go very far to establish this, the 
prices of this year being on a par with those two decades. 


If this is the case—and general report bears my assumption out—the cheapness 
of grain during those two decades is at once accounted for, and the fact established— 
there has been no rise in prices yuoud the principal staples of the district during the past 
Jifty years. 

I have not thonght it necessary to include cotton in this table, as it is now well 
known the rise in price of that article was quite ephemeral and sololy due to the 
American war. We have during the past year again reached the level of the ante- 
American war period, viz, 15 rupees per maund. I havo omitted also sugar, and 
other products of a like nature, the cultivation of which may be fairly called market 
gardening ; because this high farming is carried on by an infinitely small percentage 
of the population, and because, were it increased to any extent, the profits would imme 
diately decrease, and frirther, because rents derived from that class of cultivation 
could never be used us a general standard for the district, ono whit more than the 
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ordinary cultivator, taken as he is, could be made to cultivate with the skill and suc- 
cess of the Kachis and Kormis, tho market gardeners of the country.* Nor do I 
foresee any increase in these prices, or know any cause which might operate to bring 
about such an increase. 


And here I will touch upon the question of improved means of communication. 


Whatever advantages a district can derivo from variety of communication, this 
one has enjoyed. Bounded on the one side by the river Jumna, and the other side 
by the Ganges, it has always had the full benefit of river communication. It has always 
had one of the main arteries of the country, the old Mogul road, running right through 
the southern part of it, and since 1840 has enjoyed the advantages of the Grand Trunk 
Road running throngh the northern portion of tho district. Since 1854 it has had its 
communication northward increased by the Ganges Canal, and since 1860 it has had 
the East India Railway ; for nearly fitty yearsit had one of the largest military can- 
tonments in its centre; and after an interregnum of ten years suddenly found itself 
possessed of the largest emporium of commerce in the Upper Provinces, But as far as 
I can see, or figures can tell, not one of these advantages appear in any way to have 
affected the price of the staples of the district; so far from its deriving any further 
advantage from its Railway, speaking from an agriculturist’s point of view, I know 
nothing which will tend more to keep prices at a level.f So long as thore are thousands 
upon thousands of acros of grain bearing lands yet to be brought under cultivation 
along the line of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, there is no just cause to expect 
a rise in tho price of grain. 


The question, then, whether rents have risen-with prices, bas already been disposed 
of. There has in poiut of fact been no rise in either., There has been no rise in rent, 
and there could not have been, because the settlement of 1840 left them so high, that 
the murgin left for the cultiyation is as small as it can be. That thero has been no 
rise in prices is apparent feom Appendix B. 


These reasons prevent my assuming any considerable prospective riso in rents, 
They have also prevented any considerable attompt at enhancement through the process 
of law, from which I should be justified-iu asserting that the Courts refused to treat 
tenants with right of occupancy and tenants-at-will on the same footing. 


As to the question of the population being up to the ordinary standard, I can 
only say it is considerably above it. By the census of 1865, it stood at 502 to the 
square mile; and though I cannot detain this report until tho result of the census just 
taken is known, I have not the slightest doubt the past six years will show a great 
increase on that number. At any rate, the figure above quoted is considerably above 
the average of the whole North-West Provinces, there being only nine districts which 
were more populous in 1865. 


We next come to the question of the margin of culturable land yet to be brought 
undor the plough, The following statement shows the state of the distriot thirty years 
ago in acres ;— 


Total Percentage 
Total Area. Barren, Culturablo. Cultivated, Balance. of Balatice oi 
Total. 
1,457,795 514,443 943,361 786,254 157,105 16°61 








ee ee 
= I may be allowed to mention a case in point to show how the increased cultivation of one of these 
garden products resulted in diminishing the profits of the first speculation, 


‘The Municipality of Cawnpore in 1867 began the cultivation of the edible sugarcane. At that time 
there wus very little grown in Cawnpore, and the gardeners across the Ganges in Oudh were deterred 
from competing in the cultivation, owing to the settlement operations then going on in that district 
The first year the Municipality sold half an acre for Rs, 500, and several acres the second year at the 
rate of Rs, 200, They finished, however, in 1870 by only realizing about Ky. 50 an acre. This way 
eutirely owing to competition. ‘The assessmicut of the Jand in Oudh having been completed, hundreds 
of acres were put under cane of one sort and the other, and any quantity of it was obtainable in the 
Cawnpore market. 

+ Sir C. Wood foresaw this in 1861; at that time he wrote :—“ The probable effect of the railroads 
would eeem to be towards the equalization of the prices of produce in different parts of India, and a gencral 
improvement in the wealth of all classes of the country, rather than to give apy peculiar advantage to the 
landholders.’ 
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I have no reason to suppose the new and more accurate survoy will very materi- 
ally alter the figures in the second and third headings. 1 have lately received from the 
Settlement Officer tho result of the now survey of the only pergunnah, Bilhour, which 
is completed, and J hore give it in comparative form :— 


Total Balance Percentage of 
Total Arca, Barren. Culturable. Cultivated. Culturable. Balance on 
Total. 
1840, eee 111,298 29,008 81,290 59,079 23,211 28°55 
3871, wees 111,488 81,080 79,853 62,981 17,372 21°76 


The surveyors, it will be seen, have not been able to convert the area of the barren 
land into culturable—indeed there is a slight diminution in the culturable area. 


It is astonishing, however, to find that in a pergunnah which has for many years 
enjoyed the use of canal water, so large a percontage of culturable land should still 
be uncultivated. This, combined with the fact of there being 505 people to the square 
mile in the pergunnah, only tends to corroborate my former assertion—there is little or 
no profit in agriculture in this district. 


We will next turn to the question of whether rental assets, at present left to pro- 
prietors, is excessive or not. 


Appendix C has been prepared with a view of showing not only the extent of 
transfer of property in the district, but also to endeavour to show what, under the most 
favourable view of the case, the profits are worth. It is a well-known fact that a 
landholder, even in hard times, will sell anything and adopt any shift rather than part 
with his land. When, then, we see the gigantic and wholesale transfers of land which 
have been going on evor since the ceasion, we can duly adopt the inevitable conclusion 
—there can be little or no profit in landed property. Were the subject confined to 
single transfers, it might be suggested, knowing the unthrifty nature of the agricul- 
turalist, that these transfers must have in a great meusure arisen from tho owner’s 
extravagance ; but when one comes to examine the subject either by the light of the 
price paid per acre, of the number of yeary’ purchase, or of the repeated transfers (for 
it will be observed the number of sales in columns 12 and 18 exceed greatly the num- 
ber of villages or shares transferred)—the only conclusion is, the properties were 
hardly worth buying, qua profits, and are certainly such as to offer no inducement, 
whatever to invest capital inland. Indeed, I have been informed by several land 
speculators, they do not look so much to profits derived from the produce of the land 
or from enhanced rents; they expect, and as a fact do recoup themselves by, the 
interest on the monies lent by them to the villagers (when once they get possession 
of a village in this way, they take care to keep other usurers out), This interest, as 
I before explained, they recover chiefly in kind, and, added to the largor products, 
such as grass, fruits, fish, timber, &c., makes the return from their investment pretty 
safe. 1t does not, however, add to the prosperity an ven comfort of the villager; on 
the contrary there is nothing which has so contributed to the demoralization of the 
country as the transfer of land to these harpies 


In this table will be found a compari ou of the price of Nnd as it ruled during the 
three decades of the past settlement. {; has been prepared either from inspection 
of actual sale-deeds, or, in their absence (many having been destroyed during the 
Mutiny), from the statements of the parties to therespective transfers. 411 cases which 


could not be corroborated in either of these two Ways have been omitted from the regus- 
fix the dates accurately in the absence of the 


. &E ion h aken 10 
ter. Every precaution has been toak vans of property andthe CanoD- 


deeds, by comparison with our offioce registers of mut a 
goes’ yecords in the pergunnatas. When I say ithas taken nearly eighteen months to 
3B 


compile, L trust the Governngent will give me credit for having taken every means in 
3 


mv power to assure its accuracy. 





* Acountry registrar, 
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In preparing the private transfer columns, I have omitted all mortgages, as they 
are for the most part mixed up with the sales ; but where a sale has been anticipated by 
a mortgage, and only the final settlement of accounts mentioned in the deed, I have in- 
cluded the original loan in the sale. The effect of this no doubt is frequently to show 
a higher prico than that actually paid. Interest, and various other items, have all con- 
tributed to swell the whole before the final transfer took place. So also many of the 
sales recorded show a higher price than that actually paid. There are cases in which 
portions of villages have been transferred to other than shareholders, and a fictitious 
price entercd in the deed of sale with the object of defeating the claim to pre-emption 
by a shareholdor.* 


On the other hand, the sales under decree of Court, as a rulo, represent bond side 
transactions, and the number of land speculators in Cawnpore referred to by Mr. Rose, 
and still existing here, prevent land-selling by public auction below its value. In study- 
ing tho statement, therefore, Iam more inclined to accept the result of sales under 
decree of Court as representing the truo state of affairs, and not those shown under private 
transfers. There is also another thing in the table which is calculated to mislead, but 
which combines to prove that the real value of land is even less than the figures show. 


The number of years’ purchase has been calculated on the assumption that the pro- 
fits of an estate are equal to the Government demand ; in other words, on the principle 
of 50 per cent. assets, 


This has been done in consequence of the Government of India, in the matter of the 
Income-tax, having decided that incomes from land are to be assessed on this assump- 
tion. 


Taking this asumption to be correct, it will he found that the interest on the total 
investments of 30 years in Jand sold under deeree of Court amounts to Rs, 24-6-4 
per cent. To carry it out further, the interest on the investments in the first decade 
amounted to Rs, 30-9-9 per cent. ; in the sceond decade to Rs. 24 2-5 per cent. ; in the 
third decade to Its. 19-12-1 per cent.—and yet land was only worth about four years’ pur- 
chase during the 30 years, and in the best decade only worth five years’ purchase. This, 
coupled with the fact contained in Appendices A and B, should satisfy most people that 
the profits have been greatly over-estimated. 


Here again this unfortunate district has suffered from having been mis-understood 
in the same way it always has ; because the city of Cawnpore is thriving, it has been 
assumed the district is also. If in Rohilkhund, with » revenue rate of about Rs. 2, 
the profits of land are equal to the Government demand, under what possible assump- 
tion can the profits of this district be adjudged the same when the revenue rate is about 
Rs. 3? 


Tt is true that the statement cxamined by decades shows an increase in the last 
decade in the price of land, whet hor tested by the value per acre or by the number of years’ 
purchase. But, after all, the value per acre is a very uncertain test in a country where 
in somo villages there is handly an acre of waste-land, and in others three parts are bar- 


ren. (I have found it impossible to ascerty tly 
ferred, owing to shares mn villa 


: ; Ses held conjow the exact amount of cultivated land trans- 


. Ce . 
ber of years’ purchase is, 


without doubt, t i ; 7 
of’ the profits ubt, the besi being so frequently sold.) The num 


equalizing 50 per cent. of the assots, test, and the error in the assumption 


or rather aff vets . 
ier equally the first docade as the last, does not affect this view of the case, 


There has undoubt 
edly been an i ice pai seis 
last decade. ‘This may be ‘a €n an lncrease in the price paid for the land during the 


: * measure owing to tho depreciation in tho value ot 
silver, but also, as I believe, : 


indirect profits of bis the groat increase of speculation in land arising from the 
prouts of usury, which will have of course risen Ww 


a a 


- ‘th the increased valuo of pro- 
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duce. I am perfectly satisfied it is not owing to any rise in rents, though it may havo 
been effected by the breaking up of waste-land through the agency of the Ganges Canal 
and otherwise. 

Whatever may have been the cause, it cloarly is not owing to the increased profits 
of the cultivators, though in some cases it may have arisen from the purchaser being 
in a position to screw more labour out of the ryot. 


So small really is the profit to be derived from land-holding, that it has become 
almost unsaleable during the past year, partly from the imposition of the 10 per cent. 
cess for local purposes, and partly in consequence of the uncertainty attending the impend~ 
ing settlement. Anyhow it cannot be maintained that the country is in a satisfactory 
condition, or that there is any real progress or increase in the material wealth of the agri- 
cultural population, when land under the most exaggerated estimate is worth only five 


years’ purchase. 


On these grounds, then, I assort the share of tho so-called rental assets at present 
left to the proprietors is very far from excessive, having regard to the amount of the 
Government demand, and taking into consideration all I have above stated as to the 
profits of agriculture, and superadding the fact that, good season or bad season, the 
proprietor has to pay the Government demand all the same. * 


The conclusion I arrive at, after considering the subject in all its bearings, is that 
no advantage is to be derived from leaving the assessment open to re-adjustment during 
a term of temporary settlement; certainly the lessons of the past do not point to any, 
nor the status of the agricultural population offer any hope. (I do not say we are the 
cause of this unfortunate position, but I do say our system has tended to keep them in - 
tho same hopeless state we found them.) I have shown thero is little or no profit in 
agriculture ; I have shown there is no rise in prices; I have shown that seventy years 
of British administration result in landed property boing barely worth five years’ pur- 
chase. It remains now to show that we have little to expect from canals. 


I regret I cannot join in the sanguine expectations of those who look forward to a 
great incroase in the value of land arising from the extension of canal irrigation. 


The Engineers who first laid out the canal thought of little else but the fertile parts 
of the country, and as a consequence touk it through those tracts which were alroady 
sufficiently irrigated by wells. The advantage of this to the agriculturist was not 
very apparent. It raised the spring level through the country, and caused all the wells 
which were not built with masonry to fall in; it covered the hitherto fertile soil, and 
many places with silt; and the demand being greater than the supply, many villages 
had to be content with insufficient watering. They also entirely overlooked the natural 
drainage of the country, and built the canal right across it, The result has been to 
turn a large quantity of arrable land into barren waste. 


An oxperience of seven years in a canal-water district satisfies me that canal irri- 
gation, unless accompanied by drainage, is more in‘ us than otherwise. The Canal 
Department may doa great deal towards this, bu! not they can do will obviate the 
necessity of the proprietors doing a great dea} more for thamselves ; this means the in- 
vestment of capital, in other words, means the using up any exitra profit they may have 
realized from the use of canal water. 


Appendix D shows the result of me year’s experiment conducted last ywar to ascer- 
tain the comparative effects of canal water, well water, and no water at all, on twio of the 
stuples of the district. I am free fo confess the season was not a satisfactory one or 
such an oxperiment (and it will berepoated this year, which, for the same reason, will not 
be conclusive), owing tothe continual showers of rain in the cold weather, which brought 
the products of the unirrigated land very nearly to an equality with canal irrigation. 
It, however, shows one thing, and that is, that well water is more productive than canal 








* We havo now had a failure of the rainy season crop two years coneecutively. 
Thig is now to be rectified ; a acheme is on foot for opening it all up again. 
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water. This is a fact well known to agriculturists ; but as tho cause of the difference 
is still a matter for speculation, I refrain from discussing it. All, however, are agreed 
that canal irrigated land is apt to become water-logged,—lI conclude from the difficulty 


of restricting the amount used; and whenever rust appears among the cereals, it is 
worst in this kind of land. 


From this statement, however, I make the following deduction :—Admitting the 
increased value of a village which has been enabled by the canal to water land hitherto 
unirrigated, and to bring under cultivation land which has hitherto been uncultivated, 
J am of opinion that Government can afford to givo up the difference between the in- 
ereased value and the water-rate ; for, as in the case of last year and this, Providence 
has supplied the irrigation which has brought tho crops to perfection, and not the 
canal ; and if in every five or six years there comes a year in which canal water is un- 
necessary, surely the cultivator is entitled to share in the blessing of Providence as 
much as Government. Indeod, when one takes into consideration the fact that the area 
of canal irrigated lands is larger than the carrying capacity of the canal can supply, and 
that as a fact it docs not give a fulk supply over the whole area, it is unreasonable both 
in the Department and Government to claim every advantago—I mean such advantage 
as they have had no sharo in bringing about. 


It is true that, in the protection the canal affords against famine, the advantage of 
it is incalculable. But it cuts both ways ; if it protects the agriculturist against famine 
it also protects Government against remission of revenue. 


For my own part, believing as I do, that the only increase derived from canal irri- 
gation is the rent on new cultivation, which otherwise could not have been brought 
under the plough, aud which is, as a rule, poor land, situated at such a distance from 
the village site as to be incapable of sharing in the scant manuring the home fields get, 
I consider the water-rate as at present fixed quite sufficient, or, in other words, as much 
as the cultivator can afford to pay. The differential rates between garden and ordi- 
nary cultivation are quite sufficient to protect the canal from loss; and in view of the 
advantages of a perpetual settlement, any loss incurred from any of the above-mentioned 
sources should be accepted by Government. 


That we have some of the most fertile soil in the world will hardly be gainsayed 
when one considers the crops which are raised by the climate and soil unassisted, I say un- 
assisted because the amount of manure used, having reference to the whole cultivated 
area, is a more nothing. Appendix E shows that grain for grain, this soil and climate 
will produce cereals as heavy and as good as the English climate, and unassisted will 
yield within a third of what high farming raises from English soil. The difference is 
manure and science—-mannre and science are capital. 


Whichever way one turns with a view of increasing the productive resources of 
the country, one has to face the difficulty of’ want of capital, And if my tables of the 
cost of cultivation and the pricessof the last 50 years are anywhere near accurate, it is 


hopeless, in the present state of airs, to expect the investment of any capital in the 
soil. 


The only remedy is ¢o reduce the Gwernment demands, and by special enactment 
reduce tle proprietor s claim on cultivaton with right of oceupancy in proportion to 
it. Then settle the Govornment demands in perpetuity, and very few years will pass 
over our ‘neads before a marked change will come over the people. 


{n 1861 Sir W. Muir recorded his views in favour of a permanent settlement, and 
so exhaustive and uble an advocacy leaves little or nothing to be urged in addition. 


The Government would save not onty-the expenses incurred in the periodical revi- 
sion, but aleo the greater portion of the-coat of collecting. For were the boon granted, 
one of the conditions should undoubtedly be that the proprietor must pay the Govern- 


ment demand into the Head-Quarters-Treasury himself, in the same way as they have 
to de in Bengal. 
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The zemindars and ryots would be relieved not only of the temptation to waste 
money in attempting to purchaso surreptitiously some hoped-for exemption, but also 
from tho exactions of the army of native officials revision of settlement brings into the 
field. 


There is, howevor, another benefit which, though not mentioned by Sir W. Muir, 
I hold to be of incalculable value, and that is tho being assured of the permanent value 
of their property. Sir W. Muir has shown most lucidly, in the commencement of his 
minute, that the landholders of these Provinces have already got perpetual fixity of 
tenuro. It remains for me to point out that every recurring revision of settlement, the 
value of the property is practically in abeyance, not only until the new assessments are 
given out, but until all chance of a revision of the revision has passed away. This is from 
five to ten years according to the size of the district, and according to the number of 
revisions of revision which are ordered. Take, for instance, Saharunpore ; the settlement 
of thie district with its three revisions took over ten years to complete ; Goruckpore 
took very nearly the same time, and was revised several times; so also Booluadshur 
and Moozuffernuggur have suffered under revisions of revision for lengthened periods, 
though not, perhaps, quite so long as the two other districts. I know no reason why 
other settlements, which have been recently completed, should not also require revision. 
Whatevor the period may bo which elapses between the commencement of a settlement 
and its final sanction, I think every one must agree it is an intense hardship on the pro- 
prietor being unable to got or demand the full value of his property—indeed it has no 
value, nor can it have until it is:‘known what the futuro assessment is to be, and 
then only when that assessment is unchallenged. Thore is always the fear of revision 
for several years after the assessment is announced. 


This is in reality one of the most serious evils of temporary settlement. As I 
have noticed above, land is at the present time unsaleable in the Cawnpore district: 
chiefly from this reason. 


I omit all notice of that which His Honor has so ably exposed —the wilful depre- 
ciation of property which goes on whilst settlement operations are impending. I join 
heartily with him and colonel Baird Smith in the belief that a fair and equable assess- 
ment fixed in perpetuity would encourage the investment of capital; and can testify to 
the fact that the present system of temporary sottloments acts as a bar to those ordinary 
improvements which are within the means and skill of the agriculturist to employ. 


Tho fact is, capital in this country, as everywhere else, is always looking for an 
outlet. I hold the custom of burying rupees in a pot is fast dying out ; trade in country 
produce and money-lending have taken its place, and the profits from both these sour- 
ces are so great, that it has become necessary to offer some other inducement to get 
money on to the land. Can there be any greater proof of this than is contained in 
Appendix C? 


Too great stress cannot he laid on Sir W. Muir’s objoction to the altornative of 
long settlements. There is a charm, as he and Mr. Mill rightly say, in the words “ for 
ever’==such a charm in the ears of a native as few of us can appreciate, which, if 
combined with a reasonable reduction of the Government demand, would diffuse a 
spirit of contentment and satisfaction over the whole country, and for the sake of which 
we should be justified in giving up all prospective advantages, and which contentment 
and satisfaction will so contribute to the material wealth of the country, that when 
trom the fall in the value of precicus metals, or other causes we are forced to turn our 
\ttention to other sources for revenue, we shall not find the slightest difficulty in raising 
t. 
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‘To enable those wlio are interested in the subject to understand m) in. these foures, I add the foll owing details: ~ 
BAJRA. —Seed, two seers. Ploughing once a day, for four days, including soying, two pairs of bullocks at 6 anuas: paee bi 
pie: thrashing, two pairs of bullocks at 6 annas, and two men at 1 anna, 6 pie, Wwinnowiy » at 1 anna 6 pie. < : 


JOWAR.—Seed, two seers. Ploughing three times, including sowing six pair, $f bullocks, for one day, at 6 annas: manure, two 
per mensem, for two months: reaping four men for one day, ab 2 annas, ordin: arily pard for by one share iu seventeen: cleaning two pairs 0 


‘ BARLEY.—Secd, sixty seers. Ploughing six times, two pairs of bullocks, eac, day at 6 annas: manure, four carts at 8 annas, and 
annas; requires two waterings, two men at I anna 6 pie, equal to 16 (sixteen) days’ Wy, by canal, two lifte, eight men will irrigate =6 at 
6 pie; water-rate 2 rupecs 4 annas: cutting, eight men at 3 annas, but the custom is OR share in twenty-one shares: thrashing, six pairs of ’ 

° d 


SUGAR-CANE.—Seeds, 4,000 pieecs, Ploughing eight days, two pairs of byjtocks at 6 annas: manure, one cart of four bullock: 
times, at 1 anna 6 pie: watering by well, eleven times; one pair of bullocks will Waey an acre in eight days, at 6 annas per diem, an 
a ¢ 

water-rate, 3 rupees 5 annas 4 pie; by canal flow, water-rate, 5 rupees; one man for leon days at 1 anna 6 pic. : 


I have accepted Mr. Hunio’s estimate of the cost of cutting the cane and MANUacturing the sugar-cane, as I can get no accurate i 
34 ate in 
The leaves of the canc are never sold. 
Ihave given the cost of the most expensive cultivation of sugar-c.ne, whichyecessitates the land biihg fallowed for » year pre 
rey 


WHEAT.—Seed, forty seers. Ploughing eight times, two paigs of ballocks at aynas: manure two carts of four bullocks fort 
we 
gate an acre in eight days at 6 annas, two men at 1 anna 6 pie; by canal, double lift , tht men will irrigate one acre in two days at 2 anna 
a A 
at 1 anna 6 pie: reaping, two men at 3 annas, usually paid for by one share i in twenty- ont thrashing, six bullocks for six days at 4 xnuas pet 


GRAM.—Seed, one maund. Ploughing cight times, including sowing, two pair of pullocks at 6 annas: manure, one carfof four i 
cleaning two days, one pair of bullocks at 6 annas, and two men at 1 anna 6 pie. ‘ 
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anna 6 pie: bird-scaring, one man to three acres, for two months, at 2 rupees per meinem (contract rate); cutting, four men at I afina 6 


> 
nd four raen at 2 aunas for one day: weeding twice, sixteen men at 1 anna 6 pie each time: bird-scaring one man to two acres, at 2 rupecs 
as, and two men at 2 annas: winnowing two men for one day, at 1 anna 6 pic. ; ‘ 


ina 6 pie: weeding, once, twenty men at 1 anna 6 pie: watering by well, one pair of bullocks will irrigate one acre in eight days at 6 
2 annas cach, and one manto guide the water at 1 anna 6 pie: water-rate, 1 rupee 8 annas: by canal flow, one man to guide water at 1 anna 
: for two days, and six men at 1 anua 6 pie for two days: winnowing, eight men at 1 anna 6 pie. 


12 annas, and three men fcr four days at 1 anna 6 pie: sowing, eight men for two days at 2 annas: weeding and hoeing, four men, eight 
a 6 pic; hy canal, double lifts, eight men will irrigate an acre in two days at 2 annas each; one man to guide the water at 2anna 6 pie; 


2 oxact detailed cost. 


nce I have charged two years’ rent. 


sa cart, and six men for two days at 1 anna 6 pie: weeding, once, twenty men: watering, three times by well; one pair of bullocks irri- 
: guide the water at 1 anva 6 pie; water-ratc, l rupee, 8 annas; by canal flow, water-rate, 2 rupees, 4 annas; one man to guide the water 
aen ditto at Lanna 6 pie: winnowing, eight men at ] anna 6 pic. 


ways at 1 rupee, and four men for two days at one anna 6 pie: reaping, one share in twenty, equal o” an average to 1 rupee, thrashing and 
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Description of ¢ | & | og |B O= | sé 
s bao te ti HO Where grown. 33 ig Ps ge.) Sq Remaaxs. 
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E 3 3 es |we<S Bo B, 
= 2 | & | Ee saga fs 
pe Ms > 
E = q@ lq <* 
fbs. ozs,[Ibs. ozs.lbs. ozs.|Bushels. -Bushels, 
Bundelkhund, .. | 4 0} 94 0; 63 0 20 33 iV. B.—Samples 
1 3, 4 are discalor- 
1 {Red Wheat, ... ed, owing to the 
Purchased in the heavy rains this 
Bazar. year, when the 
grain was still on 
the threshing floor. 
Mode! Farm, Cawn-| 3 10] 58 0} 63 0 22 38 
pore, 
q |Red Wheat, ... 
. Seed from Mr. 
Roberteon. 
Cawnpore, ve | 318}. 63°07) 60 0 20 $0 Wheat at 16 mds. 
per acre. 
3 [White Wheat, , 
Purchased in the 
Bazar. 
4 |Barley, »..| Ditto, we | 3) 5S} 3 Of 53 Of 28 40 
ct ANehabad, we] 3 2} 60 0} 58 0 29 40 Barley at 18 mds. 
| per acre. 
5 \Barley, eae 
From English Seed 
acclimatized. 
Cawnpore, we | 3 4] 52 0] 08 O 28 40 
6 ‘Barley, tee 
From English Seed. 
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Report by A. SHAKESPEAR, Esq., Commissioner, 5th Division (No. 3441),—dated 
Benares, 17th June, 1872. 








S1r,—I have the honour to forward, in original, replies from the officers 


Mr. P. Wigram, Offg. Collector of Bustee. noted in the margin 
J. Simson, Collector of Azimgurh. ade (MN 

x J. 8. Reid, Settlement Officer of Azimgurh. to the Board’s Circu- 
oulvie Nazeer Ahmed, Deputy Collector of Azimgurh. TT. 

Mr. A, R. Pollock, Collector of Mirzapore. lar T..T., dated 27th 
» J. Lumsden, Offg. Collector of Benares. September last, on 

Rai Buldeo Buksh, Deputy Collector of Benares. h : ‘ 

Mr. W. Oldham, Offg. Collector of Ghazeepore. t e subject of Perma- 

Pundit Dabcepershad, Deputy Collector of Ghazeeporc. nent Settlement and 


the system of 30-ycars’ settlement in force in the North-Western Provinces. 


2. A.copy of the Circular was sent to each Collector and to the Settlement Officer 
of Azimgurh, The Collector of Goruckpore has made no response. Mr. J. Simson, 
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APPENDIX E. 





B | 3 
a 
Description of Aa | 8 

F; escription 0. 2 
2 Grain, Where grown. ge i 
Py 7 
A 3 z 
a ? fp 
ao 
E e 





ibs. ozs,{lbs. ozs.'Ibs, ozs. 


Bundelkhund, ..}] 4 O] 94 0 


1 {Red Wheat, ... 
Purchased in the 
Bazar, 


Model Farm, Cawn-{ 8 10] 58 O 
| pore, 


q |Red Wheat, ... 


Seed from Mr. 
Robertaon. 


Cawnpore, vee | Be 1B} 630 
3 /White Wheat, : 
Purchased in the 
Bazar. 
4 \Barley, a} Ditto, w | 3. 5} 63.0 
r{ Allahabad, wo | 3 2) 50 0 
5 Barley, a 
From English Seed 
acclimatized. 


Cawnpore, we | 38 4) 52 0 


& ‘Barley, tee 
From Faglish Seed. 





Average Weight per 


63 


63 


60 


§3 


58 


08 


Bushel in England. 





0) 


in 


yeild 
Cawnpore District 
per Acre, fractions 
omitted. 


Average 





Bushels. 


20 


22 


20 


28 


29 


28 


yield in Eng- 


land per Acre, 


Average 





Bushels, 





33 


38 


30 


40 


40 


40 


Rewangs. 


NY. B.~—Samples 
1 3, 4 are discolor- 
ed, owing to the 
heavy rains this 
year, when the 
grain was still on 
the threshing floor. 


Wheat at 16 mds. 
per acre. 


Barley at 18 nds. 
per acre, 


| 





Report by A. Suaxesrear, Esq., Commissioner, 5th Division (No. 3441),—dated 


Benares, UTth June, 1872. 


S1r,--I have the honour to forward, in original, replies from the officers 
noted in the margin 
to the Board’s Circu- 


Mr. P. Wigram, Offg. Collector of Bustce. 

» oJ. Simson, Collector of Azimgurh. 

» od. R. Reid, Settlement Officer of Azimgurh. 
Moulvie Nazecr Ahmed, Deputy Collector of Azimgurh. 
Mr. A, R. Pollock, Collector of Mirzapore. 

» J. Tamsden, Offg. Collector of Benares, 

Rai Buldco Buksh, Deputy Collector of Benares. 
Mr. W. Oldham, Offg. Collector of Ghazeepore. 
Pundit Dabeepershad, Deputy Collector of Ghazecpore. 


lar T. 


T.T., dated 27th 


September last, on 
the subject of Perma- 


nent 


Settlement and 


the system of 30-years’ settlement in force in the North-Western Provinces, 


2. A.copy of the Circular was sent to each Collector and to the Settlement Officer 
of Azimgurh. The Collector of Goruckpore has made no response. Mr. J. Simson, 
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7, Enhancement under the rent-law has not, Mr. Reid remarks, been’ much taken 
advantage of in Azimgurh, and whereattempted, has encouraged the belict that rents of 
hereditary tenants cannot be touched. It has still to be seen how the decisions of the 
Settlement Officers will be regarded by the Civil Courts. 


8. The incxpediency of making a settlement on theoretical grounds, and adjusting 
from time to time, has been noticed above, and is equally applicable to temporary as to 
permament settlements, In connection with this part of the subject, Mr. Reid has 
recorded what appear to me some valuable remarks and suggestions, The conclusion 
arrived at is that the present system of settlement should stand. 


9. Moulvie Nazeer Ahmud in his memo. does not enter into details, but his opi- 
nions are plainly enough given, He writes, —“I therefore should like the permanent 
settlement to be diseussed no more, at least for the present generation.” He would 
adhere to 80 years’ scttlement for the present, but thinks that “ perhaps alter oue or 
two renewals of assessments, 50 years will be a fair time to lot the people rest :”” “as for 
altering the proportionate value of tho Government demand, it is the worst thing that 
ean be advised.” 


10. Rat Buldeo Buksh, Deputy Collector of Benares, in his memo. calculates the 
net income of zemindars at 50 per cent. of the gross rental, and considers that this 
amount of profit could not be reduced. He would, as a remedy for the present state of 
things, abrogate the Hindoo law of inheritance, and the right to claim partition, and 
substitute the law of primogeniture. He would not allow any option to Scttlement 
Officers to deviate from the 50 per cent. rule. He would simplify the rent-law, and 
exercise a very strict watch over putwaress” papers, aud make lumberdars responsible 
for their correctness. He entirely disapproves of a system of assessment based on spe- 
culation or prospective rent-rates, but le would mako an-exception in favour of irriga- 
tion canals, He thinks no general standard of acreage rates, below which no settlement 
should be confirmed in perpetuity, can be Jaid down for a large tract of country, but 
that it might be done for each separate district ; and as to Benares, he considers that 
except in regard to some right-of-occupancy-tenants, rents have reached their highest 
limit. He is altogether opposed to the open permanent setttloment, and equally so to 
assessments in kind or according to the market value of grain. 


11. Mr. W. Oldham has not attempted to.discuss the questions in order, because 
he considered that most of them could be “ satisfactorily answered only by an officer 
of large experience in the non-permanently-settled districts.” He then proceeds to 
record instances in support of his view, that “a permanent settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces would be a measure unwise, unstatesmanlike, and after having 
caused heavy pecuniary loss to the State, likely at some future time to bo upset.” 


12. Pundit Dabecpershad’s views do not materially differ from those recorded by 
the two other Deputy Collectors. Ie considers a standard average rate, below which no 
settlement should be confirmed, to be impracticable ; and “a pormanent settlement, with 
a ratable increase of jumma for a certain number of years, would lose the character of 
permanency.” He would retain the present balfassct rato, but give the Settlement 
Officer discretion to vary it for reasons to be assigned. He remarks that “ rent-laws to 
a great extent restrict the full demand of rovenue to which Government is entitled, and 
this cannot be remedied until the right of occupancy of cultivators be altogether done 
away with; Lut he sees ne reason why such rights should now be disregarded,” 


13. With the exception of the report furnished by Mr. J. R. Reid, I fear the 
opinions forwarded herewith will not be thought of much value as helping towards an 
elucidation of the important points under discussion, but it will be remembered that 
this Division is peculiarly circumstanced. Three of the districts and a part of a fourth 
are permancntly settled. A portion of Azimgurh is now undergoing revision, whilst a 
30 years’ scttlement of Gornckpore and Bustee (both backward districts) has only 
lately been concluded. Mr. J. R. Reid was thus the only officer in the Division who 
could be specially looked to to devote to the subject such an amount of atiention as could 
alone entitle any opinions to consideration in a matter so important, 
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Collector of Aximgurh, states that his practical revenue experience has been too limited 
to enable him to submit any views of real valuo on tho important points treated of in 
these papers; and Mr. Pollock, Collector of Mirzapore, had no new ideas to record on the 
subject. Mr. Lumsden, Officiating Collector of Benares, had not been able to give the 
matter sufficient attention and consideration to enable him to submit a report of the nature 
required, but forwarded a note on the subject by Rai Buldeo Buksh, Deputy Collector. 


3. Mr. P. Wigram has given careful consideration to the questions raised, but 
he is in charge of a “backward ” district, of which the settlement has only lately been 
revised, and where advance in every direction may be contidently hoped for in the 
futuro, He remarks on the extreme difficulty, not tosay impossibility, of laying down a 
standard of average rates helow which no settlemont should be confirmed in perpetuity. 
He thinks it might eventually be advantageous to make a permanent settlement subject 
to a ratable increase in proportion to the rise of prices; but be would defer this until 
experience proved that rents had reached their limit, which is, as he remarks, postpon- 
ing the measure almost indefinitely. He believes 50 per cont. for a temporary settle- 
ment is fair, but he would leave a discretionary power with the Settlement Officer, With 
regard to the operations of the rent-laws, he considers that they de in some measure 
restrict and delay the securing by the landholder of his full rents; and he notes that as 
the settlement of Bustee has only just been revised, there seems no necessity for can- 
vassing the question of prospective enhancement of rent-rates as affecting a settlement, 
so far as that district is concerned. Finally, he strongly deprecates leaving assessments 
open to cnhancement during tho currency of a scttlement, and would prefer to that a 
10 or 15 years’ settlement where railways or canals were likely to be opened. 


4, Mr. J. QR. Reid, an officer intimately conversant with tho subject under diseus- 
sion, and actually employed in revising the temporarily-settled portion of the Azimgurh 
District, is peculiarly well-qualified to afford yaluable assistance to the Board and 
Government ; and Iam glad to find that in his letter dated the 29th ultimo, he has 

- recorded his opinions distinctly on each of the pointsraised. The reportis full of inter- 
esting facts and suggestions, which speak for themselves. Mr. Reid thinks it hardly 
possible to lay down a standard of average rates below which no settlement shall be 
confirmed in perpetuity; and he proceeds, to support this view with reference to the 
circumstances of that part of the Azimgurh District now under ro-settlement. The 
feeling which prevails in regard te the enhancement of rents is noticeable, but it cannot 

" be expected that any such forbearance on the part of landlords should long continue. 
I would draw attention to Mr. Reid’s belief that “ were cultivating rights put in abey- 
ance, landholders could, by merely letting competition take its course, run rents up to 
very much more than they are at present, or are likely to be, and at once obtain what are 
commonly called rack-rents.” This indicates a remarkable demand for land, occasioned 
no doubt in a great measure by the increasing difficulty expericnced among a large class 
of the population in obtaining any other better means of livelihood. 


5. I can add nothing to what Mr. Reid writes in his fifth paragragh in regard to 
the inexpedieucy of havinga permanent scttlement subject to a ratable increase of revenue 
in proportion to increase of prices. That officer is decidedly opposed te such a scheme, 


and I entirely concur with him. 


6 My. Reid would allow a certain discretion to Scttlement Officers to deviate 
from the standard of 50 per cent. of rental assets, but he shows that in the Nizamabad 
Pergunnah, on the settlement of which he is at present occupied, the holdings are so 
small (an average of 13 acres), that increasing the burdens of the zemindars would be 
attended with great risk. IIe notes that in some cases he has fixed the Government 
demand at not more than 45 per cent., but he also remarks that there are occasionally 
instances in which, though the demand is more than 50 per cent., there is no hardship. 
He would in short leave a discretion with the Scttlemont Officer, and in such a matter 


1 do not see why it should not be so. 
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7, Enhancement under the rent-law has not, Mr. Reid remarks, been much taken 
advantage of in Azimgurh, and whereattempted, has encouraged the belief that rents of 
hereditary tenants cannot bo touched. It has still to be seen how the decisions of the 
Settlement Officers will be regarded by the Civil Courts. 


8. The inexpediency of making a settlement on theoretical grounds, and adjusting 
from time to time, has been noticed above, and is equally applicable to temporary as to 
permament settlements, In connection with this part of the subject, Mr. Reid has 
recorded what appear to me somo valuable remarks and suggestions. The conclusion 
arrived at is that the present system of settlement should stand. 


9. Moulvie Nazeer Ahmud in his memo, does not enter into details, but his opi- 
nions are plainly enough given, He writes, —“T therefore should like the permanent 
settlement to be diseussed no more, at least for the present generation.” He would 
adhere to 30 years’ settlement for the present, but thinks that “ perbaps after one or 
two renewals of ussessmonts, 50 years will be a fair timo to let. tho people rest:” “as for 
altering the proportionate value of the Government demand, it is the worst thing that 
can bo advised.” 


10, Rai Buldeo Buksh, Deputy Collector of Benares, in his memo. calculates the 
net income of zemindars at 30 per cent. of the gross rental, and considers that this 
amount of profit could not be reduced, He would, as a remedy for the present state of 
things, abrogate the Hindoo law of inheritance, and the right to claim partition, and 
substitute the law of primogeniture. He would not allow any option to Settlement 
Officers to deviate from the 50 por cent. rule. Tle would simplify the rent-law, and 
exercise a very strict watch over pntiwvarees’ papers, aud make lumberdars responsible 
for their correctness. He entirely disapproves of a system of assessment based on spe= 
culation or prospective rent-rates, but le would make an exception in favour of irriga- 
tion canals. He thinks no general standard of acreage rates, beiow which no settlement 
should be confirmed in perpetuity, can he daid down for a large tract of country, but 
that it might be done for each separate district ; and as to Benares, he considers that 
except in regard to somo right-of-occupancy-tenants, rents have reached their highest 
limit. He is altogether opposed to the open permanent settlement, and equally so to 
assessments in kind or according to the market value of grain. 


11. Mr. W. Oldbam has not attempted to discuss the questions in order, because 
he considered that most of them could be “ satisfactorily answered only by an officer 
of large experience in the non-permanently-settled districts.” He then proceeds to 
record instances in support of his view, that “a permanent settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces would be a measuro nuwisc, unstatesmanlike, and after having 
caused heavy pecuniary loss to the State, likely at some future time to bo upset.” 


12, Pundit Dabecpershad’s views do not materially differ from those recorded by 
the two other Deputy Collectors, He considers a standard average rate, below whieh no 
settlement should bo confirmed, to be impracticable ; and “a pormanent settlement, with 
a ratable increase of Jumma for a certain number of years, would lose the character of 
permanency.” He would retain the present half-asset rate, but give the Settlement 
Officer discretion to vary it for reasons to be assigned. He remarks that “rent-laws to 
a great extent restrict the full demand of rovenue to which Government is entitled, and 
this cannot be remedied until the right of occupancy of cultivators be altogether done 
away with; but he sces no reason why such rights should now be disregarded.” 


13. With the exception of ihe report furnished by Mr. J. R. Reid, 1 fear the 
opinions forwarded herewith will not be thought of much value as helping towards an 
elucidation of tho important points under discussion, but it will be remembered that 
this Division is peculiarly circumstanced. Threo of the districts and a part of a fourth 
are permanently settled. A portion of Azimgurh is now undergoing revision, whilst a 
30 years’ scttlement of Gornckpore and Bustee (both backward districts) bas only 
lately been concluded. Mr. J. R. Reid was thus the only officer in the Division who 
could be specially looked to to devote to the subject such an amount of attention as could 
alono entitle any opinions to consideration in a matter so important, 
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Report by Witton OupHaM, Esq., 1. L. D., Officiating Collector, Ghazeepore, dated 
the 24th October, 1871. 


2, I sist not attempt to discuss in order the points mooted in the circular, because 
most of the questions could be satisfactorily answered only by an officer of large expe- 
rionce in the non-permanently-settled districts, and this experience I do not possess. 


3. Tam inclined to think that, in the history of our administration, every attempt 
by the government of one period to bind irrevocably the actions of all subsequent 
governments has had two results. 


I,—Serious injustice, inconvenience, or loss has ensued ; and 


II.—It has been ultimately found necessary in a greater or less degree to set 
aside the intentions of the preceding government, and to change a policy formerly 
declared irrevocable. 


4, It may perhaps not be out of place to mention a few instances when this has 
occurred. 


I.—In 1781 A.D., after Cheit Sing’s rebellion, » perpetual settlement of’ the 
whole Benares province was made with Rajah Maheep Narain and his descendants at 40 
lacs of rupees, A few years later this settlement was considered so unjust towards 
inferior proprietors that pressure was put on the Rajah, and ho was induced in 1794 
A.D., to give up the propriotary right in the province conferred on him 13 years before. 


TI.—In 1784 A.D., and thereabouts,-perpetual grants of land and pensions were 
conferred by Warren Hastings on-various Rujahs and Chiefs in the Benares province. 
In 1789 A.D., these were changed by the Government of Lord Cornwallis into life- 
estates. 


I1I.—In the Settlemont of 1795 for Benares, and of 1803 for the Western Pro- 
vinces, auction-sale of land for default of revenue was established, and it was declared 
that the exclusion of the old proprietors should bo perpetual, . A very large number of 
the auction-sales were a few years afterwards cancelled by the sale commission. JT am 
myself convinced that our only hope of securing the permanent loyalty of some of the 
most warlike and numerous of the Rajpoots,-Bhouhar, and Mussulman tribes lies on 
their re-instatement in the hereditary property of their tribe, which was lost through tho 
fault or misfortune of individuals years ago, who had, it may be held, only a life-interest 
in the land, and no power of alienating or forfeiting it for perpetuity. 


1V.—It has been determined by the highest authorities that the recently imposed 
acreage-tax and the road-cess in Bengal do not constitute any breach of the permanent 
settlement. But the principle has been announced in some quarters, that the present 
loss of revenue caused by the permanent scttlement of 1793 A.D., and 1795 A.D., 
is so large, that justice and expediency alike demand that they should be set aside. 
Tho Natives, for the most part, are of opinion that this has boon already done by the 
laws imposing cesses. However crroncous this opinion may be, there is, I think, room 
to doubt whether, if the authors of the permanent scttlement had been able to foresee 
the passing of the law imposing cesses, they would have enacted the first clause of 
Section X. of Regulation I., 1793, in precisely its present form. 


5. As from these and other cases which might bo cited, it appears that, as a rule, 
harm and inconvenience has resulted from every attempt to limit the freedom of action 
of subsequent Governments, it appears to me in the highest degree probable that 
precisely the same results will ultimately ensue, if any attempt be now made to bind our 
successors for all future time by declaring perpetual the settlement of any portion of the 
North-Western Provinces. 


It may be thought that the knowledge now possessed is more complete, and our 
prescience of the subsequent course of events more certain than was that of our prede- 
cessors. That this is the case may readily be admitted, but still experiences show every 
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Report by WILToN OupHaM, Esq., L. L. D., Officiating Collector, Ghazeepore, dated 
the 24th October, 1871. 


2. I sitaLy not attempt to discuss in order the points mooted in the circular, because 
most of the questions could be satisfactorily answered only by an officer of large expe- 
rionce in the non-permanently-settled districts, and this experience I do not possess. 


3, Tam inclined to think that, in the history of our administration, every attempt 
by the government of one period to bind irrevocably the actions of all subsequent 
governments has had two results. 


¥.—Serious injustice, inconvenience, or loss has ensued; and 


II.—It has been ultimately found necessary in a greater or less degree to set 
aside the intentions of the preceding government, and to change a policy formerly 
declared irrevocable. 


4, It may perhaps not be out of place to mention a few instances when this has 
ovcurred. 


1.—In 1781 A.D., after Cheit Sing’s rebellion, a perpetual settlement of the 
whole Benarcs province was made with Rajah Maheep Narain and his descendants at 40 
lacs of rupees. A few years later this settlement was considered so unjust towards 
inferior proprictors that pressure was put on the Rajah, and ho was induced in 1794 
A.D., to give up the propriotary right in the province conferred on him 13 years before. 


TI.—In 1784 A.D., and thereabouts,.perpetual grants of land and pensions were 
conferred by Warren Hastings on various Rajulis and Chiefs in the Benares province. 
In 1789 A.D., these were changed by the Government of Lord Cornwallis into life- 
estates. 


IlI.—In the Settlemont of 1795 for Benares, and of 1803 for the Western Pro- 
vinces, auction-sale of Jand far default of revenuo was cstublished, and it was declared 
that the exclusion of the old proprietors should be perpetual. A very large number of 
the auction-sales were a few years afterwards cancelled by the sale commission. JT am 
myself convinced that our only hopo of securing the permanent loyalty of some of the 
most warlike and numerous of the Rajpoots,.Bhouhar, and Mussulman tribes lies on 
their re-instatement in the hereditary property of their tribe, which was lost through tho 
fault or misfortune of individuals years ago, who had, it may be held, only a life-interest 
in the land, and no power of alicnating or forfeiting it for perpetuity. 


1V.—It has been determined by the highest authorities that the recently imposed 
acreage-tax and the road-cess in Bengal do not constitute any breach of the permanent 
settlement. But the principle has been announced in some quarters, that the present 
loss of revenue causcd by the permanent settlement of 1793 A.D., and 1795 A.D., 
is so large, that justice and expediency alike demand that they should be set aside. 
Tho Natives, tor the most part, are of opinion that this has beon already done by the 
laws imposing cesses. However crroncous this opinion may be, there is, I think, room 
to doubt whether, if the authors of the permanent settlement had been able to foresce 
the passing of the law imposing cesses, they would have enacted the first clause of 
Section X, of Regulation I., 1793, in precisely its present form. 


5. As from these and other cases which might bo cited, it appears that, as a rule, 
harm and inconvenience has resulted from every attempt to limit the freedom of action 
of subsequent Governments, it appears to me in the highest degree probable that 
precisely the same results will ultimately ensue, if any attempt be now made to bind our 
successors for all future time by declarivg perpetual the settlement of any portion of the 
North-Western Provinces. 


It may be thought that the knowledge now possessed is more complete, and our 
prescience of the subsequent course of events more certain than was that of our prede- 
cessors. That this is the case may readily be admitted, but still experiences show every 
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day that the most complete knowledge often is proved by subsequent events to have been 
defective, and that the most confident expectations are liable to be falsified by time. 


6. On these grounds, I am of opinion that a permanent settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces would be a moasure unwise, unstatesmanlike, and after having 
caused heavy pecuniary loss to the State, likely at some future time to bo upset. 





Report by Rat Buiveo Buxsu, Deputy Collector, dated the 6th November, 1871. 


Berone entering on the subject of permanent, I propose first considering the 
terms of temporary scttlements, and with this exception proceed to examine each point 
in the order it stands in the Board’s letter :— 


Resrecting TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS. 


2.I1.—Tnoe present standard of assessment at 50 per cont. of the gross rental is, I 
think, as highly as can safely and expediently be raised ; at this rate the net income of 
the zemindars amounts to only 30 per cent., as per following detail :— 


50 per cent. Government Jumma. 
5 4) 55. Government Cess. 
3h 4, 5, Putwarces’ Fees. 
22 4, 4, Lumberdars’ Fees. 
5 4, 5, Unrealisable balance from various causes, indigency, or insolvency of 
tenants, bad seasons, &c. 
43 ,, 4, Miscellancous village and collection expenses and taxes, &. 
70 4) 5) Total of expenses and Government demand. 
30 4, 5, Balance, the net profits of the zemindars, 


This, divided among a large number of sharos in petty catates (as the case generally is), 
would have scarcoly provided a sufficicnt amount for their maintenance had it not been 
supplemented by the proceeds of cultivation, &c., 


3. To reduce this percentage of net profits in the present state of the Hindoo law of 
inheritance, by which land is equally divided among the sons of the deceased, and under 
the existing law for partition, which affords facilities for the sub-division of estates and 
shares without any limit, would be almost to deprive the proprietors of the substantial 
benefits of their inheritance, and to leave only a nominal interest in their property. 


4. The old Hindoo law of dividing real property was framed at a time when 
uncultivated land was in abundance, and an individual could occupy and reclaim as 
much of it as he would and could, in addition to his ancestral sharo of the cultivated 
sand. But it is not suited for the present requirements and circumstances of the coun- 
try. Could this law and its offspring, the act of partition, be substituted by the law 
of primogenittre, or any other, by which ancestral landed property could descend intact 
to one individual without sub-divisions, the Government could in that case be in a position 
not only to raise the present standard of their assessment to a somewhat higher rato, 
but to cause a real and material improvement, and to impart a high tone to the cha- 
racter of the community at large, by compelling indirectly the younger sons of a family 
to leave their homes arid slothful habits, and to oimploy their energies in seeking other 
lucrative and useful occupations, which are now neglected. 


5. Should the old law and usage of the country continue to be respected, as it 


has hitherto been done, even then the present rate of assessment is the highest that 
could be exacted. By old Hindoo law, the share of Government in the produce of land 
is one-sixth in ordinary times, raised to one-fourth in the timo of war or any other 
emergency. The fifty per cent. of the gross receipts of the zemindar, who gonerally 
(whether by bhaolee, bataec, konkoth, or nukdee and zahteo) gets one-half of the 
actual produce of land from the cultivator, is just the one-fourth part, that is, the largest 
share at the highest rate Government can receive in the time of emergency. 
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6. The fact of some of the great despotic Mohamedan conquerors, or of any avari- 
cious petty Hindoo chiefs, sometimes having squeezed out more than the above rate, 
cannot be cited as a proper precedent for a just and enlightened Government; for it was 
considered rather an exception than a rule, an oppression and an aggression against the 
laws of country, justice and equity, which wasalways being evaded by the weak, and 
resisted by powerful subjects by every means in their power. 


7. The fifty per cent. share of rental assets at present left to the proprictors, 
considering the number and amount of expenses they are obliged to undergo, is not 
excessive, and I cannot, therefore, recommend the oxpediency of allowing option to 
Settlement Officers of changing that rate at their discretion. 


@II.—I do not think the operations of the rent law result generally in restricting 
the full demand for land-revenue to which Government may fairly be entitled, but it 
must be admitted, that considering the ignorant and uneducated class of persons for 
whom it is intended, the law is rather nice and intricate, and somo of the doubtful points 
(especially those connected with right-of-occupancy tenants, and resumption of invalid 
niifees) and variously interpreted by the lawyers, making its operation rather uncer- 
tain, added to the great expense attendant on the institution of cases under it in courts, 
discourage the people from benefiting from it so generally as they otherwise would. 
The remedy to remove the evil is to simplify the law as much as possible, so as to make 
it clear and comprchensive to those whom it concerns, and to diminish to the minimum 
the expenses attendant on it in courts. 


9. Another chief causo overlooked by-the Board, which adds to the difficulty of 
successfully prosecuting cases under the rent law in the permanontly-settled districts ; 
and which mainly operates against the exertions of settlement officers in discovering 
the true asscts of estates in temporarily-settled districts, is the genorally incorrect state 
of putwarecs’ papers. The payment of putwarees through the Tehsildar by zemindars 
though useful in many respects, has disturbed the old relations existing between them. 
Formerly the cultivators were the victims of putwarces’ intrigues with zemindars ; now 
for want of any organized and efficient agency for their supervision and the testing of 
their papers, all parties, including Government, are sufferers at their hands. 


10. I must not be understood by the above to be an advocate fur lapsing to 
the old system of putwarees being paid direct by the zemindars, but all I recommend is 
that the lattor (who now in a measure consider themselves released from all responsibi- 
lity respecting putwarees’ papers) be legally made to take more active interest in their 
village accounts. Why should a banker or merchant bo punished for uttering a false 
account book of his trade, and not a lumberdar for that of his rents? Some distinct law 
muking zemindars, or at least lumberdars, responsible for the correctness of the papers 
of their accountants, the putwarees, is, I think, very much needed. Tho amount of losses 
which Government suffers through the untrustworthiness of village papers, and the 
extent of mischief which is caused by it to others, does not appear to be fully known to 
the generality of officers. 


111IL.—This is a local question, and cannot be discussed generally ; however, it 
seems to be very undesirablo to add to the certain burden of the proprictor, who, as has 
been shown, docs not get more at the present rates than is barely sufficient for his 
maintenance, on any insufficient and uncortain grounds, or on a mere caprice of Sottle- 
ment Officers, some of whom may not be over-indulgent in their estimatos. 


12. It is generally believed, and to a certain extent is a fact, that in temporarily- 
settled districts, at, or a short time before the expiration of the term of sottlement, the 
proprietors cease raising the rents of their tenants, or of bringing new land under culti- 
vation, but as soon as the assessment of Government demand is made on tho oxisting 
assets, the cultivators are called upon to contribute their quota to the increased jumma 
for which the proprietors had been made to engage, and rents are at once raised either 
by the consent and sufferance of parties concerned, where that is practicable, or by tho 
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course of law, where that is necessary. In such clearly-proved attempts to defraud the 
public of its proper dues, the Settlement Officer may bo permitted, after his reporting the 
case, with statistics aud reasons for his opinion, to the Board, and after hearing is piven 
to the defence of the proprietors, to assume a small enhancement of rent-rates, say up 
to five por cent., on the existing rates in the calculation of his assessments, 


13. I cannot recommend the expediency of assuming, at the time of settlement, 
any riso in rents which may bo speculative and prospective only (with the above excep- 
tion, which must be based on facts), with the view of taking for an indefinite term of 
years 9 larger share than is usual of the existing rental assets. 


14, Tho real cause for congratulation to the people, and tho sources of prosperity 
under the British rule, as contrasted with the former Governments, and felt By the 
genorality of the ignorant masses, unaccustomed to thinking, is, that while the latter 
harrassed them with annual tushkhees, assessment made on insufficient or fictitions 
grounds, burdened them with numerous oppressive abwab cesses, and, in the realization 
thereof, subjected them to the most rapacious underlings, in whose hands neither their 
persons nor property were secure. Under the former, although this last evil is not quite 
extinct, yet once they had the settlement of their estates concluded, they were free from 
the two fornier ; enjoyed long, if not permanent, leases based on real facts (which in 
truth were long terms of pcace and happiness), and had to pay a few and fixed cesses. 
Should the system of assessment, based on an assumed speculative and prospective ront- 
rates bo introduced in settlements, should the terms of temporary settlements be very 
much reduced, though there may be some inconsiderable increase of the Government 
demand, yet it cannot very likcly fail-to be at the.expense of the contented feelings of 
the majority of the people, and may add to the evils complained of the former Govern- 
ments, tho hardships of’ punctual and regular realization of the dues, and of the penalty 
of forfeiture. 


15. The operation of an ordinary settlement takes such a long term of years to 
complete it thoroughly, causes such an extra drain on the mental peace and bodily 
comfort, and the moneyed resources of the people, that after its conclusion they are 
most in need of those comforts and enjoyments which an undisturbed long term of set- 
tlement, with moderate assessment under a good Government, can only confer. 


16.1V.—For tho reasons above stated, I would not advise the expediency of leaving 
the assessments open to enhancement or to re-adjustment, during tho term of temporary 
settlement, contingent only on the diminished value of the precious metals, tie creation 
of new centres of consumption, or the increased facilities of communication. The loss 
oceasioned by the former may ina way be made up by additional appropriate taxes, 
and that by tho two latter, by introducing some kind of town or transit duty in the 
locality where it may be needed. 


17. The case with irrigation canals is ditterent; their construction costs a great 
deal, and they are directly instrumental in imparting fertilizing influence to the soil, and 
increasing its productive powers ; a clause as to the readjustment of jumma, consequent 
on the opening of new canals of irrigation, may be inserted in the settlement adminis- 
tration paper. In other cases, leaving temporary settlements open to enhancement of 
jumma, howsoever just the measure may seem to be, is likely to deprive the people of the 
peace and tranquillity of the mind, and is sure to keep them in a state of dread and sus- 
picion, which, succeeding anxicties they have been sullering while the settlement was 
being made, must be very distressing. And after all, in many cases it may he diffi- 
cult to carry out those measures of enhancement so judiciously and carefully as to avoid 
hardships, and at the same time to assess a reasonable amount. 


18. Besides, the system of short temporary settlements, or of open temporary 
settlements, liable to the enhancement of jumma during its term, on the increase of 
rental assets, is not likely to yield nearly as large a revenue as it may be at first expected 
by the most sanguine calculations. For, as has been stated in a preceding paragraph, 
by most of the proprietors discontinuing to take interest in the improvement of their 
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estates, and the enhancement of rents during and about the close of a term of settlement 
very little (generally not more than a third of the term) will be spent in the develop- 
ment of the resources of the estates, and evon during that, they cannot but be indiffer- 
ently managed. Such a state of things, and the amount of oxpenses generally incurred 
in settlements, cannot ultimately contribute to any large gain to Government. 


19. With these considerations, and with some little expericnce of the state of 
things, I would rather like to secure the contentment and satisfaction of the great masses 
of the people, and their fuith in the acts and intentions of Government, though it be at 
an apparent tomporary and trifling, but a mero assumed loss of revenue, the mere 
amount of which, as the Board wiscly observe, “is far from being the only test of a 
sound system of assessment.” 


Se euamnapeiemesesdl 


Respecting PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 


20.1.—No genoral standard of average rates below which no settlement shuuld be 
confirmed in perpetuity can, I think, be laid down for a large tract of country, but for 
each separate district, it may be ascertained by the means suggested Ly the Board, whether 
the rents in it havo reached their full present limit, and whether tho district has passed 
through the “ transition state.”’ 


21. As for Benares, and some other permanently-settled districts, to which my 
experience is limited, I can say that the rents which could be raised (with the exception 
of some of right~of-occupancy tenants, who have not been properly dealt with on account 
of the ambiguity and intricacy of the law-relating) have reached their highest limit. 

22,11.—I have already recorded the disadvantages of a temporary settlement open 
to the enhancement of jumma in certain cases, and am of opinion that the same apply 
with oqual force to the permanent settlement. The two conditions (relative to the per- 
centage of cultivated area, and the improved state of irrigation and connection) supple- 
mented by a third, that the district should have passed through the “ transition state” 
should, I think, be sufficient to socure to the State its due share, and at the same time not 
to dry the source of wealth and prosperity, by leaving a sufficient residue to tha propric- 
tors to induce them to take interest in the improvement of their property. 


23. The evils of the so-called open permanent settlement are so great that it 
wonld rather be preferable to reduce the net profits of the proprietors somewhat below 
40 per cent. (which they now receive, as shown in para. 2) and down to 25, than to 
keep them for evor in a state of anxiety, in the dread of voxation and expense, and 
indifferent to the welfare of their estates. 


24, The assessment in kind instead of money, or tho realization of its value overy 
year accordiug to the market rates, though an old practice with Native Governments, 
is subject to the same evils to which non-fixity of the Government demand in perpe- 
tuity has been shown to be. 


25. The principle of dealings with the generally ignorant and uneducated class 
of the rural population ought to be to avoid all niceties and intricacies, and to make 
such simple rules of practice which may be comprehensible by them. The diminution 
of the value of precious metals and similar theories, though quite correct, seem to be 
beyond their intellect, and liable to create unnecessary suspicion and distrust. 





Report by Percy WicRau, Esq., Of'y. Collector of Bustee, No. 257A., dated 4th November, 
1871, 


2. I HAVE only embodied in this my general opinions, and have not given details 
as regards this district, because it seemed to me useless to do so, Much of tho land is 
but recently reclaimed, and communications are still so deficient, that there can be no 
doubt that the district is as yet only in a transition state, and not nearly fit for perma- 
ment settlement ; whilst, as the settlement was revised only ten years ago, any statistics 
now compiled would be uséless before required. Should you however wish it, I will of 
course collect information. 
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3. Six questions are raised in the enclosure to your circular, viz., the Board’s. 
No. IIT, dated 27th September, 1871. 


4, In para. 3 it is askked— 


I. Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. 


T believe that this could not be done for the North-Western Provinces generally. 
The area is so vast, and the conditions and nature of the different districts so varied, that 
it would be far better to do so, if at all, for portions as they appear to approach the 
height of prosperity. 


5. The great oxample of increased rents just now is the Boolundshuhur district, 
and perhaps a rate might be fixed for this and the adjoining districts. But even here 
is it not difficult to say whether the highest range has been reached, and whether a still 
further increase may not be expected? Are thero even here sufficient data ? 


6. Again, the standard must differ according to the nature of the soil and the 
class of. crops grown. I have seen nearly as fino wheat crops grown on the black soil of 
Humeerpore, without irrigation, as in thelight soil of Oudh, with three or four waterings. 
The introduction of a canal into the latter would, I believe, be of far moro advantage to 
the cultivator than inthe former. Here in Bustee, again, the danger of loss is far more 
from too much water than too little. The whole country is covored with water almost 
every year, which remains in countless jheels and swamps, and gives abundant oppor- 
tunity for irrigating the rice. 


7. How again can one standard be applied to many of the Bustee fields, which, 
if too heavily flooded during the rains to allow of the usual rice crop, are left in prime 
order for wheat, and the Bundelkhund fields, in which bajra or jowar have been ruined by 
scanty rains, and in which it is then too late to sow anything more that year. 


8. I could multiply examples, but these seem enough to show the difficulty of 
applying any general standard. 


II.—In the end it may be advantageous to make a permancnt settlement, subject 
to the condition of a rateable increaso in proportion to the rise of pricos. This would 
do away with the very heavy expense to which Government is put: from time to time 
in paying the necessarily large Settlement establishment. It would also avoid the check 
to advancement, which always attends the revision of settlement. 

9. But I believe that the time for this is yet very far distant. I would not ven- 
ture to advocate it till wo find that the increase has reached its height, and I do not see 
how we are to do this except by actual experiment. That is to say, if it be found that 
the rent-roll of a district, settlement of which is now under revision, be now the same 
that it was when the last revision took place, and if, at the end of the scttlement now 
made, it still remain the same, or has only varied in proportion to the increase of prices, 
then, but I fear not till then, should such a permanent settlement as is proposed be 
introduced. 

10, This is Iam aware postponing a pormanent scttlement almost indefinitely, but 
I do not see what else can be done. In somo respects Government is alandlord, and 
would any landlord in England bind himself generally to a fixed rent in perpetuity on 
his land ? 

11. In para. 4 the present system of temporary settlement is discussed, and on 
this my opinion is shortly as follows :— 

1.—50 per cent. is, I believe, a fair standard for both parties if fairly assessed, allowing 
the zemindar a fair margin with which to make improvements, or to cover losses on 

bad seasons, but not too much; it would be impossible to fix any hard and fast rate. 
This is a point which must be left ina measure to the judgment of the Settlement 
Officer, and if he be as well selected as Settlement Officers generally are, he will be able 
to show good reasons whenever he proposes to exceed this an appearance. 
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12. Assuming that the present ront-roll has been really ascertained, and that put- 
warees’ papers have not been trusted too much, an error which every good Settlement 
Officer will avoid, there may be cases which fairly justify an increase being assumed. 


13. Suppose the caso of two districts in oneof which the settlement was revised 
five years ago, aud in tho other revision is just beginning ; the conditions of the two 
classes of soil, nature of tenures, &c., are the same in both, and until five years ago their 
progress was equal; but in the former there has since been considerable increase, whilst 
the latter has remained stationary. If this could all-be shown, as a good officer could 
show it, there would be very good reason for thinking that tho landlords in the second 
district were purposely delaying to raise their rents, and a far higher assessment than 
50 per cent. on the present assets might be fixed. 


14, Or again, the low rates may be owing merely to the apathy of the zemindars. 
They originally let at fuir rates, as high as they could then get, and were fairly assessed 
thereon. But many a man in this country, if he gets a sufficient income to live on, does 
not care much to increase it at, in the first instance, considerablo trouble and expense to 
himself. But if the Government demand be raised, he will find himself straightoned, 
and will then exert himself and raise his rents, and this process once begun will go on 
till his assets reach the fair level. 


15. I write with diffidence ; but can this be the case in pergunnah Baghput ? 


II.--I believe that in practice the rent laws do restrict tho amount which the 
zemindar can got from his tenants, and in districts which aro backward as this is, delay 
the period at which he gots his fair ronts. As an instance, it was only Jast month 
that I had before me a case in which @ landlord had:in two consecutive years raised the 
rents of all his tanants. This he had dono by ealling all together, and telling them that 
he meant to inercase the demand. Tho ordinary tenants agreed and paid, but those 
with right-of-occupancy refused to pay the increase, aud as his procedure had not been 
according to law, he had no remedy against thom. He will now do what he should have 
done before—bring eight or nine suits to enhance tho rent, and in all probability win 
them ; but he has lost two years’ profits. 


16, ‘Theoretically I do not think that the laws are any bar, for when a case is 
brought beforo the Court, I believe that rents of tenants, with right-of-oceupancy, will 
be raised to what is fair and equitable, and I for one would gladly accept the Settlement 
Officer's calculations as a very good standard for judging what is fair. I would not, of 
course, blindly accept them ; they would bo a great assistance. But practically there is 
always the difficulty, delay, and expenso of bringing a suit. 


JIJ.—I have in a measure touched on this under No I. The extent to which 
future enhancement of rents may be calculated on is a most difficult point to decide, and 
it is bere that the judgment of the Settlement Officer will be particularly tried. 
There is, I suppose, not a district now under revision of settlement in the provinces in 
which rent-rates will not probably riso during the next 25 or 30 years, but to what 
extent will it be, and how soon? We havea perfect right to calculate on this, and to 
allow for it, but the task is a most onerous one. 


17. In this district there seems no necessity for opening the question as the settle- 
ment has been revised, but in others the most careful comparison with neighbouring or 
similar tracts will bo necessary. 

IV.--I would strongly deprecate the plan of leaving assessments open to enhance- 
ment as tending to unsettle and disturb tho minds of landholders. In most cases the 
causes referred to will probably only come into operation gradually or partially, and the: 
gain to Government would not be great. The two causes which would act suddenly 
and very widely are canals and railroads. But these are not the work of a day, and 
can be foreseen generally. I would far prefer a short settlement for ten or fifteen years 
on the openly-avowed reason that by that time a railway will be opened, or a canal in 
working order, to one which would keep tho zemindars in constant uncertainty. 
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18. The repaid advance in prosperity of the country renders operations more 
complicated, and throws increased difficulties in the way of those who aro labouring to 
carry out a perfectly fair and just settlement for both sides, but the principles remain 
the same, and I believe that there is no better plan of operations than the old system, 
which, founded at first by most able men, has been year after year improved by the sue- 
cessive labours of selected officers. 


ROR 


Report by J. R. Rep, Esq., Settlement Officer of Azimgurh, dated 29th May, 
1872. 


2. Para. 3, Section J, or tHE Boarv’s CircuLar.—The first question asked by 
the Board is, whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. I think it hardly possible to 
do so. On general grounds, and looking to the past, it would be rash to say what the 
next 30 or 40 years may bring forth, Those who had to do with the Scttlement of 
Azimgurh 35 or 40 years ago thought that the Government demand assessed upon 
the greater part of the district was as much as it would ever bear. The demand will 
probably rise at the present revision more than Rs. 2,00,000, the rate of the demand 
being as high or higher than it was at last settlement. The opinion held by Mr. Thomason 
and others was, no doubt, duc in part to a misconception of the amount of Jand still 
available for cultivation, and a belief that the increasing pressure of the proprictary 
population on the land, would prevent any enhancement in the share of the profits of 
it taken by Government. But it was mainly due to inability to foresee the opening 
out of the country, and the fall on the yalueofmoney. Who shall say what, for the better 
or worse, may come to pass in a future period of tho same length ? 


3. There can be no doubt that of late years some rise in rents has taken place in 
this district. There has been a corresponding rise in the price of landed property, Iam 
unable to say what the average increase in rents which have been raised has been. But 
in Pergunnah Nizamabad, which fairly represents the temporary-settled parts of the 
district, the riso ovor the whole area of the perguanah is estimated at 6 annas an acre, 
In that pergunnah the average price rate of landed property at the close of the settle- 
ment, which has just expired, was more than double the average rate which obtained 30 
years ago; part of this increased rate is due to the greater area under cultivation, and 
consequent gross enhancement of the profits derived from such property. But as the 
cultivated area has becn extouded only about 30 per cent. of the old area, part of the 
increase in tho selling price of property must be duc to other causes. Among these, rela- 
tive increase in the profits is probably one, In reporting on the proposed revision of the 
settlement of the pergunnah, I have said that consciously to the people, rise in the price 
of produce or increased money profits from the same land has not caused the rise in rents. 
The one reason that the people assign for it is increase in the number of those who must 
cultivate the land. But the price of produce is more by 50 per cent. than it was at last 
settlement ; and though the people do not see it, the fall in the value of the money they 
pay as ront enables some of them to pay somewhat enhanced rents, and be in no worse 
condition than they were at last settlement. In this district the sense of cultivating 
right is very strong, both landholders and tenants believing that tho rents payable by 
old tenants, especially those of high caste, cannot be raised during the period of settle- 
ment, and perhaps not even at the commencement of a new settlement. In reference 
to the enhancement of their rents, one is constantly met by old tenants, with the objec- 
tion that the increase in the Government revenue is made because of increase in the 
cultivated arca, and that rates which have been paid for the same land for 60 or 70 years 
should not be altered. Partly, perhaps, in consequence of tho feeling described, the 
enhancement clauses of Act X. of 1859 have never been properly worked in this district. 
In presence of these facts, it is needless to say that enhancement of rents has boen partial ; 
that rents which have not risen will rise, and those which have risen may rise still fur- 
ther. Up to the present time “rents have certainly not so generally risen with prices as 
to render a further rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary.” 
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4. But it would be unwise in this part of the country to guess at the extent ta 
which, with reference to tho onhanced present or future prico of produce rents may go 
up, and to make an assessment on theestimate. The ability of the agricultural popula- 
tion to pay enhanced rents is hy no means proportionate to tho rise in the price of pro- 
duce, [ cannot doubt that there is some truth in the common story, that because the 
number of those who must depend immediately on the soil is relatively greater than it 
was, tho demand for land is keener. Tho denseness of the agricultural population in 
this district is a well known fact, and needs no figures to illustrate it. I believe that 
were cullivating rights put in abeyance, landholders could, by merely letting competition 
take its course, rnn rents up to very much moro than they are at present, or are likely 
to be, and at once obtain what are commonly called rack-rents. As the people say, how 
else are they to obtain a livelihood but by cultivating and holding land. Kmigration, if 
possible, will be accepted by them only as the very last resort. The margin of land 
still available for cultivation—though on the average of some extent not much less than 
20 percent. of the whole cullurable area—is of the very poorestkind. A great rise in 
rents thereforé, and diminution of the small means, which the majority of the agricul- 
tural population has, are not desirable, and any forcing of them en the part of Govern- 
ment, in the way of the fixing of thooretical standard of rent, is to be deprecated, even 
at the risk of losing a permanent settlement. 


5. Para. 3, Secrion IT, or Boanp’s Crrctnar.—If a permanent settlement is not 
to be based upon the nearly existing assets of the land, it would he better not to have it 
at all. The plan of scttlement suggested in para, 33 of the Government of India letter 
will not commend itsclf to the people of these parts. As already said, it is on increased 
cultivation, not on increased price of produce that they think Govornment entitled’ te 
take enhanced revenue. No landholcer thinks himself ill-used if the cultivated area 
of his village haying been largely extended, his revenue is raised in proportion ; but no 
one appreciates the argument that beeanse produec now sells at a half more than it did, 
rents and revenue should go up. I beleive that they would not willingly have anything 
to do with a settlement which should render them liable to periodical adjustmonts of 
revenue according as prices rose. In their eyes it would not be a permanent settlement. 
They would never be convinced that prices had not risen because the produce of their 
fields was less than it had been. And it would be, in fact, a difficult matter for Govern- 
ment always to distinguish how far rise of prices might be cunnocted in particular loca- 
lities with scarcity, and therefore not be a fair, ground for enhancement of its demand, 
Besidos this, there would be the hopoless practical task of adjusting the relations between 
landlord and tenant, ‘Without receiving inercase of rent, the formcr could not of course 
pay increased revenue. Those only who have served in this part of the country can. 
realize the trouble to landlord, tenant, and official, that would arise from a universal peri- 
odical adjustments of rents. The average size of proprietary holdings in the district 
may be taken at 13 or 14 acros, the average size of tenant-holdings at 38 acres. Tonants 
would certainly never come to sce the justice of the principle, and many of them, the 

-high-caste IIindoos and the Mohamedans, at least, are able to delay and resist the smull 

zemindar in realizing his rent. On the other hand, low-caste tenants are much in the 
_power of the zemindars, and the exactious that would fall upon them would be great. I 
believe that if in place of leaving rent and revenue to vary as is proposed, Government, 
as it once did, were now to empower its Settlement Oflicers in this part of the country 
to fix for the tenant the demand to be paid by him to the zemindar for the poriod of settle- 
ment, it would do well, ‘The majority of landlords see no hardship in this, and tenants 
look on it as their right; of the three partics conccrncd—the State, the landlord, and the 
cultivator,—the last is the man whose necessities demand that the benefit of any rise in 
price should be given to him. 


6. Para. 4, Section I. or THE Boarn’s Circunan.—In this district the assess- 
ment of revenue, made 35 years or 40 ago, was noi up to the standard of 66 per cent, 
of the rental assets. From what i havo seen in five pergunnahs, I believe it to have 
been botwecn 50 and 60 per cent. of the assets, Thatis, the asscssment then made Wis, 
if anything, at rather a lower standard than we now fix the revenue and all cesses at. 
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The assessment has worked well. There have rarely if ever boen balances requiring 
a transfer of estates by Government, and compared with many western districts, the 
proportion of landed property which has passed from the landholders with whom the 
settloment was made has been sinall. But, on the whole, I believe that a higher than 
the present standard of assessmont cannot now be set up. There are no very certain 
statistical reasons to present in stating an opinion on this matter. In the earlier period 
of English rule, a large part of the landholding rights in this district was sold for arrears 
of revenue, There are no records available from which to judge of the causes of this, 
and in what exact proportion the rights sold were those of cultivating proprietors and 
of mero rent collectors. They were, I beliove, chiefly the rights of cultivating proprie- 
tors, and it is commonly supposed that the revenue demanded from these proprietors 
was more than they could pay. But putting aside the consideration that, from inex- 
perience of the power of their new masters, insubordination on the part of the 
zemindars had much to do with default, I admit that latterly my experience has led mo 
to believe that much of the difficulty of collecting a full jumma from numerous cultiva- 
ting proprietors has been and is due to imperfect records, and a faulty mode of collect- 
ing. Even at the present day, in estates held by petty proprietors, these men are very 
much in the power of two or three cunning members of their communities, and of the 
putwaree and subordinate tehseel officials. One of our groat objects in this district at 
the present settlement is to let each sharer, however small, know exactly what he must 
pay to Government, and he should be allowed to pay it to Government on his own account, 
and with his own hand. Experiment would alone show what rate of assessment might 
be demanded under these circumstances. But, it would certainly be higher than under 
thé present system of putwarees’ bachkes and common accounts. Again, it may bo 
said, that if sub-proprietors under the talookdar can pay to him the Government 
revenue and malikana besides, why should not the man who pays direct to Govern- 
ment be able to pay an equal sum. Of the Pyzabad District in Oudh two-thirds are set- 
tled with talookdars, and one-third out of the two-thirds has been decreed in sub-settle- 
ment. The Oudh settlements have becn made on the principle of taking a share of the 
rental assets, just as our settlements in these provinces are. The sub-proprietors are 
supposed to retain less than 30 por cent, of the rental assets. They are mon in the samo 
condition of life as our Azimgurh petty zemindars. IEPf those subsist on 30 per cent. of 
the rental assets,why not these? 


7. The answer to tho latter argument is that it will be time enough to speak of 

the Oudh sub-proprietary settlements. After we have seen more of their working, or 
in the next generation, when, after the abundant waste that still exists in Oudh has 
heen broken up, a fresh settlement is made on tho same principles. And I cannot but 
feel, for this part of the country, the force of Mr. Colvin’s argument. The assessment 
made 35 years ago was a demand at a certain proportion of assets for a very short time. 
In Pergunnah Nizamabad in this district, the cultivated area has been increased by 30 
per cent. siuce last settlement, I profess now to have made an assessment at about the 
same standard as the last, But T know that the landholders, as a body, cannot now 
ease off much of their burden by taking up new land like that which they have brought 
under cultivation in the last 35 years. I believe that the new assessment will bear moro 
heavily on them than did the old. Iam most decidedly of opinion that great as the 
rise in the money-value of produce has been, little increase in the comfort of the agricul- 
tural community has taken place. The reasons for this are, that much of the profit that 
should go to the agriculturist goes to the money and grain-lender, and holdings of all 

sorts are so small, that any of the enhancement on profits that goes to the agriculturist is 
frittered away, and makes litte sensible difference to the individual recipients. I am 

not competent to judge whether a permanent or further fall in the value of the pre- 
cions motals and increase in the value of produce are likely. Bat assuming them to be 

likely, and judging from the past, I should say that Government ought not count on 

them as being a counter-weight to the decrease in the area of culturable waste. And if thoy 
are uncertain, let it, looking to the great interest at stake, try no experiments, but be con- 

tent with the revenue, which an assessment at 50 per cent. of the rental assets will give. 
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8. Discretion may be given to Settlement Officers to vary to a cortain extent—say 
10 per cent. either way —from the standard of 50 per cent. of the rental assests. As far 
as 1 have seen in this district, there are few zemindars that are mere rent-collectors, from 
whom a higher rate of revenue can bo demanded than from the ordinary petty proprie- 
tor, who himself cultivates all or most of his holding. Indeed, the petty rent-collector 
cannot bear enhancement of revenue so well as the cultivating proprietor. T again 
take Nizamabad as a represontative pergunnah of the 12,273 zemindars of the 1,150 
villages of the pergunnah,— 


17 hold one entire village each. 


7 hold 2 entire villages each, 
1 holds 3 entire villages. 

1 holds 4 ditto, 

1 holds 8 ditto. 

1 holds 9 ditto. 

1 holds 10 ditto. 


2 hold from 11 to 15 villages each, 


The rest hold in partnerships varying from 2 to over 100 persons, and the average 
share of cultivated land of the whole pergunnah that falls to the zemindars of it is 13 
acres. It is clear that there are very few landholders who should be treated less liber- 
ally than their neighbours, because of their being large proprietors. On the other hand, 
cases of small proprietors occur, in which, from the great and intricate sub-division of the 
lund, it seems unwise to take 50 per cent. of the assets, when the riso in the demand 
is great. I have already stated a conviction, that some of the difticulty attending the 
payment ofa full revenue by such proprietors may be obviated. But in any case, the 
assessment of revenue upon their estates must be the most trying duty of the Settle- 
ment Officer in this district. However anxious to get for the State its full due, he 
must feel how serious to a number of poor proprietors may be the consequences of a 
heavy rise in thedemand. The determination of what they can and cannot bear must 
always be more or less of a guess. It would be impossible to lay down any rule to guide 
officers in such cases, They must act to tho best of their judgment, and Government 
must trust tothat. In this district I have in some such cases, with the consent of superior 
anthority, fixed the Government demand-at not more than 45 per cent. of the assets, 
because I believed that more could not safely be taken. 


9. There is one class of cases, however, in which a rule might be laid down. 
Occasionally the existing demand is more than 50 per cent of the rental assets, and is 
paid withont diffieulty or special hardship. In such cases the demand should not be 
lowered merely to fit the standard. Habit has something to do with the payment of 
both rent and reveune. Every Settlement Officer must have seen cases of estates in 
which the revenue is heavy, and rents following the revenue are high, und yet tho zemin- 
dars and tenants are little or no worse off than their more lightly-taxed neighbours. 


10. Para. 4, Section II. or Tus Boarn’s Circutar.—The enhancement clauses 
of the rent laws have been very little used in the District Courts ; but the action of the 
courts in most of the cases that have come before them has been such as to keep up the 
belief’ that the rents paid by hereditary tenants cannot he raised. Very few cases of 
enhancement have been decided in the Settlement Courts; lately a good many have 
been filed, and it remains to be seen how far the Courts will uphold the judgment of 
tho Settlement Officer. 


11. Para. 4, Sections ITT. anp TV. or the Boarp’s Crecut .s.—What has 
been said regarding the inexpediency of basing a permanent assessment on theoretical 
rates, as distinguished from present prevailing rates, and of adjusting a so-called por- 
manent. assessment from time to time to the variations in the money value of produce, 
is meant to apply to temporary settlements also. The inexpediency is believed to be as 
great in the one instance as in the other. Whatever the length of the period for which 
Government makes the settlement, let the ussessment be made according to present 
prevailing rates, and not be liable to change during the pertrt =f settlement, 
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12. The people of the temporarily-settled perguunahs of this district are un- 
doubtedly desirous that their settlement should be made permanent, They have per- 
manently-settled districts near them, in which, according to vulgar report, the pro- 
prietory profits are very large. Such profits they do not hope to gain now, but they 
would fain be freed from the anxiety, harassment, and expense, that—let officers do 
what they will—settlement operations bring upon them. Apart from these causes of 
dislike to temporary settlements, I doubt if they generally have any other. I believe 
that, with a rare exception here and there, the landholders would not agree to pay a 
higher rate of assessmont in order to relieve themselves of the claims of Government to 
a share in the profits of increased cultivation in the future. For a year or two before set- 
tlement operations began, the people suspend their efforts to improve their land, and, 
where concealment has a chance of succeeding, throw land out of cultivation. But as 
far as I can judge, improvement is now likely to go on quite as fast under a temporary 
as under a permanent system of settlement. Two and a half pergunnahs in the extreme 
east of the district are permanontly settled. These unfortunately I have not yet been able 
to visit. But in one of the perguonahs, with which I am acquainted, some scattered 
estates are permanently settled. They differ not in respect to improvements and exten- 
sion of cultivation from the temporarily-settled estates about them. In this part of the 
country the land is too much sub-divided, the agricultural population too dense, and the 
margin of culturable waste land now too small to admit either, on the one hand, of exten- 
sive rapid improvement, or, on the other, of the effort to extend, the cultivation being given 
up. Capital is generally wanting, and if available, scope for its employment is limited, 
and the unanimity of the many, who may be concerned in its employment, uncertain. 
At the same time the necessitios of the.people are such, that whatcver the length of 
the period of settlement, they will by degrees bring the available culturable area under 
cultivation. 


18. In this view of the subject, I have sometimes thought that settlements might - 

in some places be better made for 10 years than for a larger period. The settlement 
records once correctly drawn up, it should be possible, under the pressure of a decennial 
adjustment of the jumma, to keep thenr up, so-as to save to Government and the people 
the troublo and expense of another complete survey and revision of records. I doubt 
if the records we are now making would be equally well kept up during a period of 30 
years or more. There would be little difficulty in recognizing and mapping into the 
maps of the present settlement, and in recording the possession of land broken up 
during 10 years, or in ascertaining how far the existing assets differ from those assumed 
at the previous revision of the assessment. No principle is more fully acknowledged hy 
the people than the right of Government to a share in the profit of new land brought 
under cultivation. Having had to pay for their new land as it eame under cultivation, 
the burden attached to an: extension of cultivation of 35 or 45 years’ duration would 
fall on them by degrees, and the assessing officer would be freed from one of the chicf 
difficulties that. meets him now~ viz., the sudden taking away from the people of a large 
share of the income, up to which they have, under a long period of settlement, become 
accustomed to live. It would be possible to take the benefit of any increase in assets 
that a spontaneous rise in rents had caused, and avoid the Jabour and confusion which 
would spring from an ordered adjustment of revenue and rent to prices. 


14. Tho question is whether m this part of the country it is now worth while to 
alter the present system. We should, under a decennial system, be able to do away 
with the present cumbrous and harassing system of’ settlement ; but there would still 
be some annoyance and expense caused to the community, which from the shortness of 
the period of engagement would become ehronic. There are many villages in which 
there is no available waste left to break up; it is true, therefore, that the number of 
landholders with whom we should have to interefere on this score would be lessened. 
But even in most villages, in which there is still available waste, the increase in the cul- 
tivated area is not likely to be so rapid, and cannot be so great, as to mako up for the 
trouble attending the bringing of every little patch of new cultivated land on to the 
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State’s decennial rent-roll. But for the contingencies of the future, and the fact that na 
great real advantage is to be gained from the declaration, the settlement now in pro- 
gress might bedoclared permanent. On the other hand, it would not be worth while, for 
the sake of possible contingencies, a great rise in prices and rents, the opening of canals, 
and the like, to keop up a chronic settlement. 


15. On the whole, it would be best, I believe, to let the present system of sottle- 
ment stand as it is, 





Report by Moutviz Nazezr Aumup, Deputy Collector, dated the 29th May, 1872. 


Tus zemindars of these Provinces in their cries for a permanent settlement 
were actuated by a desire of securing for themselves two different objects—the large 
profits resultant from a light assessment, and the certainty of a fixed demand. 


2. There are in the permanently-settled districts many instances of landed 
proporty yielding income to its fortunate owner quite enough to stimulate others to 
desire a similar profitable bargain. It scems to be a general feature of the permanent 
settlement that it is too hard now upon the then largely-cultivated estates, and too 
lenient to the backward ones. But to speak gencrally, the cultivation at that time was 
in a preliminary condition ; examples of low ass2ssmonts are happily many, and hence a 
longing for a permanent settlement on all sides. But the working of the present settle- 
ments las widely shown that the Government has of late grown too wise to sacrifice its 
interests, Pcrhaps no one now dreams of vying with the rich Bengal zemindars, and 
the first object has thus boon frustrated by the final decree of time itself. 


3. The idea of a permanent settlement, I believe, has now been abandoned by 
the landed propriotors as far as it related to the question of bencfit and profit, and it is 
the pretended advocates of tho people who continue urging it. In accordanco with 
the old usage of this country, it is admitted on all hands that the Government is 
entitled to its share of the land revenue. The revenue derived by Government from tho 
land is the safest of all taxes, and, if limited to 2 reasonable extent, can give no dissatis- 
faction to the payers. Then why the talk of a permanent settlement ? The people 
do not and should not grudge the Government its proportionate share of the assets— 
less out of less and more out of more. 


4. Itis very difficult, if not altogether impossible, to gauge beforehand rightly 
and correctly all the future improvoments destined for the country under British 
rule; and a permanont assessment, however cautious and well-conceived it may be, 
will be liable to contain mistakes and errors, and therefore be a dangerous thing both 
for tho Government and the people. Supposing, for argument’s sake, that a fair per- 
manent assessment may be effected, it will bo disliked by the people, becanse they shall 
have to pay partly for the profits that may possibly accruo to their descondants in 
futuro. 


5. One may be led to think that, by the extension of railroads and canals over 
hundreds of miles, both the productive power of the soil, and the value of the soil and 
the value of the produce, have reached their hoight, but the question is—Are tho present 
roads and canals up to the requirements of the country ? None can deny that they are 
not. Besides, there is still a great deal to be done in the material improvement of the 
soil, the manner of cultivation, the introduction of better staples, and the employmont 
of new instruments to save time and expense. I therefore should like the permanent 
settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the present generation, 


6. Itnow only remains for me to show how the second object—-an important one— 
can be secured. Settlement operations hitherto have extended over many ears, and 
altogether entail hardships on the village communities. But the Settlement Department 
isnot to blame. The work simultancously done with the revision of assessment is so 
multifarious that itis impossible to do it all in a less period. The time is, however, now 
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State’s decennial rent-roll. But for the contingencies of the future, and the fact that na 
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lenient to the backward ones. But to speak genorally, the cultivation at that time was 
in a preliminary condition ; examples of low asszssmonts are happily many, and hence a 
longing for a permanent settlement on all sides. But the working of the present settle- 
ments has widely shown that the Government has of late grown too wise to sacrifice its 
interests, Perhaps no one now dreams of vying with the rich Bengal zemindars, and 
the first object has thus beon frustrated by the final decree of time itself. 


3. Tho idea of a permanent settlement, I believe, has now been abandoned by 
the landed proprictors as far as it related to the question of benefit and profit, and it is 
the pretended advocates of the people who continue urging it. In accordance with 
the old usage of this country, it is admitted on all hands that the Government is 
entitled to its sharo of the land revenue. The revenue derived by Government from tho 
land is the safest of all taxes, and, if limited to a reasonable extent, can give no dissatis- 
faction to the payers. Then why the talk of a permanent settlement ? Tho people 
do not and should not grudge the Government its proportionate share of the assets— 
lesa out of less and more out of more. 


4, Itis very difficult, if not altogether impossible, to gaugo beforehand rightly 
and correctly all the future improvoments destined for the country under British 
tule; and a permanont assessment, however cautious and well-conceived it may be, 
will be liable to contain mistakes and errors, and therefore be a dangerous thing both 
for tho Government and the people. Supposing, for argument’s sake, that a fair per- 
manent assessment may be effected, it will be disliked by the people, becanse thoy shall 
have to pay partly for the profits that may possibly accruo to their descondants in 
future. 


5. One may be led to think that, by the extension of railroads and canals over 
hundreds of miles, both the productive power of the soil, and the value of the soil and 
the value of the produce, have reached their height, but the question is—Are tho prosent 
roads and canals up to the requirements of the country ? None can deny that they are 
not. Besides, there is still a great deal to be done in the material improvement of the 
soil, the manner of cultivation, the introduction of better staples, and the employmont 
of new instruments to save time and expense. I therefore should like the permanent 
settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the present generation. 


6. Itnow only remains for me to show how the second object—-an important one— 
can be secured. Settloment operations hitherto have extended over many , ‘ears, and 
altogether entail hardships on the village communities. But the Settlement Department 
isnot to blame. The work simultaneously dono with the revision of assessment is so 
roultifarious that it is impossible to do it all in a less period. The time is, however, now 
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ripe that, at another revision, the. Department be not over-burdoned with the renewal 
of papers. We-have now professional maps worked on plano-tables, which may answer 
for many years to come. The putwarees’ yearly papers ropresent in miniature the 
necessary settlement: records, and if prepared periodically, with requisite accuracy, so 
as to show faithfully all the changes that may take place from time to time, their. 
renewal at the time ofa new settlement will no longer be required. Being relieved of 
the onerous duty of renewing the papers, Scttlement Officers will have only to revise the 
jumma, which will be a work of, say, 2 or 3 years for each district. 


7. As for the intervening period, I would adhere to 30 years for the prosent, 
because the country is progressing fast. But the less you harass the people, the more 
you would strengthen their allegiance to the rule, and perhaps, after one or two renewals 
of assessments, 50 years will be a fair time to let the people rest, 


8. As for altering tho porportionate value of the Government demand, it is the 
worst thing that can be advised. The Government have lost much of the confidence of 
its subjects in tax-mattera, and even a very slight increase in tho rate of the land 
demand. will destroy what remains. 


9, The moiety of assets, looked at with due regard to the strictness of its realization, 
the increasing tendency of the people to undertake agricultural occupation, and the 
general prosperity of the country, seems to be the fairest share that Government may 
reasonably demand. 


10. As to the working of the past settlement, made under Regulation IX. of 
1833, it cannot be taken as a criterion of the bearing of a new settlement upon the 
zemindars. There was at that time a large margin of culturable waste left at the discre- 
tion of tho land proprietors. But the case is now otherwiso, and there is very little 
culturable waste to meet any excessive demand. 


11, Besides the culturable lands, the rise in rent-rates subsequent to the last 
settlement has been too great to be expected in future, and therefore no analogy exists 
between the two settlements. 


i nanan 


Report by H. B. Wensrer, Esq., Collector of Goruckpore, dated the 18th June, 1872. 


s * * * * * » 


2, On taking charge of the district in the latter end of December last, 1 found 
this unanswered reference on the filo; but as I had only just returned from England, 
and had never been in this part of the country before, I felt that it was perfectly 
impossible for mo to take up at once a reference which involved at the same time so 
broad a principle and so much minute detail as this docs. 


3. Even now I feel that the special knowledge of this district which I have 
acquired is by no means commensurate with the magnitude of the task before me, but 
as it seems that an answer is required, and that immediately, I will do my best to 
furnish one. 


4, It would doubtless be possible to lay down an arbitrary standard of average 
rent-rates below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, though it would 
be scarcely useful to do so if the converse of the proposition were not involved in the 
process—~i.e., if it were not also laid down that when rates reached or exceeded thé 
standard, the settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity; but the standard would neces- 
sarily be merely arbitrary, for the data are altogether wanting from which we can, 
with confidence, say,—‘ Now the limit has been reached at which rates will remain sta- 
tionary, and at which it is expedient to grant a permanent settlement of the land 
revenue.” 
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2. On taking charge of the district in the latter end of December last, 1 found 
this unanswered reference on the filo; but us I had only just returned from England, 
and had never been in this part of the country before, I felt that it was perfectly 
impossible for mo to take up at once a reference which involved at the same time 80 
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acquired is by no means commensurate with the magnitude of the task before me, but 

as it seems that an answer is required, and that immediately, I will do my best to 
furnish one. 


4, It would doubtless be possible to lay down an arbitrary standard of average 
rent-rates below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, though it would 
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5, In this district ronts have been risiny ever since the conclusion of settlement 
operations in 1865-66, as will be seen by the fullowing statement :— 


Memorandum showing Rental of the District oj Goruckpore from 1865-66 to 1869-70, 
and the Government Der.and for 1871-72. 








. | ry Government 
Rental, 1865-66. | Rental, 1966-67. | Rental, 1167-69. Rental, 1669-69. |Rental, 1869-70. Demand, 1871-72. 














Rs 8 p. Rs. &. p. Ra ap. Ra. a. p. Re a. p. Rs. a p. 
fettled Villages, ... | 85,85,243 15 0 | $6,42.116 3 6 | 39,27,625 8 6 | 38,906,096 4 8 | 39,12.546 12 8 | 15,81,505 0 0 
Jungle Grants, ow {| 3,31,408 0 2] 3,42,536 @ 0] 2,66,57! 210] 3,683,156 5 O | 2,90,291 10 8 83,715 0 0 








District Total, .,. | $8,16,647 15 2 | sssease 8 6 | 61,9419 11 8 | 42,59,252 ® 8 | 42,02,937 12 6 | 16,65,220 0 0 
I 

















Prices have also risen during the same period, vide statement below :— 











| Quantity per repee in maunds, seers, and chit:acks (Government weight). Price per maund, 
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And there seems to be every reason to believe that rents and prices will go on rising 
as improvements are made in the means of communication and markets become more 
accessible. Most of the ordinary causes.which raise rates are at work in the Goruck- 
pore District, in addition to a cause special and peculiar to itself. 


6. The fact is that a very large proportio: of the cultivators in this district are 
holding at what may be called unsecured prefer ntial rates, which may be raised any 
day at the pleasure of the landlord. 

7. Ina great number of cases the landlu.lders have been only too glad to make 
concessions and to offer land at low rates, in order to induce cultivators to come and 
settle on their estates. In a very large portion of the district, the conditions which 
renderedit necessary for landlords, asit were, to | ribe cultivators to take their lands, have 
quite passed away. The lands (formerly scrub, grass, or forest) have been cleared and 
cultivated, the malaria once so dreaded has eiti-r decreased by the extension of cultiva+ 
tion, or the settlers havo become acclimatised, an:i do not suffer from its effects as they used 
to do, the increase of population has rendercl it possible for landholders to eject 
unprofitable tenants without the risk of throwin, their lands out of cultivation, and con* 
goquently rents are being raised, and will be rai.ed very much higher before the eapiry: 
of the present settlement. 

8. Prices are also rising, and, in view of the improvements in communications 
which must be made (Goruckpore being half a century behind the Doab districts in 
this respect), it may be said that they will contivue to rise, and rents will naturally rise 
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5. In this district ronts have been rising ever since the conclusion of settlement 
operations in 1865-66, as will be seen by the fvllowing statement :— 


Memorandum showing Rental of the District oj Goruckpore from 1865-66 to 1869-70, 
and the Government Dev.and for 1871-72. 





Rental, Be ee 1966-67. | Rental, 1367-69. Rental, 1869-69. |Rental, 1869-70. pos 
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| ee ee 
District Total, .,. | $8,316,647 18 3 | 38,84,453 8 6 | 41,94,1u IL 3 | 41,59,252 9 8 | 42,02,997 12 8 [t8\58, 920 00 
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Prices have also risen during the same period, vide statement below :— 
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And there seems to be every reason to believe that rents and prices will go on rising 
as improvements are made in the means of communication and markets become more 
accessible, Most of the ordinary causes-which raise rates are at work in the Goruck- 
pore District, in addition to a cause special and peculiar to itself. 








6. The fact is that a very large proportio:: of the cultivators in this district are 
holding at what may be called unsecured prefer: ntial rates, which may be raised any 
day at the pleasure of the landlord. 


7, Ina great number of cases the landh.lders have been only too glad to make 
concessions and to offer land at low rates, in order to induce cultivators to come and 
settle on their estates. In a very large portion of the district, the conditions which 
reuderedit necessary for landlords, asit were, to | ribe cultivators to taketheir lands, have 
quite passed away. The lands (formorly scrub, grass, or forest) have been cleared and 
cultivated, the malaria once so dreaded has citiv-r decreased by the extension of cultivae 
tion, or the settlers havo become acclimatised, an‘! do not suffer from its effects as they used 
to do, the increase of population has renderei it possible for landholders to eject 
unprofitable tenants without the risk of throwing their lauds out of cultivation, and con> 
sequently rents are being raised, and will be rai.cd very much higher before the expiry: 
of the present settlement, 

8. Prices are also rising, and, in view of the improvements in communications 
which must be mado (Goruckpore being half a century behind the Doab districts in 
this respect), it may be said that they will contivue to rise, and rents will naturally rise 
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with prices ; brt, as has been shown above, in this district rents will rise independently 
of increase in prices of agricultural produce: therefore, to fix in perpetuity a settlement 
based on the existing rent-rulls of the Goruckpore District, would be to make an 
unvalled-for sacrifice of public revenue. Goruckpore has certainly not approached the 
end of the state of transition through which Boolundshuhur and other districts are said 
to be passing, though it has 2ntered upon it. 


9, I do not consider that a permanent settlement, however modified, is desir- 
ble. If we have a permanent settlement based on adequate rates of rent, but render it 
subject to the condition of’ a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of 
prices, what do we gain? In my opinion very little. 

10, The only argument which I have evor heard in favour of a permanent set- 
tlement which seomed to carry any weight with it (and I believe its value is only seem- 
ing, not real) is that landholders, finding the Government demand upon them no longer 
liable to increase, would, on that account, bestow a greater amount of labour, skill, and 
capital upon their lands than they would do under a temporary settlement, in which 
they can never feel certain that they are not spending and working more for the ulterior 
benefit of the public finances than their own. 


11. But if the so-called permanent sottlement is to: be subject to periodicat 
enhancement as prices: rise, what becomes of that element of stability which is its solo 
merit 2 


12, It may bo urged that the feeling of security given by a permanent settlement 
would not bo injured by proposed periodical enhancement, because the increased demand 
would be based on the rise in market prices of agricultural produce, and not upon in- 
creased production arising from the applied capital, labour, or skill of the proprietor. 
But this distinction, though sufficiently obvious to us, is, I think, too subtle for the ordi- 
nary agricultural mind of this country, The fact of the increased demand would be 
plain to the proprietor: the cause of the increase would. be a matter of indifference: 
to him. 

13. 1 think that all idea: of a permanent settlemont, either pure and simple or 
modified, should be set aside, and that we should devote our attention to the problem of 
rendering our existing system of temporary settloment as efficient as under the circum-- 
stances it can reasonably be expected to be. 


14. The problem of how to obtain for Government its due share of the assots of 
the land without unduly pressing upon the landholder and the peasant is in all its 
aspects a most difficult one, and one which, I fear, is capable of no definite solution dur- 
ing the currency of the present settlement. All that I can see my way to recommend 
is a compromise. 


15. The rent-rolls furnished by the putwarces show that in this district the rental 

-has risen from Rs, 38,16,647 in 1865-66, when the settlement operations were con+ 

eluded, and the revised jnmna given out to Rs, 42,02,737 in 1869-70. The Government 

demand amounts to Rs. 16,65,220, so that instead of 50 per cent. we only get 39 per 
eont. of the rental. 


16. If we could really get 50 per cent. of the rental, and if that rental really 
represented a fair share of the net assets of an estate, I should say that the share thus 
taken was sufficient, and even as it is I do not advocate any attempt at present to 
obtain alargershare. As far as my experience goes, rents after the termination of a set- 
tlement always rise considerably, and that without tho operation of any special causes, 
such as increase of irrigation, improvement of communication, or the like, but merely 
from the fact that during the currency of the former settlement there has been an 
ancreaso in the value of produce, and consequently in the rent-paying powers of the land, of 
which proprietors have not availed themselves to the full extent within their power, from 
various causes throughout the term of settlement, and towards its close, from tho obvi- 
ous ore that to do so would be to pay a higher jumma for the next 30 years. The universal 
plan is to represent the rentxl at the lowest figure that the Settlement Officer can be 
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with prices ; birt, as has been shown above, in this district rents will rise independently 
of increase in prices of agricultural produce: therefore, to fix in perpetuity a settlement 
based on the existing rent-rulls of the Goruckpore District, would be to make an 
uncalled-for sacrifice of public revenue. Goruckpore has certainly not approached the 
end of the state of transition through which Boolundshuhur and other districts are said 
to be passing, though it has 2ntered upon it. 


9, I do not consider that a permanent settlement, however modified, is desir- 
ble. If we have a permanent settlement based on adequate rates of rent, but render it 
subject to the condition of’ a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of 
prices, what do we gain? In my opinion very little. 

10, The only argument which I have ever heard in favour of a permanent set- 
tlement which seemed to carry any weight with it (and I believe its value is only seem- 
ing, not real) is that landholders, finding the Government demand upon them no longer 
liable to increase, would, on that account, bestow a greater amount of labour, skill, and 
capital upon their lands than they would do under a temporary settlement, in which 
they can never feel certain that they are not spending and working more for the ulterior 
benefit of the public finances than their own. 


11. But if the so-called permanent sottlement is to: be subject to periodivat 
enhancement as prices rise, what becomes of that element of stability which is its solo 
merit 2? 


12, It may bo urged that the feeling of security given by a permanent settlement 
would not be injured by proposed periodical enhancement, because the increased demand 
would be based on the rise iu market prices of agricultural produce, and not upon in- 
creased production arising from the applied capital, labour, or skill of the proprietor. 
But this distinction, though sufficiently obvious to us, is, I think, too subtle for the ordi- 
nary agricultural mind of this country, The fact of the increased demand would bo 
plain to the proprietor: the causc of the increase would. be a matter of indifference 
to him. 

13. 1 think that all idea of a permanent settloment, either pure and simple or 
modified, should be set aside, and that we should devote our attention to the problem of” 
rendering our existing system of temporary settloment as efficient as under the circum- 
stances it can reasonably be expected to be, 


14, The problem of how to obtain for Government its due share of the assots of 
the land without unduly pressing upon the landholder and the peasant is in all its 
aspects a most difficult one, and one which, I fear, is capable of no definite solution dur- 
ing the currency of the present settlement, All that I can see my way to recommend 
is a compromise. 


15. The rent-rolls furnished by the putwarces show that in this district the rental 
-has risen from Rs, 38,16,647 in 1865-66, when the settlement operations were con+ 
eluded, and the revised jumma given out to Rs, 42,02,737 in 1869-70. The Government 


demand amounts to Rs. 16,65,220, so that instead of 50 per cent. we only get 39 per 
eont. of the rental. 


16. HH we could really get 50 per cent. of the rental, and if that rental really 
represented a fair share of the net assets of an estate, I should say that the share thus 
taken was sufficient, and even as it is I do not advocate any attempt at present to 
obtain alargershare, As far as my experience goes, rents after the termination of a set- 
tloment always rise considerably, and that without tho operation of any special causes, 
such as increase of irrigation, improvement of communication, or the like, but merely 
from the fact that during the currency of the former settlement there has been an 
increase in the value of produce, and consequently in the rent-paying powers of the land, of 
which proprietors have not availed themselves to the full extent within their power, from 
various causes throughout the term of setilement, and towards its close, from tho obvi~ 
ous one that to do so would by to pay a higher jumma for the next 30 years. ‘The universal 
plan is to represent the rents] at the lowest figure that the Settlement Officer can be 
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brought to accept, and then, when the last jummas of a district are declared (which 
operation the people in most ‘parts of the country look upon as the final act in the 
drama), rents are raised, and the Government does not get its fair proportion of. the 
rental of the district. 


17. This is a state of things which we may well object to, but which we cannot 
remedy unless by the dangerous step of emancipating the Settlement Officer from the 
rule which at presont binds him to assess on the ascertainable rent-roll, with a margin 
for an evidently approaching increase ; and allowing him to make a speculative assess- 
ment upon a prospectively enhanced rent-roil, the probable amount of which he has no 
trustworthy means of ascertaining. 


18. I think that, supposing the settlement of a district to have been made on 
the existing rent-roll, and on the increased rents which on thoroughly good grounds 
may be reasonably expected in the course of a few years, it would be wise on grounds 
of expediency to be content with the nominal half share fixed by the Settlement 
Officer, although subsequent enquiry should show (as I believe it always would 
show) that rents had begun to rise from the conclusion of settlement operations, and 
had risen considerably, and that the share taken by the Government was not really 
half the amount paid to the proprietor in the shape of rent. It must be remembored 
that the process described in the last paragraph, though it is very general now, is not- ono 
that from its nature can go on without limit, and that the natural course of things 
(given a continuance of peace and prosperity) will tend more and more during the 
next 25 or 30 years to give proprietors their proper share of tho assets of their estates, 
and consequently to enable the Government to fix its demand with a greater confi- 
donce of obtaining its fair proportion of the rental. 


19. I would, then, accept as a necessary evil the fact that the share taken by 
Government is not, and cannot at prosent be, 50 per cent. of the rental, being assured 
that this is a state of things which will be nearly, if not entirely, remedied by the time 
that it became necessary again to revise tho settloment of these Provinces. 


20. I do not think that in this district the Rent Laws can be said to have had 
any diroct effect in “restricting the full demand for land revenue to which the Govern- 
ment may be justly entitled ;” in fact, the law has been but little resorted to as a rent- 
raising engine, tho average number of suits for enhancoment of rent decided annually 
during the last 5 years being only 80, which in a district containing nearly 8,000 estates: 
is a mere nothing. But I think that their indirect offoct has been here, as elsewhere, 
mischievous. Landlords, in a very great number of instances, refrain from any endea- 
vour to enhance the rents of tenants with rights of occupancy, although the rents paid 
by them are quite inadequate when tested by the standard of rents paid by tenants 
not having a right of occupancy cultivating similar lands in similar situations. Tho 
difficulties and uncertainties involved in a suit under Section 17 of Act X. of 1859 
very generally deter landlords from endeavouring to obtain from oceupancy tenants 
the fair amount of rent to which they are justly entitled. The words “ the same class 
of ryots” are the stumbling-block which is rarely got over. 


21. Unless somehow a beginning has been made, and the rents of “ tho same class 
of ryots” in the neighbourhood have been raised, or unless the rate paid by the indivi- 
dual against whom the suit is brought be from some cause lower than that paid by his 
neighbours of tho ‘same class,” a suit for enhancement cannot succeed: this is, I 
think, a grave fault in the law. 


22. I think that it is unadvisable to leave the settlement, when once completed 
for a torm of years, opon to readjustment on any ground whatever. The additional 
income which might be secured to the State by periodical enhancement of the revenue 
owing to diminished value of tho precious metals or any other cause, would be dearly 
purchased at tho expense of the fecling of genoral insecurity and irritation which such 
proceedings would certainly produce among the people, 1 would strongly recommend 
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brought to accept, and then, when the last jummas of a district are declared (which 
operation the people in most ‘parts of the country look upon as the final act in the 
drama), rents are raised, and the Government does not get its fair proportion of. the 
rental of the district. 


17. This is a state of things which we may well object to, but which we cannot 
remedy unless by the dangerous step of emancipating the Settlement Officer from the 
rule which at prosent binds him to assess on the ascertainable rent-roll, with a margin 
for an evidently approaching increase ; and allowing him to make a speculative assess- 
ment upon a prospectively enhanced rent-roil, the probable amount of which he has uo 
trustworthy means of ascertaining. 


18. I think that, supposing the settlement of a district to have been made on 
the existing rent-roll, and on the increased rents which on thoroughly good grounds 
may be reasonably expected in the course of a few years, it would be wiso on grounds 
of expediency to be content with the nominal half share fixed by the Settlement 
Officer, although subsequent enquiry should show (ay I believe it always would 
show) that rents had begun to rise from the conclusion of settlement operations, and 
had risen considerably, and that tho share taken by the Government was not really 
half the amount paid to the proprietor in the shape of rent. It must be remembered 
that the process described in the last paragraph, though it is very genoral now, is not one 
that from its nature can go on without limit, and that the natural course of things 
(given a continuance of peace and prosperity) will tend more and more during the 
next 25 or 30 years to give proprietors their proper share of tho assets of their estates, 
and consequently to enable the Government, to fix its demand with a greater confi- 
dence of obtaining its fair proportion. of the rental. 


19. I would, then, accept as a necessary ovil the fact that the share taken by 
Government is not, and cannot at prosent be, 50 per cent. of the rental, being assured 
that this is a state of things which will be nearly, if not entirely, remedied by the time 
that it became necessary again to revise tho settloment of these Provinces. 


90. I do not think that in this district the Rent Laws can be said to have had 
any diroct. effect in “ rostricting the full demand for land rovenue to which the Govern- 
ment may be justly entitled ;” in fact, the law has been but little resorted to as a rent- 
raising engine, tho average number of suits for enhancement of rent decided annually 
during the last 5 years being only 80, which in a district containing nearly 8,000 estates 
isa mere nothing. But I think that their indirect offect has been here, as elsewhere, 
mischievous. Landlords, in a very great number of instances, refrain from any endea- 
vour to enhance the rents of tenants with rights of occupancy, although the rents paid 
by them are quite inadequate when tested by the standard of rents paid by tonants 
not having a right of occupancy cultivating similar lands in similar sitnations. The 
difficulties and uncertainties involved in a suit under Section 17 of Act X. of 1859 
very generally deter landlords from endeavouring to obtain from occupancy tenants 
the fair amount of rent to which they are justly ontitled. The words “ the same class 
of ryots” are the stumbling-block which is rarely got over. 


21. Unless somehow a beginning has been made, and the rents of “ the same class 
of ryots” in the neighbourhood have been raised, or unless the rate paid by the indivi- 
dual against whom the suit is brought be from some cause lowor than that paid by his 
neighbours of the ‘samo class,” a suit for enhancement cannot succeed: this is, I 
think, a gravo fault in the law. 


22. I think that it is unadvisable to leave the settlement, when once completed 
for a torm of years, open to readjustment on any ground whatever. The additional 
income which might be secured to the State by periodical enhancement of the revenue 
owing to diminished value of the precious metals or any other cause, would be dearly 
purchased at the expense of the feeling of genoral insecurity and irritation which such 
proceedings would certainly produce among the people. 1 would strongly recommend 
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-that the revenue fixed at the time of settlement be left unaltered throughout its cur- 
rency: at the end of the term of settlement, Government will be able successfully to 
assert its full rights, which will be acceded to as just and reasonable when demanded at 
what is considered by the people to be the legitimate time for enhancement. 





Report by Evtiott Cotvin, Esq., Officiating Collector of Bareilly, dated the 7th Decem- 
ber, 1871. 


* * * * * * 


2. The first question raised is.the possibility of laying down some average rates 
below which no settlement should be perpetual. 


8. As far as regards the portion of the country entrusted to me to settle, the 
following statements will show that rents within the shortest distances at present vary 
excessively :— 
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In all three the revenue rate is entered, which should be doubled to obtain rent 
rate. 


4, The causes of these marked divergences have been reported on when submit- 
ting revenue rate reports. It is impossible to prophesy correctly how long thesc causes 
will continue. We have the following facts to aid us in forming an opinion. :— 
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that the revenue fixed at the time of settlement be left unaltered throughout its cur- 
rency: at the end of the term of settlement, Government will be able successfully to 
assert its full rights, which will be acceded to as just and reasonable when demanded at 
what is considered by the people to be the legitimate time for enhancement. 





Report by Extiott CoLvin, Es@., Officiating Collector of Bareilly, dated the 7th Decem- 
ber, 1871. 


* * * * * * 


2, The first question raised is.the possibility of laying down some average rates 
below which no sottlement should be perpetual. 


3. As far as regards the portion of the country entrusted to me to settle, the 
following statements will show that rents within the shortest distances at present vary 
excessively :-— 
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In all three the revenue rate is entered, which should be doubled to obtain rent 
rate. 


4, The causes of these marked divergences have been reported on when submit- 
ting revenue rate reports, It is impossible to prophesy correctly how long these causes 
will continue. We have the following facts to aid us in forming an opinion. :— 
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5. There is a large competition for tenants for the Turrai, with its hundreds of 
square miles of fallow land. 


6. The culturable area within tho sub-division is still 342-94 square miles, out 
of a, total malgoozaree area of 733°15.. 


7. The tenants will gradually move on and break these up, as experience shows, 
at rents much the same as they pay for lands now occupied. Their places will be 
tuken by cultivators from the south, pushed on by the pressure of population, who will, 
as a rule, continue to pay the rents they did in the land they left. The power of custom 
is enormous, and this where cultivators are on the move is a most influential agent in 
deciding rents. 


8. The density of the population per square milo is detailed in the following 
statement :— 


Excluding Government Forest Lands. 


AGRICULTURAL. Non-AGRICULTURAL. Tora, 
Jchanabad, vee BBB2T ane 114°77 eee 44804 
Pilibheet, a. 316:05 tes 209°97 aes 52602 
Poorunpore, woe 144-74 eee 30°46 soe 178-20 


Whole Sub-division, .., 227°62 toe 90°90 vee 318°52 


9. This is below the standard of the district, which is 582 per square milo, and of 
other pergunnahs, such as Meergunge, 634; Nawabgunge 541; Aonla, 583; Suneha, 
666 ; Serowlee, 564; Buherec, 647; Kabur and Sirsawan, 669; Ritcha, 578; Furreed- 
pore, 460; Crore, 416. 


10, As yet the railway has not penetrated the sub-division, indeed, beyond the 
limits of the Municipality of Pilibheet, there are but 64 miles of metalled road, and 
bridging is very backward. 

11. As yet Government Canals have only been made on a small scale in one per- 
gunnah. Several projects are in a more or less forward stage under tho consideration of 
Government. 


12. It is not in the least probable that such a state of things will continue. The 
material improvement and development of the pergunnahs will gradually take place, and 
in their train will come arise in rentsinfinitely greater than that which hasas yet occurred, 
and yet it will be shown hereafter that tho rise in the rental within the last 30 years 
has been estimated at 76 per cent. 


13. The next question is the expediency of a permanent settloment based on 
adequate rents, subject to alteration in proportion to variation of prices, 


14, The circular only notes increase, but it is presumed that if Government 
retains the right to increase its revenue, subject to increase of prices, it will of course 
acknowledge its liability to forego its demand in proportion to a decrease in prices. 


15. Before expressing an opinion on such a question, it would be better to havo it 
placed in a more tangible form, or at all events to have more details of the practical 
plan which it is proposed to adopt outlined. 


16. To consider such a question, it appears nocessary to know the term of years 
for which each re-arranged rovenue demand would hold good, to ascertain the method 
by which it is intended to apply it to individual villages, for it will be readily admitted 
that a succession of years of famine prices are as ruinous to some as they are favour- 
able to others. 


17. The agency by which the average prices is to bo obtained, and the area over 
which it is to extend; the method of meeting cases where a price in one staple, like 
‘rice, may rise, and in another--say sugar—fall ; the remedy in cases where custom has 
started a low pergunnah rate for sugar, and the over-low has tended to perpetuate it ;— 
all these and many other questions require full ventilation before a definite opinion can 
be ventured on. 
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bridging is very backward. 

11. As yet Government Canals have only been made on a small scale in one per- 
gunnah, Several projects are in a more or legs forward stage under tho consideration of 
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12. It is not in the least probable that such a state of things will continue. The 
material improvement and development of the pergunnahs will gradually take place, and 
in their train will come arise in rentsinfinitely greater than that which hasas yet occurred, 
and yet it will be shown hereafter that the rise in the rental within the last 30 years 
has been estimated at 76 per cent. 


13. The next question is the expediency of a permanent settloment based on 
adequate rents, subject to alteration in proportion to variation of prices. 


14, The circular only notes increase, but it is presumed that if Government 
retains the right to increase its revenuo, subject to increase of prices, it will of course 
acknowledge its liability to forego its demand in proportion to a decrease in prices. 


15. Before expressing an opinion on such a question, it would be better to have it 
placed in a more tangible form, or at all events to have more details of the practical 
plan which it is proposed to adopt outlined. 


16. To consider such a question, it appears nocessary to know the term of years 
for which each re-arranged revenue demand would hold good, to ascertain the method 
by which it is intended to apply it to individual villages, for it will be readily admitted 
that a succession of years of famine prices are as ruinous tv some as they are favour- 
able to others. 


17. The agency by which the average prices is to bo obtained, and the area over 
which it is to extend; the method of meeting cases where a price in one staple, like 
‘rice, may rise, and in snothor—say sugar—fall ; the remedy in cases where custom has 
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all these and many other questions require full ventilation before a definite opinion can 
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18. The next point raised is that entered in clause 1 of paragraph 4 of the letter 
under reply. 

19. It should be premised that most of the tenures in the Pilibheet Sub-division 
are purely zemindaree. The landlords are chiefly non-resident ; the seer cultivation is 
nominal as shown by the following statement :— 





Held by tenants, wee Se +» 258,206 acres, 
Secr, sa ses as a 5,959 sy, 
Total, «» 2,65,165 ,, 





20. The pressure of the expired setticment has been noted in the following extracts 
of rent rates reports submitted for the threo rcrgunnahs :—~ 
Pergunnah Poorunpore. 
“ The modifications which have occurred in the demand during the term of sottle- 
ment are exhibited in the accompanying table :— 


No. of Mouzahs 


affected Jumma, 1883, | Gross increase. | Gross decrease, | Net decrease, Jumma, 1870. 


Rs. Rs. a. p. Rs, Rs, a p Rs. a. p. 
39 6,71) 21.8 0 | 1,345 1,826 8 0 5,384 8 0 


Detail of Increase. 





Rs. a. p. 

Resumption of rent per holding, — ... ve 21 8 0 
Detail of Deergase. 

Purchase in feo simple (Grant No. 7) we 200 0 


0 
Remission on account of excessive demand, ... 1,148 0 0 


Total, .. 1,848 0 0 





“ The remission on account of oxcessive demand took placo in 35 villages,—all 
belonging to the same zemindar, and situated in the tract between the rivers Chooka and 
Sardah—a region where, from calamity of climate, cultivation is scarco and inhabitants 
are few, and where perhaps little local enquiry was made at the time of the last settle- 
ment. 


“ There is only one case in which the proprietary right has been alicnated for 
arrears of revenue. The details are given in the following statement, but the amount of 
arrears, owing to the destruction of records, &. during the mutiny, can only be approxi- 
mately stated :— 





Amount of Mode 








Government of | Amount of | Date of 
Name of Mchal. . mouzahs . : ‘ 
Jumma, alienated: alienation, arrears. order. 
i eee R a oe 
Rughunathpore, pas vee 230 The whole ,..|Sale. we 230 2nd Deer., 
1869. 








“The trifling degree in which the demand has becn modified and ulicnations havo 
occurred, while showing the modcration of last settlement, may be chiefly accounted for 
by the fact that this large pergunnah is held almost entirely by four families—the 
Bunjarahs of Madho Tanda, tho Thakoor of Ghoongchaiee and Jutpoora, and tho 
Mussulmans of Shercpore. Owing to the extent of their estates, the deficiencies in. 
the culture of a doclining or over-assessed village are compensated by the larger culture 
of a prosperous or lightly-assessed one. 
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Detail of Increase. 


Rs. a. p. 

Resumption of rent per holding, — ... vs 21 8 0 
Detail of Decrease. 

Purchase in feo simple (Grant No. 1) we 200 0 0 


Remission on account of excessive demand, ... 1,148 0 0 


Total, .. 1,848 0 0 





“ The remission on account of oxcessive demand took placo in 35 villages,—all ! 
belonging to the same zemindar, and situated in the tract between tho rivers Chooka and 
Sardah—a region where, from calamity of climate, oultivation is searce and inhabitants 
are few, and where perhaps little local enquiry was made at the time of the last settle- 
ment. 


“There is only one case in which the proprietary right has been alienated for 
arrears of revenue. The details are given in the following statement, but the amount of 
arrears, owing to the destruction of records, &c. during the mutiny, can only be approxi- 
mately stated :— 














Amount of 
: ‘Government Mode | of | Amount of | Date of 
Name of Mchal. jumma. seinen alienation, | arrears. order. 
a pe Sia | 
Rughunathpore, vas ve 230 The whole ..,/Sale. _ 230 a Dect., 
859. 





“The trifling degree in which the demand has becn modified and ulicnations have 
occurred, while showing the moderation of last settlement, may be chiefly accounted for 
by the fact that this large pergunnah is held almost entirely by four fumilies—the 
Buvjarahs of Madho Tanda, tho Thakoor of Ghoongchaiee and Jutpoora, and the 
Mussulmans of Sherepore. Owing to the extent of their estates, the deficiencies in, 
the culture of a doclining or over-assessed village are compensated by the larger culture 
of a prosperous or lightly-assessed one, 
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Pergunnah Pilibheet. 


*¢ He (Mr. Head) accordingly greatly reduced the Government demand : the revenue 
us fixed by him according to Statement No. 4 amounted to Rs. 11,949, 


“This amount has been modified to’the extent shown in the following statement, 
which also exhibits the various causes which have increased or decteased the demands:— 


Abstract of modification of Government demand in Pergunnah Pilibheet. 
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Difference, ooo 6,487 1,691 eae eee cee ae “ eee 








Net Increase, soe 4,796 one eee oe ooo oe ode eee 


“ The annual reduction on account of over assessment is only Rs. 799, but it is 
extremely probable that a further reduetion would have been not only just but expedient 
in many of the following cases, where measures were adopted for the realization of the 
revenue which involved temporary or permanent alienation of proprietary right :— 

Statement of Villages sold for Arsears of Revenue and bought in by Government no 
Purchaser being forthcoming. 


Number of Villages. | Amount of arrears. , 





Rs. a p. 
Villages bought by Government, .., ove tu 5 1,110 6 8 





Statement of Villages purchased by and farmed to private parties. 





Rs. a. ps 

Sold by auction, soe oo. 8 « 568 1 3 
Transfer of puttees, —... oo 2 eos 304 10 1 
Farm, cae ee oe 3 wee 817 3 3 
Sequestration, ses oe | ous 42 0 1 
Attachment, eee ow I se 650 0 0 
Total, we 10 2,381 14 8 


“There wero 15 estates in which these extreme measures were adopted. Of these, 
5 still remain in the hands of the Government: fine properties were bought in by 
Government, as no person was willing to purchase. The landlords of other properties 
refused to engage at, last settlement; they were then given in farm, and, on the expiry af 
the farming lease, Government, in consequence of no one being willing to take them 
at the fixed jumma, ordered them to be held direct. As a gencral rule, these seven vil- 
lages have beon held by Government at a considerable loss, 





“Tt cannot be doubted that in thesc cases at loast the demand was excessive, and 
that relief, in the form of abatement, would have beon 9 more judicious measure than 
that adopted. 
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Pergunnah Pilibheet. 
‘ He (Mr. Head) accordingly greatly reduced the Government demand: the revenua 

us fixed by him according to Statement No. 4 amounted to Rs. 11,949. 
“This amount has been modified to'the extent shown in the following statement, 
which also exhibits the various causes which have increased or decteased the demands:— 
Abstract of modification of Government demand in Pergunnah Pilibheet. 
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“ The annual reduction on account of over assessment is only Rs. 799, but it is 
extremely probable that a further reduetion would have been not only just but expedient 
in many of the following cases, where measures were adopted for the realization of the 
revenue which involved temporary or permanent.alionation of proprietary right :— 

Statement of Villages sold for Arsears of Revenue and bought in by Government no 
Purchaser being forthcoming. 


Number of Villages. | Amount of arrears. 
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“There wero 15 estates in which these extreme measuros were adoptod. Of these, 
5 still remain in the hands of the Government: fine properties were bought in by 
Government, as no person was willing to purchase. The landlords of other properties 
refused to engage at last settlement; they were then given in farm, and, on the expiry af 
the farming lease, Government, in conscquonce of no one being willing to take them 
at the fixed jumuna, ordered them to be held direct. As a genoral rule, these seven vil- 
lages have beon held by Government at a considerable loss. 

“Tt cannot be doubted that in those cases at loast the demand was excessive, and 
that relief, in the form of abatement, would have been a more judicious measure than 
that adopted. 
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“Tt appears from these facts that the assessments were in some cases excessive, 
and that the settlement has not worked so well as that made by Mr. Head in Pergunnah 
Jehanabad. Jt must not, however, be supposed that the last settlement was a heavy 
one. In particular instances it was unevenly distributed. The villages over-assessed were 
situated, as a general rule, close to the Turrai, This is the more noteworthy from the 
fact that Mr. Head carefully and successfully guarded against this error when assessing 
similar estates in the adjoining Pergunnah of Jehanabad. 


‘¢ As a whole, the demand does not appear to have pressed more heavily than it was 
intended to, The landlords are prosperous and have accumulated property, and the 
increase in the cultivated area haa been very great.” 


Pergunnah Jehanabad. 


‘‘ As a wholo, Mr. Head’s settlements may be considered to have worked very well. 
It was, as he intended, light in the more unhealthy portions of the pergunnah where cul- 
tivation was sparse. 


“ Whilo fully admitting that a large amount of the increase in the cultivated area 
is due to the construction of works of irrigation, there can be no doubt that much of it is 
owing to tho judicious assessment of land revenue. In the rest of the pergunnah it 
may be justly characterized as moderate. 

‘‘ The number of cases in which it has been found necessary to adopt measures entail- 


ing permanent loss or temporary transfer of propriotary right for arrears of revonue are 
very few, and are exhibited in the following statement :— 




















She 

re 2 z ‘a Mode of aliens- | Amount in 

3 Name of Mehal. Jumma. 192 3 J tion. balance Order. 

3 . 
EA BEES 
% < 
Re. Rs. Rs. a. p- 
1 | Billaee Puseapoor, ove 508 20 Kham Tehscel,| 284 7 0 |S,B.B.15 9 &1 
2 | Bhoora Puttee, 1, eee 450 10° |Farm for 4 years,| 26612 0] ,, 20 31 51 
3 Do. dow LL jere vee 580 lo ake 110 14 0 » «8142 61 
4 | Poorayna, oo oe. 500 20 {Farm forlhyears,, 191 0 O7 ,, ” 
5 | Chutea Bhysaha, ... eve | 1,091 20 :, 8 - 478 1 O} yg 2 10 51 
6 | Nuguria Puttee Shimdee, ... 115 5 » 10 ¥y 449 3| » 29 486 
7 | Nisra Pattee, Ey oe 201 10 Sale. 185 0 0 » 21 9 54 
Total, ee | 8,445 tee eee 1,500 14 8 ve 





“The amount of balance for which theso measures were taken appears very small, 
and this, combined with the fact that all these alienations occurred during a period of less 
than two years, raises doubts whether they may not have beon resorted to unnecessarily, 
and that they might have been entirely prevented by a little management. However, 
be this as it may, the moderate naturo of tho settlement is evident by the fact that aliena- 
tion was resorted to in so few instances, 


“ Other strong evidence is afforded by the wealth accumulated by landlords. It is 
true that some wealthy families have entirely disappeared, but in each case there is clear 
and sufficiont cause, such as mad extravagance, rebellion, and the like, and in no case 
have I hoard the excessiveness of the Government demand alleged as a reason.” 

21. It will be observed that the assessments wero, as a rule, certainly moderate. 

22. The estimated rental on which they were based was Rs. 4,68,213 ; that of the 
present is Rs, 8,24,904,—z.¢., an increase of 76 per cent. within 30 years. 

23, The fixing of the present demand at 50 per cent. of assets has reduced the income 
of the landlords about 20 per cent, and if two-thirds of the rental had been now taken as 
revenue, the decrease would have been Rs. 2,74,968, or 46°4 percent. To realize this the 
best plan is to imagine the uproar if an income-tax to that extent had becn imposed. 


24, A reference to the minute by the Governor-General on the revenue adminis- 
tration of North-Western Provinces, dated 21st Septembor, 1815, paragraphs 28, 29, 
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“Tt appears from these facts that tho assessments were in some cases excessive, 
and that the settlement has not worked so well as that made by Mr. Head in Pergunnah 
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“‘ Whilo fully admitting that a large amount of the increase in the cultivated area 
is due to the construction of works of irrigation, there can be no doubt that much of it is 
owing to tho judicious assessment of land revenue. In tho rest of the pergunnah it 
may be justly characterized as moderate. 


‘* The number of cases in which it has been found necessary to adopt measures entail- 
ing permanent loss or temporary transfer of propriotary right for arrears of rovonue are 
very few, and are exhibited in the following statement :— 
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6 | Nuguria Puttee Shimdee, ... 115 5 » 10 y 44 9 3| , 29 456 
7 | Nisra Pattee, 8 toe 201 10 Sale. 185 0 0 ” 21 9 54 
Total, ow J 5,445 ter eee 1,500 14 8 rr) 





“ The amount of balance for which theso measures were taken appears very small, 
and this, combined with the fact that all these alienations occurred during a period of less 
than two years, raises doubts whether they may not have beon resorted to unnecessarily, 
and that they might have been entirely prevented by a little management. However, 
be this as it may, the moderate nature of tho settlement is evident by the fact that aliena- 
tion was resorted to in so few instances. 


“ Other strong evidence is afforded by the wealth accumulated by landlords. It is 
true that some wealthy families have entirely disappeared, but in each case there is clear 
and sufficient cause, such as mad extravagance, rebellion, and the like, and in no case 
have I heard the excessiveness of the Government demand alleged as a reason.” 


21. It will be observed that the assessments wero, as a rule, ccrtainly moderate. 

22. The estimated rental on which they were based was Rs. 4,68,213 ; that of the 
presont is Rs. 8,24,904,—z.¢., an increase of 76 per cent. within 30 years. 

23, The fixing of the present demand at 50 per cent. of assets has reduced the income 
of the landlords about 20 per cent, and if two-thirds of the rental had been now taken as 
revenue, the decrease would have been Rs. 2,74,968, or 46:4 percent. To realize this the 
best plan is to imagine the uproar if an income-tax to that extent had been imposed. 

24, A reference to the minute by the Governor-General on the revenue adminis- 
tration of North-Western Provinces, dated 21st September, 1815, paragraphs 28, 29, 
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and 36, will convince most men that the landlord or middlemen was the deliberate 
creation of Government. The following is an abstract of the passage quoted:— 


“In paragraph 28 the immemorial right of the ruling power toa certain proportion 
of the produce of every cultivated beogah is asserted.” In paragraph 29 the modes of 
realizing this share presenting themselves for choice are summarized into one—the 
ryotwarce system of Madras. 


2. The realization of the Government rights through the intervention of middle- 
men. bound by special engagement. 

After discussing the two, the “introduction of a class of middlemen” is adopted 
in paragraph 36, 

25. Whether it is a matter of public policy to destroy him is scarcely within the 
limits of the comments called for. 


26, That it would do so in a great dogree is scarcely open to question. In many 
districts the margin of cultivation has been reduced to a minimum. Properties have 
been largely sub-divided under the Native laws of inheritance, while the children have 
been brought up ina standard of comfort which they cannot or will not resign, and 
which was unknown to their ancestors. 


27. Those who reduced their expenditure would constitute a mass of decayed and 
discontented families remembering their former greatness, and indignant with the Gov- 
ernment which had within a century mado and marred them, The possessions of the 
rest. would eventually pass into the hauds of the moneyed classes, at prices diminishod 
in proportion to the increased demand on-thoestates. 


28. As regards the diserction to be left to the Settlement Officer, it seems hest 
to give him a fixed point, and allow him to report when he considers any variation on 
either side should be made from it. 

29. With reference to clause 2 of paragraph 4 of the letter under reply, as to 
whether the operation of the Rent Law in any way restricts tho full demand, it, in my 
opinion, depends very inuch on the officers and their tendencies. 

30. My experience is that the Courts are raising rents beyond the estimates of 
Settlement Otficors. I have known a landlord complain bitterly against a rental inci- 
dence of 14 annas per kutcha beegalassumed by the Scttlement Officer, and yet get 
the tenants raised en masse to one rupee per acre. 

31. Experience shows that a Court may imagine that if the revenue rises 
one-third, rents should at once be raised one-third also;—the danger and injustice is 
palpable. 

32, It is quite possible that in other districts there may be difficulty in getting 
rents raised through the Courts. Whatever they decide is practically final, for the Stamp 
Law and expenses attending an appeal to the High Court on such points almost prohibits 
its being made. It has always seemed to me, however, an anomaly that during settle- 
ment the appeal in adjusting rents should be to the Civil Court. 


33. In answer to paragraph 4, clause 3, it appears to me that the excellence of 
a settlement depends much on the way the circumstances of enhancoment of rent, not 
only in pergunnahs and circles, but also in villages, as considered and worked ont, 


34, It was a special point in Pilibheet, where enhancoments had been made, 
were being made, and where it was certain in other villages that they would be made 
shortly. Then to this had to be added the large culturablo aroa. It was impossible 
to draw a broad line there, and I doubt if it is so anywhere. 


35. In answer to paragraph 4, it appears to me inexpedient to Ieave the assess- 
ments open to re-adjustment pending the period of atemporary settlement. Theperiod of 
30 years is a fair one, and it appears highly impolitic to keep the minds of the agri- 
eultural classes continually unsettled by the chance of recurring revision of settlement 
at short periods. It may be safely said that thore is nothing which unsettles the whole 
mind of agicultural society so much as the progress of settlement operations, 
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Report by H. R. Wison, Esq., Settlement Officer of Budaon, dated the 13th 
March, 1872. 


* * * * * 


2, The points indicated by Government on which information is called for are 
noted as follows :— 


1st.—_PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 


“ Question L—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of aver- 
age rates, below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity.” 


8. Rents havo been gradually increasing since the introduction of Act X. of 1859 
in this district, and may be said to have increased since then to the extent of about 25 
per cent. 

4. It is, however, uncertain to what further extent they may riso, as this contin- 
gency depends much on tho rise and fall in the value of grain, consequent on favourable 
seasons, canal-irrigation, and opening out of means of communication by rail. 


5. Of canal-irrigation there is none in this district, but it is understood that a 
project for making a canal from the river Ramgunga is before the Government. At 
present irrigation is practised by means of wells, tanks, and streams; but whore these 
aro not available, the crops are dependent on favourable rainy seasons, 


6. The Rohilkhund Railway is not yet sufficiently advanced to have any cffeot 
on the value of produce. 


7. The district is well populated throughout, and there are no extensive tracts 
of land lying waste for want of an agricultural population, 


Acres, 
Old waste, as ae + 198,342 
Fallow, ae «oe 52,824 8. The oxtent of waste lands as ascertained at the 


Total,... 250,666 revision of settlement is noted as per margin. 


9. The value of landed proporty hag, as ascertained from actual transfers, risen 
in valuo about the same ratio as that of rents—viz., 25 per cent. The marketable 
value of land prior to the settlement was on an average Rs, 1,000 for every Rs. 100 of 
clear rental. ‘This has now risen to Rs. 1,250 or Rs. 1,300 for the same amount of 


assets. 


10, The district, like others, appears in a state of transition, and which cannot be 
said to have reached its limit. Under these circumstances, I do not consider it possible 
to determine any standard of rate below which a settlement in perpetuity can be made. 


“ Qustion II.—You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of 
a pormanent settlement, based on adequate ratos of rent, as explained in the preceding 
paragraph, but subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion 
to the increase of prices (see paragraph 33 of the Government of India letter). The 
staple by which the increaso of prices should be tested, the intervals, and tho mode of 
applying the test, are points on which opinions must be furnished, if such mode of 
settlement recommonds itself?” 


11, Tho expediency for a pormanent scttlement ig not recommended for reasons 
given in reply to Question I. 





2nd.—_ TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT. 


Question I.— Whether the present standard of asscssment of 50 per cent. of the 
rental assets is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to 
proprietors is excessive?” 
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12. The settlement of land revenue under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made 
Rs.a.p. at 66 per cent. of the rental to which 


Road Fund at | per cent. of jamma, oe 010 6 : 
School, do. do., Hes ae +». 010 6 the cesses marginally noted were 

arkarah at 4 cent. of j ee (0 . 
sooner, Vee 237 also added, making an aggregate 


177 9 i 
Putwarces’ fees at half anna per rupee on Rs, 100 of Rs. 70-9-7 per cent., leaving 
of rental, ... a ee + 8 2 0 Rs. 29-6-5 per cent. of the profits 


4 9 7. to the proprietors. 

13. Out of this the proprietors had to moet the calamities of seasons, incidental 
charges of the village choupal, oxpenses of some of the chief Hindoo and Mahomedan 
festivals, costs in law-suits against litigious sharers and defaulting tenants, to incur 
expenses for marriage and other domestic matters which we have no means of judging, 
but which must all be either provided for from tho Rs. 29-6-5 per cent. left of the assets, 
or raised by loans which often involve them in difficulties, out of which many ar cseldom 


released. 


14. It may be said that a large margin was left at the last settloment in extensive 
waste lands, the cultivation and produce of which lessened the pressure of a scttlement 
at 66 per cent. but I doubt whether, with allthis margin, the percentage was reduced 
to 50 per cent, 


Acris: 15. The total of waste londs at the past and present 
Roumer reat $,08,977 settlements is marginally noted, showing that about one-fifth 
——— has been cultivated during the currency of the late settle- 

Decrease, 1. woe 68,311 : 5 
ment, and leaying 250,666 acres still waste. Taken as a 
rule, the best lands are always broken up first; that which remains is retained for 
grazing grounds for village cattle, for the produco of fuel and thatching grass, as 


village-houses in this district are generally covered with thatch. 


16. Taking all these points into consideration, I do not think that a settlement 
based on half-rental assets is inadequate, or that it leaves too much to the proprietors, 
I would suggest that 50 per cent. of the assets be fixed as tho limit, but undor certain 
reservations, to be increased by the Board on reports furnished by Settlement Officors 
explaining their reasons for deviating from the general rulo. 


“ Quzstion IJ.—It should be stated whether tho operation of tho Rent Laws 
results in any measure in restricting the full domand for land revonue to which tho 
Government may be justly entitled. It will be remembered under this head that the 
success of much of the operations of the assessing officer is tested by the degroe in 
which they are upheld by decisions given undor the Rent Laws. Is it generally the 
case that rents upon tenants with rights of occupancy are not raised by the Courts to 
such a standard as (from facts noticed by tho Settlement Officer, such as agreement 
between parties, value of produce, rates of rent paid by tenants having no rights of 
occupancy, &c.) may seem equitable and fair? If no such goneral cause of obstruction 
exists, in what dogree does it exist? And what are the remedies, if any, which aro 
suggested to remove it ?” 


17. I do not consider that the operation of the Rent Law has in any measure 
restricted the demand of land revenue. The law, as noted in the paragraphs in reply to 
Quostion I., has been fully resorted to for enhancing rents, and in other cases these 
have been effected by mutual agreement between landlord and tenant, and the Govern- 
ment demand has been determined with reference to them, 


“ Quxstion III.—The extent to which, on thooretical grounds, in view of a settle- 
ment for a term of years’ enhancement of rent-rates beyond the present prevailing 
standard is, or may safely be assumed, as a basis of assessment, should next be stated. 
The expediency of assuming at time of settlement any considerable rise in rents which 
is prospective only—in other words, of taking for an indefinite term of years a larger 
share than usual of the existing rental assets—must be weighed here with especial 
reference to tho circumstanees of each district.” 
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18, I consider it a dangerous theory to assume any enhancement of rents 
beyond the prevailing standard as a basis of assessment, and 1 would not recommend 
any proposals calculated on such uncertain foundations. 


“ Question IV.—Tho expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement 
or readjustment during a term of temporary settlemont in consoquence of the diminished 
value of the precious metals, or other causes, such as those enumerated in paragraph 25 
of the Government letter, with the effect of canals and other public works upon the 
assessment of the land revenue, will come under this head.” 

19. I would not advocate the expediency of leaving assessment of land rovenue 
open to enhancement or revision during the period of a temporary settlement after it 
had been finally determined. Any improvements in the increase of assets derived from 
other sources, such as canal-irrigation, or by improved means of communication by 
railroads, should be met by demands from the profits of such sources, such as water- 
rates from canal-irrigation, and town dutios in large marketable towns where the produce 
is conveyed for sale. 





Report by KR. G. Curniz, Esq., Settlement Oficer of Shahjehanpore, dated 21st March, 
1872. 

Answer to Question I—I um decidedly of opinion that it is not possible to lay down 
any standard of average rates below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpe- 
tuity. 

I understand the question to mean average rates varying in each district and in 
different parts of the same district, according to thelocal peculiarities and qualitics of 
the soil, irrigation, crops, present and immediately prospective means of communication, 
&e., &e. ; for of course no standard of average rates could be laid down applicable to the 
whole North-Western Provinces, or to tho several districts of any ono single division. 


And as applying to scparate districts and different portions of them, I understand 
the question to be whether standards of average rates could be now made from existing 
and immediately approaching rents, and with duc respect to the now existing and 
immediately approaching status of those different parts on which to base an assessment 
which shall now at its commeneement be a fair or even very full half-asset assess- 
ment, and shall continue an approximately fuir half-asset assessment for atleast 25 or 30 
years, if not longer, so that no great sacrifice of prospective revenue (say only 30 years 
hence) is made by now assossing in perpetuity on the said requisite standard. And this, 
I say, is utterly impossible. 


I believe that in no part of the country have rents reached even their full present 
limit, and have certainly not risen to the level which they are likcly to reach within 
the next 12 or 15 years from now, or in the case of districts under revision from the 
date of completion of revision. Much less have rents risen to that level which they 
most assuredly will reach within the next 25 or 30 ycars, 


As regards this district (Shahjehanpore) the state of transition through which Mee- 
rut and Boolundshuhur are passing can scarcely be said to have commenced. Only that 
portion of it has commenced, which is the natural and inovitable consequence of a revision 
of the Government demand,—which portion, morcover, is foreseen and anticipated 
by every Settlement Officor, I refer to the waking up of the landlord community in 
general from a comparative state of rent lethargy which has existed for the last 15 or 
20 years of the expiring settlement,—from that happy-go-lucky state of unaltered rents 
and rates which is the rule rather than the exception where rents are in money, as in 
this district, and not in kind or by appraisemont, 

The other canses which together tended to bring about this extraordinary state 
of transition within so short a time in those districts do not yet exist here, as this 
district has been almost destitute of even passably decent roads or means of communication 
of any kind to within the last five years ; but now roads are being made, and the railway 
will shortly be opened through it. Without doubt the sudden change from an almost entire 
absence of means of communication to the existence of a railway through the middle 
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of the district and numerous metalled roads through it in various directions, will 
make a great revolution in the value of property, in prices, in productions, and in rents. 


Prices of course have risen enormously here, as elsewhere, during the last 30 years, 
and there is a cousiderable increase in the rent, irrespective of the increase due merely to 
extension of cultivation ; but there is no proportionate increase in rent and in money 
rates to the increase in prices: in fact there is very little actual increase in rates of 
rent, that is to say, there is no general advance in the rates themselves, 


The rates quoted, and found in individual cases as existing at last settlement, or 
at any time during tho last 30 years, are almost identically the same as those now exist- 
ing. Unfortunately there is nothing but the most superficial mention of rates in 
Mr. J. W. Muir’s and Mr. Rose’s reports of the last settlement, and I cannot therefore 
draw any detailed comparison between the then and the present rates, nor are there 
vernacular records in existence showing the then rentals and rates to a sufficient 
extent to give any results for large areas. 

But I have had comparative statements prepared, showing the areas and rentals 
at Fidda Ali’s supplementary measurement aud preparation of records, and those of 
the present measurement, and these perhaps illustrate my opinion better than a compa- 
rativestatement betweeen the rates and rentals at time of last and present settlements would 
have done :— 








CULTIVATED ABRRA IN 

















AORES, RENTALS. Rent-Rage per AcRE. 
2 
Name of Pergunnah s ; 
and Circle. & | Fidda Ali’s 
3S meusure- Prekent Of 20 years; Of present |Of 20 years|Of present 
ke ment 20 , ago. time. ago, time. 
Z years ago,  MeRaBteMars 
3 
A 
ge ff 
Rs. Rs. Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. 
Tilhur Terai, ... oe 7 18,143 19,458 66,452 79,848 | 8 197 41 9 
»  Bhoor, ... ase 103 30,814 35,892 63,885 70,813 2 #12 24 5 
Nigohee Domut, ose 32 7,668 8,492 22,353 24,185 | 2 147] 218 7 
i. Kymooa, és 31 6,122 6,974 16,669 18,121 2 116) 29 7 
Burragaon, owned by 
Bultane or ey, es 30 6,580 7,204} 92,252 24,017 8 61] 3 5 4 
Owned by others, ...| 40 7,236 8,194 26,959 29,123) 8 117] 8 8 10 
Total, we | 918 76,563 81,214 | 9,18,570 9,45,607 | 2 138| 38 0 4 
Increase 6 Increase 12% Increase 
per cent, per cent. 61 percent. 


4 





These measurements of Fidda Ali’s were made 9 and 10 years after the settlement, 
after all the excitement and disturbance in rates and rentals which accompanies, and for 
a few years succeeds a revision of settlement had subsided, and 20 years ago from 
now—~a sufficiently long period to allow of considerable progress being exhibited. 


But what is the result? A considerable increase in rental (12% per cent.) duc to 
extended cultivation, but an increase in rent-rate in only one of the three pergunnahs, and 
an actual decrease in rent-rate in the other two. These villages have not boen selected 
with the view or intention of obtaining any certain result and upholding a preconceived 
opinion, but as those in which there was little or no “seer” to spoil the calculation, and 
in which there had been no yery considerable increase in area, and in which the rentala 
were believed to bo reliable. The papers of 20 years ago are not in existence for 
Yehseels Shahjehanpore and Julalabad. , 


The rates mentioned by Mr. Lowther (pages 295, et seg., Selections from Revenue 
Records, North-Western Provinces, 1818-20) as existing in 1818 are very much the same 
as those mentioned by me in my rent-rate report of Tehseel Shahjehaipore in 1869, 
the only real difference being that I have entered into greater detail for each pergun- 
nab and denomination of soil, whereas Mr. Lowther’s returns are very condensed. But 
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no one could now say, looking at Mr. Lowther’s rates,—‘ Oh, yes, those rates may have 
possibly existed 50 or 60 years ago, but that is all changed now. On the contrary, 
there appears to have been very little change.” 


There is no such thing as the 4 anna per kutcha beeguh rate of 30 and even of 50 
years ago not existing now, but having been replaced by a 5 or 6 anna rate, nor have 
the hjgher rates advanced at all proportionately with the increase in prices and the depre- 
ciation of silver. 


Doubtless when the areas are looked into to which these various rates are applied, they 
have increased, but so has the total cultivated area; but nothing of this sort is found, 
that the generality of lands which were 30 years ago paying 8 annas per kutcha beegah 
are now paying 10 annas, or that those which were paying 12 anoas are now paying a 
rupee. There has been no general and wholesale advance as might have been fairly 
expected, and hence there is no adequate relation hetween existing rents and the value 
of the present produce as compared with the rent-rates of 30 years ago, and the then 
value of the produce. 


For instance, the average harvest price of wheat for the first decade of the past 
settlement was Re, 0-14-10 per maund of 80fbs, but the prices were high at commence- 
ment of the decade owing to the famine of 1837 to 1839 A. D., and this has affected the 
average of the whole decade. The average of the second decade is Re. 0- 10-6 for 80 tbs. of 
wheat, and for the third decade it is Re. 1-2-3, and for the last 5 years of the third decade 
Re, 1-4-6, being an increase in value between the first and third decade of 23 per cent.; 
between the second and third decade of 73 per cent.; and between the second and the last 
5 years of third deeade of 95 per cent., aud there is still a steady upward tendency in 
prices, the average of the last 3 years since the end of the abovenamed third decade being 
slightly in excess of the average of the last 5 years of that decade. 


In Tehseel Shahjehanpore the average cultivation rent-rate was 30 years “ago 
Rs, 2-10-6, and is now Rs. 3-3-4 per acre, being an increase of Re. (}-8-10 per acre, or 
20:78 per cent. In Pergunnah Nigohee, the average harvest prices being the same, 
the average cultivation rent-rate of last settlement was Rs. 2-7-3 per acre, and now it 
is Rs, 2-15-11, being an increase of Re. 0-8-8 per acre, or 22°08 per cent. 


The cause of this state of things, that the rates of rent have not increased at all 
proportionately with the increase of prices is, I believe, to be explained by the almost 
entire absence of payment in kind or by appraisement, the rents being entirely in money 
except only for very poor or bad lands which the cultivators wont take at a money- 
rent, butonly on division of the actual produce. As far back as 1818, by Mr. Lowther's 
report, it appears that very little payment in kind existed, and there is even less now, 
in fact none to speak of. Hence the variations of the harvest prices bave not been forced 
on the zemindars and cultivators, and rents have not adjusted themselves spontaneously 
aa is the case in those districts where payment in kind or by appraisement of crop con- 
vertible into cash at the existing harvest rates obtains. “ Autatis mutandis,” this 
accounts for the enormous increase in rent in the Boolundshuhur and I believe also in 
the Meerut District. For there the asamees and zemindars fully realized the effect of 
the rise in prices on their rents, They saw and felt, each in his own way, that, whereas 
a maund of wheat had lately been worth only about 10 to 12 annas, it suddenly 
became worth from Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0, and the share of the zemindar in the produce 
($ or 3th or 4rd, as the case might be) was known and acknowledged, whereas here it 
is simply unknown and never thonght of. And this no doubt is, and must continue to 
be, a very greut obstacle to the rise of rents, either by mutual agreement or by aid of 
the courts at all proportionate to the rise in prices. 


In point of population and proportion of cultivated to culturable area, this dis- 
trict, is not below the average, and, indced, as regards population, if Pergunnah Khotar, 
which is near the Terai, and contains a considerable amount of forest be oxcepted, 
ranks amongst the highest in the North-Western Provinces. 
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Tho Census Report of 1865 gives 2 total population of 915,984 (after deduct- 
ing Poorunpvor, which has been transferred to Pillibheet, and part of Khotar to 
Kheree) and an avorage of 501 per square mile. The only pergunnah in which the 
average is under 450 per sqaure mile is Khotar, where it is as low as 259. My own 
returns of area and population are not complete for the whole district; but for those 
pergunnahs for which they are complete, the population is shown to be rather less than 
that of the ceneus of 1865, and the average per square mile comes out still lower in 
consequence of a slight increase in the total areas added to a decrease in the popula- 
tion returns. By my scttlement returns, which I believe are more correct than the 
census of 1865, the smallest average population per square mile of any pergunnah, 
excepting Khotar, is in Nigohee (411) as it also is in the Census Roport, but 456 
instead of 411, and no other pergnnnah has under 450. For the three Tehseels of 
Shahjehanpore, Julalabad, and Tilhur, for which the papers of new measurement are 
ready (Tehscel Powayen alone being excepted), the total assessable area culturable 
and cultivated amounts to 640,039 acres, of which 4,97646 acres (772 per cent.) are 
cultivation, and 142,393 acres (224 per cent.) are culturable, including baghs and 
newly-abandoned waste (fallow). 


The improved means of communication have already been mentioned to be the 
railway and metalled roads, which will doubtless work a great revolution in value of 
lands, prices, and rents, within the next 15 or 20 years. As regards improved means 
of irrigation there is a talk of a Sardah Canal ; but I am one of the heretics who dis- 
believe in the advantages to be derived from it, and think it will do more harm than 
good. 


Answer to Question 2.—As a make-shift and “dernidr résort” to avoid the great 
sacrifice of revenue which must ensue from the formation of a permanont settlement, . 
without some such reservation, I am of opinion that a re-adjustment of the demand 
in proportion to the increase of prices is the best that could be proposed. But I am 
decidedly in favour of retaining 30-year terminable settlements, at present at least, and 
until the communications of the country have been prened up by railways. 


The staple by which the increase of the prices should be tested would nae and 
L believe all over Rohilkbund, be wheat, as ‘the proportion of wheat to the cultivated 
area ranges from 30 to 36 per cent. in different perguanals, and far exceeds the aren 
of any other crop. The prices of other crops are also regulated to a great extent by 
the price of wheat, and can always be known to within a very small margin of error 
by ascertaining the price of wheat. 


This district (Shabjebanpore) certainly is so backward in rents and means of 
communication, in addition to there being large areas of reclaiinable waste lands in 
various parts of it, that a permanent settlement, with the reservation even of ratcablo 
inercase of revenue in proportion to the increase of prices, is quite out of the question 
now. Theamount of culturable waste, putting Pergunnah Khotar out of the question, 
is perhaps the most unimportant of the reasons in the scale against this district being 
ripe for a permanent settlement. 


Answer to Question 3.—In considering the question of whether the share of rental- 
assets left to proprictors at 50 per cent. or half-assets assessment is excessive, it must 
be borne in mind that the Government. demand is collected with great punctuality, and 
no delay or evasion worthy of the nume is permitted. Whatever the calamities of 
the season (excepting only downright famine) the Government demand must be punc- 
tually wet, whether the rent has been collected from the cultivator or not; even in 
extreme cases, such as that of famine, the immediate collection is only temporarily sus- 
pended, and collection of the delayed balance, together with the recently-due instalment, 
succeeds before there is a possibility of things having righted themselves, und before the 
proprietor has received eyen a moicty of his own rent. 

als 
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The punctuality and unavoidability of payment of theinstalments of Government 
revenue must never be lost sight of. The margin of profit allowed by the half-asset 
assessment is doubtless sufficient and liberal in good seasons, and while all goes well, 
but it is not sufficient to allow of proprietors laying by in‘a good season, a surplus to 
moet with promptitude and without borrowing, or somo considerable privation, the regu- 
lur-instalments, evon,after but a partially indifferent season. Government might take 
70 per cent. in a good season if it would reduce its demand to 30 or 35 per cent. in a 
bad season, and the zemindars and asamees would all be better off than they are now— 
even if there were four good seasons to one bad one, and Government received and 
the zemindars paid (and collected proportionately from their asamees) a net 62 per 
cont, on the 5 years, instead of 50 per cent. on the same period annually. 


Assuming, however, that the collections and payments must be uniform and punc- 
tual, this fact must be kept steadily in view in discussing the adequacy or the reverse 
of the half-asset assessment, or whether the share of rental assets thereby left to the 
proprietors is more than is necessary. 


It must also be remembered that it is not a net 50 per cent. that is left to the 
zemiudar by any means, but that out of this nominal one-half of rental assets have to 
be met all risks of collection—such as bad debts of cultivators who have died or failed 
and decamped, and uncollected arrears standing over from year to year, which are far 
from merely nominal, but are, on the contrary, regular and unavoidable appendices. 


There are also all the expenses of management and collection besides the regular 
contribution towards the pay of the village accotintant at generally 5 per cent., some- 
times as high as 6 per cent., and ihe local cesses at’ 10 per cent. on the jumma ; these 
two items alone taking 15 per cent. out of the gross 50 left to the proprietor. Under 
no circumstances, therefore, can the share of the rental left to the proprietor be correctly 
called 50 per cent., but rather 424 per cent. In the case of small sharers, this is further 
reduced by 2} per cent. by the compulsory payment of 5 per cent. on the jumma to 
the lumberdar. 


The sales and farms for arrears of revenue, and the transfers of property by sale 
and mortgage due to severity of assessment are, in this district, I believe, below the 
average of Rohilkhund, or any part, or tho whole of the North-Western Provinces. 
The reason of this has not to be sought for far. The assessment was at nominally 
about 66 per cent. as a rule. I am convinced it was considerably less, and whatever it 
was, even in the heaviest assessed pergunnah, it was a reduction. 


The whole of the district (with the exception of Pergunnah Bangaon assessed in 
Futtehgurh, and subsequontly transferred to tho Julalabad Tehseel, of which mention 
will be-made soparately) was assessed by Mr. Muir, and the only two pergunnahs in 
which that assessment was a heavy one—nearer 70, I think, than 66 por cent. on the 
whole—were Julalpoor and Burragaon; but in both of these Mr. Muir’s assessment 
was a very considerable reduction on the previous one, 19 and 14 per cent. respectively. 
Apparently, this roduction was regulated so as to meet the special cases where relief 
was most needed, and the “ mouzahwar”’ jummas were assessed more with a view 
to the capabilitics of the proprictors to pay, than with any decided proportion between 
the Government demand and the rental assets. 


In support of my views, I quote paras. 11, 12, and part of 14 of Mr. J. W. Muir’s 
Settlement Report :— 


“11, Having thus given a short statement of the capabilities of each of the per- 
gunnahs, and of the people belonging to them, I now come to explain the state in which 
I found them as regards the assessment. When I pronounce them all to have been 
jabouring under the pressure of a very heavy assessment, my assertion will not be 
startling to any one acquainted with the condition of Rohilkhund. The pergunnahs in 
question, till the 4th Settlement, formed part of Zillah Bareilly, and underwent the 
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same process of settlement in former times which that district did. It is well known that 
the Bareilly District was ovor-assessed, and that by Regulation VII. of 1822 settlements, 
by summary scttlements, and by settlements under Regulation IX. of 1833, reductions 
of which the aggregate may be stated at two lakhs, have at difforent times been granted. 
The seven pergunnahs of Shabjehanpore, now settled, had hitherto been favoured with 
but little relief, and it is thereforo not to be wondered at that, on a total jumma of 
Rs. 4,66,679, I have now allowed abatements amounting in all to Rs. 79,887.” 


“12. The ovor-assossment of these pergunnahs may be traced in a great measure, 
more particularly in three tehsooldaree divisions out of tho four, to the great increase - 
of revenue that was imposod under former settlements, the enbancement. of jumma since 
1210 being more than the resources of the majority of estates were adequate to. The 
fresh revision of the assessment, particularly at the third and fourth settlements, was 
made the means of raising the jumma as much as possible—an object, tho furtherance of 
which was enjoined as the peculiar duty of’ all the perguanah tehiscel officers, particu- 
larly of the canoongoes. To the latter rewards even were held out, and accordingly, it is 
said that Dheeres Dhur, tha canoongoe of Mehrabad, received the present of an elephant 
from Mr. Trant, for his exertions in being instrumental in raising the jumma of that 
pergunnah at the fourth settlement. The consoquence of these enlargements of assess - 
ment has been, that the people have been kept in poverty ever since; that numbers of 
malgoozars have boen ruined; and that, except in favourable seasons, great difficulty 
has been experienced in the realization of the revenue.”’ 


14, “The condition in which Lfound the people of the different pergunnahs as I 
visited them, one after another (indopendent of the consideration of temporary ombar- 
rassments arising out of the past calamitous season), proved how much they stood in 
need of alleviation of assessment. The groat mass of the proprietors are in circumstances 
of extreme indigence, caused, I have reason to believe, principally by the heaviness 
of the jumma. The Thakoors of Mehrabad, Khera Bujherah, and Julalpore, and the 
Puthans of Tilhur, are alike impoverished. The exceptions of wealthy malgoozars are 
very fow, and those of this description met with appear to have gained their substance 
from other sources than the profits of their estates. It is matter of surprise how, 
under such circumstances, the jumma)was realized, but this it was found had only 
‘been done with very great difficulty and distress to the people. Things, however, 
had come to a crisis, and could not have gone on much longer without a reduction of 


assessment.” 


In the other pergunnahs of the district, not included in the foregoing quotations 
(omitting only Pergunnah Khotar in which population and cultivation were spreading, 
and half the pergunnah was jungle), thore was also a reduction—viz., of Rs. 40,069 — 
on a former jumma of Rs. 5,67,126, or 7 per cent. 


The only part of this district that can be taken as a sample of the result of a 66 or 
70 per cent. of assets assessment is Pergunnah Bangaon, which, on being transferred to 
Tehscel Julalabad, was incorporated into Porgunnah Julalabad, and was not kept as a 
separate perguanah. It was transferred just before the revision of Mr, Robinson’s 
assessment of the Futtchgurh District for reduction took place, and in justice should 
have been included in it, but was not. It contained 51 villages, in 25 of which farms 
for arrears of revenue, and sales and mortgages, to outsidors occurred during the term of 
settlement chiefly in tho early part of it, exclusivo of the private sales and mortgages 
amongst the various members of the Rajpoot proprietary communities. I quote the 
following from my rent-rate report of Tehseel Julalabad :—“ Theso sales and mortgages do 
not include any of the transactions amongst the brotherhood which have been numerous, 
but apply only fo dealings with outsiders, Strange to say there have been no auction 
sales for balances; they appear to have been warded off by the combiued efforts of the 
shareholders, and by the many transfors which have taken place privately amongst 


themselves.” 
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The assessment here was in name and reality 70 per cont., and would kave been 
still more ruinous to tne proprietors than it was, but for a very considerable margin of 
culturable waste, and the fact of the cultivated area increasing from 21,399 acres at 
Mr. Robinson’s assessment to 25,148 acres ut the late measurement, and the jumma which 
had fallen at settlement at the rate of Rs, 2-4-4 per cultivated acre coming down to 
Re, 1-15-0. 


Although such great reductions were granted by Mr. Muir, and although on the 
whole his assessment was a light one, and below 66 per cent., yet in almost every per- 
gunnah further reductions were found absolutely necessary in special instances,—e.g., in 
Tehscel Shahjehanpore Rs. 797 in- ten villages; in Pergunnah Nigohee Rs. 2,402 in 
42 villages; in Pergunnah Julalpore Rs, 576; in Pergunnah Khera Bujhera Rs. 1,593, 
in Pergunuah Burragaon Ks. 571. 


As to the question, whether the Government share of the rental should, as a matter of 
public policy, be in all cases limited to 50 per cent., I am of opinion that it should not be, 
but that a divergence should be allowed on both sides—viz., that in the case of large com- 
munities consisting of a great number of shareholders, whose sole occupation is cultiva- 
tion, some relaxation below the full 50 per cont. should bo openly acknowledged, and not 
be merely loft to the discretion of tho Settlement Officer, and to the chances of his being 
soft or hard-hearted. I recommend 50 per cent. on halt’ assests being retained as the 
rule for all ordinary villages and average properties; that for coparcenary estates, 
where proprietors are numerous, the percentage be 40 as a minimum, when there is, at 
the half-asset rate, a very considerable increase in revenue, otherwise ordinarily 45 por 
cent; and for large estates, the gross incomo of which is over six thorfsand rupees, where 
the proprietor is a speculator or money-lender, and is not a landed proprietor by 
profession or descent, the percentage be 55. J would not include in this category 
the old landed proprietors of name, and position, and influence, who have a 
position to maintain, and who are really landed gentry, dependent on their ostates 
for their livelihood, and not merchants or traders. But whero the assessment is 
45 per cent, it must be clearly and openly stated, otherwise, us all calculations of a 
zemindar’s means are made on the Government jumma he pays, and the one invariable 
gauge for estimating a zemindar's means and profits is the amount of the Government 
revenue paid by him, all other rates, and taxcs of every kind and description, will be 
raised upon such zemindar under a misapprehension of his assessment having been made 
at half assets. These changes would nocessitate an alteration of the Cesses Act (XVIII. 
of 1871), as therein the gross assets are estimated at double the jumma. 


Doubtless Settlement Officers havo very great discretion in individual cases allowed 
to them now, but. then it is quite undefined beyond the “ about half-assets, and mind 
you dont under do it, or over do it.” The exercise of this discretion, as I have 
observed, depends mainly on whethor the Settlement Officer has 2 hard or soft heart, 
and also as to how far he is carried away by the set of opinion of the time, just now the 
great outcry in some of the papers of the wholesale sacrifice of revenue. Certainly 
some margin should be given for assessment below 50 per cent. for large proprietory 
hodies, and it is not fair on the Settlement Officer to throw the entire responsibility on 
him of using his own diseretion, without giving him some distinct limits within which 
the discretion is to be exercised. Undoubtedly the half-asset rules aro needlessly 
liberal, and the assessments at thoso rates leave au unnecessarily large margin of profits 
to the non-resident banking and money-lending speculators and investors in landed property— 
profits moreover to which they have no claim or title. There would be no fear of the 
assessment at 55 per cent. being so high, that, in the event of subsequent disintegration 
of the estate, the jummas on individual mouzahs would be too heavy and so dispropor- 
tionately large, with reference to the assets, that the revenue could not be borne by and 
collected from any such mouzahs when separated from the original property, 
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The following table prepared for Tehseel Shahjehanporo shows the average inci- 
dence of the present demand on petty proprietors, as well as on those who are not petty 
proprieters but proprictors of average estates for this tehseel and district :— 
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By this it will be seen that, in the case of petty proprictors,. the average rate 
per recorded proprietor of surplus rental is only Rs, 27-12-0 per annum, and Rs. 2-5-0 
per mensem, out of which have to be met all incidental expenses, arrears, &c., &c. 


This average is, however, very greatly reduced, below what is a fair average of the 
ordinary petty proprietors by containing 21 coparéenary villages, in which the numbers 
of the shareholders are very large—no less thun 1,159,—and the average cultivated area 
per shareholder 11 acres, Government revenue, plus cesses, Rs, 16-0-0, and balance of 
assets Ry. 11-14-0 per annum, and Re. 0-15-9 per mensom. It is very evident that 
these pettiest of proprictors cannot subsist on their property, and it is the cause of such 
us those—for an assessment at 40 or 45 per cont,—that I haveurged. After deducting 
these pettieat of proprietors from tlio detail already given of “petty proprietors,” the 
averages of “ petty proprictors”’ are as follows per individual recorded shareholder (not 
per separate member of tumily) :— - 
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In the same way if the largest proprietors —viz., those who own more than one 
entire village—be climinated from ‘ the others, not petty proprietors,” the average is 
very considerably reduced, viz., to about double of that given just above. From this it 
will be seen that the share of the rental left to the proprietors, omitting—(1) the pettiest 
and (2) the well-to-do and wealthy, who are the exceptions to the rule, varies between 30 
and 80 per individual recorded proprietor per annum, aud out of this have to be met, 
as already several times mentioned, all expenses and losses, which redace the surplus 
profit left for food and clothing very considerably, the exact amount cannot of course 
be stated. Does it appear from this that too large a margin of profits is left to the 
proprietor by the half-asset rate of assessment? 1 say decidedly not. Here, too, 1 must 
explain that I selected the Tehscel of Shahjchanporg, solely because it is the only ong 
in which the records are sufficiently advanced or complete to allow of such details being 
prepared. It must also be remembered what great labour is necessary to obtain these 
details ; for it was necessary to abstract the various shares for every individual for every 
mehal—v/z., 739 mehals and 8,823 individuals,—and to exerciso the greatest caution that 
the name of the samo individual did not appear twice over. 


Answer to Question No. 4,—In this district there was comparatively little enhance- 
ment under Act X. prior to the commencement of settlement work, and generally the 
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enkancement decreed was almost nominal, though in some few cases rates wero raised 
most excessively. 

The approaching settlement was in part the cause, but no doubt a good deal was 
due to the belief generally prevailing taat the Appellate Court was opposed to any 
enhancement, and that any decision decreeing considerable enhancement had but little 
chance of standing on appeal. There was, perhaps, but little foundation for this belief, 
but it generally obtained and affected the conduct of the parties, and, no doubt, to some 
extent that of the subordinate Courts. 


For some years before settlement operations commenced, I believe, almost all real 
enhancement was carried out privately without the intervention of the Courts, and 
enliancement so carried out is slow and ‘gradual. 


I believe, then, that there was a partial check to enhanéement of’ rent for several 
years, but this cannot be attributed to the natural results of the operations of the rent 
laws, and I do not think that the Government demand for land-revenue has been thereby 
restricted ; full rent-rates being assumed for assessment where low, rates now prevail. 


In many cases where the enhancement of rent subsequent to assessment has been 
most heavy, I have found that the zemindars had 6 or 8 years previously sued for 
enhancement, and the claims had either been dismissed, or but very litle enhancement 
decreed, but a full rental had been assumed for assessment. 


I do not think that the rent laws restrict the Government demand to any material 
extent, but I consider that the rent laws do-restrict the necessary enhancement of rent 
subsequent to assessment, and unnecessarily tie the:hands of the Settlement Officer. 


As far as my experience goes, landlords invariably sue under Clause 1 of Section 
XVIL, on tho ground that the rates paid are lower than those prevailing in the neigh- 
bourhood. Clause 2 of Section XVII. is, I fancy, almost a dead letter in these provinces. 


During seven years pretty constant enhancement work, I have ucver had a case 
under Clause 2 instituted before me, and there has never yet, to my knowledge, been 
any important ruling under the clause inthe North-Western Provinces’ High Court. 
The only reported cases I know of area few from canal districts, in which the claim 
was based on an increase in productive powers due to ecanal-irrigation. . 


I know of no caso based on the increased value of the produce, by far the most. 
important of the two grounds included in the clause. The zemindars and revenue agents 
do not as yet understand the clause, and we are still in doubt as to the interpretation of 
the clause that may be adopted by tho High Court, though probably the Court will 
eoncur with the celebrated Full Bench Ruling of the Calcutta Court enunciating ‘ the 
proportion theory,” though Sir Barnes Peacock, the only dissenting Judge, doubted the 
applicability of the rule to the North-West as likely to interfere with the Government 
revenne, and materially affect the next settlement. 

Suits under this clause would be still more dependent on individual opinions and 
bias than those under Clause 1. Cloar proof cannot always be procured, and from the 
same data tho most opposing conclusions can bo drawn according to the viows held by 
the person using the data. Thus the Indian Observer argues that the history of 
prices in these provinces shows a series of violent oscillations rather than any per-~ 
manent rise ; while Settlement Officers have commonly estimated the rise at 40 or 50 per 
cont., and Mr. Crosthwaite, in Etawah, as high as 100 per cent. during the term of settle- 
ment, and in this report it is shown to be 95 per cent. 

This clause only meets the case of low rents of long standing, but in tracts whore 
rents have remained unchanged since settlement, should be generally used by the land- 
lords. 

My experience in this district has been chiofly in enhancement claims following 
assessment, and instituted on the ground in Clause 1, and only in the last year or two 
has any difficulty been experienced. When I took up enhancement work in 1869-70 
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in the tehseol first assessed, the: tenants in village after village agreed readily to what- 
ever rates I suggested, very commonly themselvos fixed rates that to me appeared too 
high, and enhancement could then have been carried out.to a very much greater extent 
than was requisite. The preceding seasons had bean most exceptionally favourable to 
the cultivators, as in this district we had fair crops in each harvest, und scarcity else- 
where caused very high harvest prices. 


Now we have had a couple of years of lower harvest prices, and high prices in the 
interval at the time when tenants effect their loans, and thoro has boen injury from 
excessive rain, much sickness, and great loss of cattle. 


Some of the poor land recently broken has again become fallow, the cultivators 
are in a depressed state, aud little inclined to agree willingly to enhancement, and hence 
ulmost every case is disputed by some ut Ieust of the tenants. 


I think that, under the existing Jaw, Settlement Officers are placed in a false posi- 
tion. 


This work is made over to them presumably as being specially fitted for the work 
by their intimate knowledge of the soils and rent-rates, and then they are expected to 
decide the cases without using their personal knowledge. A Settlement Officer should 
be allowed openly to use his’ personal knowledge of the village and its rates, and of the 
tract generally, whether acquired before or during the trial of the case. 


Asit is, the Officer trying the case-has commonly a more intimate and accurate 
knowledge of the rent-rates provailing than could possibly be acquired in any particular 
case, but be properly ought to decide on the evidence brought by the parties. He can 
only properly usc his owa information by tnaking a personal local investigation during 
the trial, and this can sel dom be done. 


T also think that the rent-rates assumed for the village at assessment should be 
presumed to be fair—eithor party being permitted to prove them unfair. 


The Settlement Officer’s onquiries for assessment, and his deductions therefrom, 
are not in form to be readily put inte the shape of legal proof, and, in fact, we have 
now to attempt to prove, by an imperfeet enquiry, what has already been proved by a 
snore extended and trustworthy investigation. 


In this district enhancement of revenne is generally considered by the people to 
he the best ground for aclaim to enhance rent, though sometimes the tenants allow the 
landlord's claim to a rental double the revenue, and sometimes to an enhancement of 
rent equal to tho enhancement of revenue, commonly the parties persist in disputing 
solely as to the justice of the claim on these grounds, being quite unable to under- 
stand that the assessment of the revenue is legally a matter quito irrelevant to the 
claim. 


In his decision in a case appealed from me, the Judgo recorded his opinion that 
the existing Jaw is defective in not allowing Settlement Officers to use the sources of 
information open tothem. This case had, I think, been remanded for the preparation 
of a statement of individual fields in the form prescribed by the Board’s Circular. 


I have tried, as far as possible, to fix rates only on the average rates paid over 
large areas, and have little faith in statements of exemplar fields. In the pergunnah 
from which | have recently had most of my enhancement work, rates vary most capri- 
ciously from field to field, and a “ nuksha choumenda” may show, or be made to show, 
any result, 


Ishould prefor seeing the Settlement Officers freed from the necessity of con- 
forming to Act X. rules, and from the control of the Civil Courts, and permitted to 
fix rent as they now fix revenue on the fullest consideration of all causes affecting the 
cireumstances of the land, and it appears to ime that any arguments justifying appeal 
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to the Civil Courts, should be almost eqnally forcible in juatifying a similar appeal 
from the assessment of the revenue. 


The foregoing reply to this question was written, at my request, by my Assist- 
ant, Mr. Butt, and 1 agree with him in every particular. I have already mentioned 
in a previous part of this report that rents in this district are entirely in money, and 
that they have been so for so long a time that the proportion which the rent is sup- 
posed to bear to the.produce is unknown, and no'proof of it could be obtained. 


In Barcilly, where commutation cases from payment in kind to money ronts is 
being Jargely carried out, there is not this difficulty. There the rates in commutation 
eases run some 30 per cent. (so Mr. Moens tells me, and I asked him expecting such 
areply) above the existing money rates fur similar lund; and of course the existing 
money rates can at once be raised to those fixed in commutation cases. I propose 
obviating a good deal of this drawback and inconvenience of the information about 
rents obtained by the Settlement Officer not being brought into play in enhancement 
cases by making the investigation into the pergunnah average ront-rates deduced 
from large areas of soils a judicial proceeding, the correctness of the deduced soil-rates 
being authenticated by the signatures of the proprietors and village accountants. 
Then, I believe that this proceeding, as a whole, and special selected instances of 
similar and neighbouring villages contained therein, may legally be quoted as proof by 
the officer before whom the cuhancemont case under the Act is tried. But even this 
will not help us beyond levelling up low rates to what exist elsewhere in the vicinity ; 
for the rates assumed as basis of assessment in advance of the actual deduced rates 
will, of course, not be allowed by tho Civil Courts, I also think that the fairness of 
the proceeding is open to great cavil and imputation of u grasping at stamp revenue 
when the proprietors see that the Settlement Officers, with a mere stroke of the pen, 
ean assume any rates they like in reason (or to them out of reason) for assessing 
revenue, and whon they ask for those rates on their cultivators, they find that the Scttle- 
ment Officers refer them to the Act, and that the potition has to be presented on a very 


heavy stamp. 


Answer to Question 5.—The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, enhancement 
of rent-rates beyond the present prevailing standard is assumed by me as a basis of 
assessment, as well as the extent to which, in my opinion, it may safely be assumed, is the 
full limit to which rent-rates will rise immediately on the declaration of the revised 
jummas—that is to say, within a period of two or at the outside three years from the com- 
mencement of the new assessments. This limit and amount it is not easy to fix, and it 
cannot be defined by any universally applicable percentage or proportion in excess of 
existing rates. Nor can any one general theory for calculating it be maintained 
which shall be universally applicable. But the point to be kept in view, and to be 
obtained according to the varying circumstances of the case, is the level which will 
be reached in the general rise of rates which is inseparable from, and immediately 
consequent upon, the rovision of the Government demand. In some districts, but 
less here, for reasons already explained in answers to previous questions, than even 
in neighbouring districts, the relative proportion between rents aud prices, and the 
gradual rise of rates during the last ten years, may be the theory to be worked out. 
The theory ofactual transactions within the space of a few years, unless those transactions 
apply to very largo and extended areas, and can be shown to be more than mero arbi- 
trary enhancement on tenants-at-will, is, I consider, extremély unsafe. But each of 
these may be, and all are here taken into considoration in estimating the probable 
immediate rise which may be reasonably expected, and in calculating the antici- 
pated level which rates will reach withint hree years after commencement of revised 
assessments. , 

Any assumption of riso in rents beyond this, based even on the most plausible 
grounds, I look upon as dangerous and to be guarded against. It would be far better 
to raise the rate of assessment above half-assets than to allow any such anticipation 
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of rise in rents, which can only be roughly guessed at, and which allows scope for 
subordination of probabilities to preconceived opinion. Even, if it was possible to 
ascertain, with accuracy, what the rise of rents will be during the courso of tho settle- 
ment, and to calculate (with the accuracy of the most skilful actuary) with over such 
nicety the fair proportion thereof to be assumed now, and the assessment be made at 
50 per cent. thereof, that is not what is usually understood by an assessmont at half- 
assots. Moroover, if the assessment was now fixed at 50 per cent. of such amount, it 
would not be bearable but must break down. Besides which the hypothesis is 
impossible and absurd. Then how much moro absurd would it be to allow such a 
calculation to be made by guess-work. 


Answer to Question 6.—I am also convinced of the extreme inexpediency of leaving 
the assessments open to enhancement or adjustment during a term of temporary settle- 
ment with reference to change in prices, depreciation of silvor, &. It would be 
far preferable, in my opinion, to return to the shorter terms of settlement, even to terma 
of 12 or 15 years, rather than to meddie in any way with the lease during its currency. 
I believe that the amount of profit accruing in hard cash to Government would be but 
small on the whole, and utterly inadequate to, and incommensurate with, the amount 
of suspicion and ill-feeling which would be created thereby. Also that the consequence 
would be a very considerable depreciation in the value of property. I think that in 
some instances a 20 yeurs’ term would be preferable to a 30 years’ term, and most cor- 
tainly so in the cuse of this district, in which at presont rents are low and inadequate, 
though population is dense ; which moreover, as already explained, has been hitherto 
an out-of-the-way placo, not on the road-tovanywhere, and without any decent roads 
or other means of communication ; but is now about, to be opened up by a railway right 
through it, and by numorous metalled roads loading to the railway, and conneoting 
this district with its neighbours, But there is no necessity for my entering into further 
details on this subject here. 





Report by 8. M. Moays, Esq., Settlement Officer of Bareilly, dated the 6th May, 1872. 


Prior to the settlements under Rogulation VII. of 1822, there were no detailed 
measurements in this district, and consequently no reliable data as to rents. Those 
settlements were conducted during the yoars 1829-30-31, by Mr. Henry Boulderson, 
whose talonts and revenue knowledge are still too well known to require pointing out. 
He devoted a vast amount of labour to enquiries and experiments on agricultural 
produce, und over a large portion of the district commuted rents from kind to money- 
rates, which, in most instances, have workod well ever since. His settlements embraced 
412 villages from every part of the district and in almost every pergunnah, as shown in 
the margin. Tho area covered was sufficiently wide and suffi- 


No. of awe ran aan Mis noes 
Perguanah. Villages, ciently diversified as to soil, situation, fertility, and cultivation, 
Crore, ows 88 to admit of the facts elicited being accepted as giving true 
Fureedpore, .. 31 average results for the district at the time, and for the accuracy 

Nawabgunj, «. 61 : ; : é 
Aone, os tA of the observations Mr. Boulderson’s character is a sufficient 
Kabur. ae voucher. It must, however, bo borne in mind, that the Regula- 
Chowaeliy a a tion VIL. of 1822 settlement comprised, as arule, those villages 
Pai Be only which had become deteriorated by previous over-assess- 

+ eos . 7 
Beesulpore, ... 13 ment, and in which, therefore, in all probability, the money-rents 
“2 fixed by Mr. Boulderson were, if anything, rather below the 
average. 


In his report dated 3ist October, 1832, he thus tabulates his statistics of area, 
population, and rents :— 


Acres, 
Total area, .. 205,170 
Miabai, .. 62,120 or 30°3 per cent. of the total area. 


Culturable waste, 38,418 ,,  18°7 
Cultivated, ... 104,637 ,, 51-0 or 73°1 por cent. of the malgoozaree ares. 
33 8 
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Rental on cultivated area 323,945-7-0 or Rs. 3-1-5 per acre. 
Population, ... 104,166 or 325 per square mile. 


The present area of the district, excluding Pillibheot, is found by measurement to 
be as follows :— 


Total area, ate ies ae 1,261,492 acros. 
Minhai, ne ee a se 190,464 ,, 
Waste, ive sss — be 185,961 ,, 
Cultivated, ... we oe bes 885,067 _,, 


Taking tho total area of the present measurement, and graduating it by the propor- 
tions in Mr. Boulderson’s table, we get an approximation to the areas of the district 
(excluding Pillibheet) for the years 1829-1831. ‘laking the recorded areas for the 
last sottlement, and those for 1846-47 for the same pergunnah as given in Shakespear’s 
Statistical Tables for the North-Western Provinces, we obtain the following table for 
four periods :— 














Actual jumma, 
Total Area. Minhai. Palcreple Cultivated. cralutive of , 
ig ceases. 
In 1829-31, 1,261,492 382,232 235,899 648,361 1,622,600 
1836-39, 1,223,987 248,826 301,383 679,228 1,487,615 
1846-7, 1,817,618 280,964 271,118 759,636 1,469,622 
1866-69, 1,261,492 190,464 186,961 885,067 1,662,960 


(new jumma.) 
A T 


The amount of minhai in 1829-31 was swollen by the large amount of revenue- 
free land, much of which was subsequently resumed between 1841 and 1844; we see 
that the cultivated area of 1866-09 exceeds that of — 

1829-31 By 241,706 acres or 37'5 per cent. 
1836-39 99 205,839 7 OM 30°3 ” 


Next taking up population. Unfortunately we have no statistics as to the specific 
population of last sottlement, for it we must substitute the results of 1846; we then 


have— 
In 1829-31, 325 per square mile of 640 acres, excluding the city of Bareilly. 
3, 1846-47, 421°8 ” ” ” ” 3 
y 1865 (regular census) 615°7 ” ” 7 » 1 
The increase between 1830 & 1846 was 96°8 per square mile or 32°8 per cent. 
- a 1846 ,, 1865  193°9 +5 45:9 ,, 
‘5 + 1830 ,, 1865 290°7 is 892, 


Tt is clear, then, that there has been an enormous extension of population since 
1830. It is foreign to the purposes of this enquiry te go into the causes of this 
increase. The fact is sufficient, and it is an exceedingly important one when it is borne 
in mind how largely in this country rents depend upon population. 


All the existing lines of pukka roads in Baroilly, and most of the smaller bridges, 
have been constructed since 1830, thercby enormously facilitating trade by opening 
out markets for produce. 


The Oudh and Rohilkbund Railway is in course of construction through the dis- 
trict connecting it with the great marts of Hattrass and Chundowsce. This, by increas- 
ing the trade of the district, should affect its prices, and through them the rents. 


We now come to the great subject of prices. 4 give in the appendix a statement 
showing the prices of wheat in the city of Bareilly from 1804 to the present time. 
The prices in the city govern those in the district. The prices from 1804 to 1831 
are extracted from Mr. Boulderson’s Settlement Report. Those from 1832 to 1836 
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from the papers of the last settlement, and those from 1837 to the present time, from 
the books of tho large grain-dealers in the city, and from the published price lists. 


The table shows the following series of averages in pounds avoirdupois per 1 rupee:— 


1804 we §=1831 oo ©6987 Tbs. 7 7 

1 1832 eee 1872 eee 70°7 9 33 ”? 
"1832 ve 1859 uw «ITB, = ; 
1859 ry 1872 eee 573 ” 9 9 

( 1804 we «1851 vee §=82°6 ” ” ” 
2. 1852 eo =1859 vee §=82°2 ” ” 9 
1859 we = 872 we O73 gy 35 49 

1804 ew §=1851 -- 826 4, 9s ” 

3, { 1852 i» 1872 656, ” ” 


From these we see— 
1. That prices kept to a pretty steady average till 1859—for the prices between 
1852 and 1859 differed only by ‘4 of a tb. from the average of the previous 48 years. 


2. The increase has been steady though rapidly increasing of late yoars—thus 
the increase between 1831 and 1859 was only 9-2Ibs. per rupeo, or hardly enough by 
itself to oxort much influence on rents, from 1859 to 1872 the average of increase has 
been 20°5lbs. per 1 rupee. 


3. Tho real great increase in prices has only been since 1859, and is attributable 
mainly to these causes :— 
(a) To the vastly increased expenditure of coin in the district by the canton- 
ment of European troops; before 1857 no European troops were stationed in 
this district. 


(b) To the improved communications facilitating export of grain. 


(c) To the fact that in this short term of 13 years there have beon three years 
of drought and two partial failures of harvests elsewhere. This caused very 
heavy exports of grain to the west and south. 


Of these three causes the last is temporary only, the two first aro likely to be per- 
manent. I am inclined to hold that, with a succession of good seasons, the tendency of 
wheat to fall in price will bo checked by the increased export, and that prices will gra~ 
vitate about thoir present average, viz., 56—60 Ibs. per rupee; and this is the opinion 
ot the leading grain merchants, who have frequently told me that, provided internal 
peace is maintained, they nover expect to see wheat fall below an average of 25 Bareilly 
seers, or 624lbs. por rupee. 


We now cume to the question of rents. 


Mr. Boulderson, in his report dated 31st October, 1832, gives tho average rents 
per acre in the 412 villages settled by him at Rs. 3-1-5 por acre; but, at the same time, he 
states that in the villages sottled by him in 1829 and 1830, there was an unusually 
large proportion of the poorer soils. In his report dated 7th March, 1832, he, from con- 
siderations of produce and prices, arrived at Rs. 3-5-3 per acre as an average rent. 
Again, in the same report he writes as follows :— 


“ The usual mode of calculating the value of land for purchase among the Nativos 
is that malgoozaree land sells for one year’s rent maafee land for LO years’ rent per 
beegah, The averige price of land sold by private sale in this district, taken on the 
registered transfers of 66 estates, gives Rs. 3-1-0 per acre, ” 


From other parts of hia report we gather that voluntary sales were rare. The 
sellers were usually forced to sell to meet either private debts or balances of revenue. 
In either case, they would probably get rather under the full market value, as they 
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would be compelled, by their necessities, to accept the first offer at all eligible. They 
could not wait to sell advantageously. Further, we must recollect that at Mr. Boul- 
erson’s settlement— 


(1) The first two years’ work included an unusually large amount of the poorer 
soils, 


(2) That it was applied chiefly to over-assessed villages. 


(3) That the actual average-rate obtained by dividing the jummabundee by the 
number of cultivated acres was Rs. 3-1-5 per acre, but that seer was invariably rated at 
lower than full ryotti-rates, 


Henco Rs. 3-1-5 per acre must be rather below the mark, while Rs, 3-5-3 derived 
from average produco, and prices must be rathor aboveit, for money-rents never keep pace 
with prices. We may therefore fairly consider Rs. 3-3-0 per acre, or 8 annas per kutcha 
beegah, as the average rent-rate of that day for the pergunnahs undor my charge for 
settloment. 


At the last settlement the Government demand was calculated at 66 per cent. of 
the assets in all pergunnahs but Furreedpore, Suncha, and Aonla, where 70 per cent. 
was taken. In Crore, Nawabgunj, and Bullia, however, Mr. Muir's settlement was 
a decidedly light one, in Beesulpore rather heavy, in the other pergunnahs about correct. 
Henee, if for the whole we assume that the assessment was 66 per cont. on the assets, 
we shall be very near the truth, 


The jumma of last settlement was Rs. 14,87,615, the cultivated area 679,228 
acres. The avorage rent-rate then was Rs. 3-4-6, setting assessments on waste land in 
anticipation of its becoming cultivated against low-rates on seer; this was probably 
the real rate of the day. 


The recent settlemont enquiries preliminary to assessment showed the following 
results :—= 


Seer, ov» a By Tel eve 66,667 acres, 
Zemindaree, rent-free, and service lands, ove 16,577 ,, 
Cultivated by occupancy-tenants at\kind-rents, .., 203,327 4 
es n 0 money-rents, ... 407,638 bien Re. 3-5-5 per 
Rents, ... 1,860,903 acre, 
Cultivated by tenants-ut-will at kind-rents, oe 83,907 acres, 
" ” » money-rents, ... 107,158 } average Rs. $-2-10 per 
Rents, .., 340,756 acre. 


Tho average ryotti-rate on all lands held at money-rents was Rs, 3-4~-10 per acre, as 
against Rs. 3-4-6 at last settlement. The reasons for rents apparently not having risen 
are clear :— 


(1) There has beon an increaso in cultivation since last sottlement of 205,839 
acres, or 30'3 per cent., while 185,961 acres still remain uncultivated, though most of 
this is culturable. 


(2) The demand for cultivators to clear the waste checked enhancements on tho 
old lands, which possessed in themselves no marked superiority. 


(3) In the northern porgunnahs the competition for asamees with the Turai has 
tended to check enhancements. 


(4) These ara natural checks, but an artificial barrier was applied. A condition 
was entered in the wajiboolurz of last settlement that the rent-rates as fixed at settle- 
ment were to remain in force till allerod by mutual agreement. At the same time the 
power of ouster was taken from the zemindar, and he had no moans of obtaining 
enhancements, except by a Civil suit, the costs of which would have swallowed up his 
enhancement for years. 
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(5) Till 1859, as shown above, prices differed inappreciably from those of the 
previous 55 years, and until the waste lands had become cultivated, and the competition 
for asamees changed into one for land to cultivate, it was impossible to enhance on the 
old Jands. 


(6) Act X. was passed, but it took sometime for even the most intelligent zemin- 
dars to comprehend the new powers bestowed on them, and then the new settlement 
operations commenced, and they maintained their old rates as a rule till the new.assess- 
ments were declared. 


(7) Another process, too, was going on. In 1832 Mr. Boulderson wrote that 
four-fifths of the rents in the district were paid in kind by division of the produce. 
In 1869, as the table given above shows, out of 801,825 acres cultivated by asamees, 
only 287,034 acres, or 35 per ‘cont. instead of 80 per cent., were held at butai. Since 
then rents have been commuted in a very large number of villages, and now I am not 
above the mark when I say that not more than 80 per cent. of the land held by asamees 
at the present time is hold at “ butai.” 


This isa very important fact, as it shows that an improvement has taken pl acg in 
the. material condition and in the aims of the cultivators, with money-rents come in 
improved and more laborious cultivation, increased profits to the cultivators, and con- 
sequently an improvement in his food, clothes, and small possessions gonerally.. An 
earthern “ burtun” is a rare thing now instead of as formerly being the rule. 


We have seen that rents in 1866-69 averaged Rs. 3-4-6 per acre. My assess- 
ment at half-assots, excluding cesses; was. Rs. .16,62,960. This gives a jumma- 
bundee of Rs. 33,25,920, or Rs. 3-12-1 per acre all round, giving an increase 
of 111 per cent., or a little over 1} annas per rupee. My rates have been 
almost universally accepted by the asamees, and the cases in which they have 
contested them have boen rare. In very many, indeed in most instances, the 
zemindars and asamees have made up my jummabandees by mutual agreement 
without coming into Court at all. The question is whether a further rise in excess 
of my estimates is immediately probable. Omitting docimals, the average harvest 
price of wheat from 1804 to 1858 was 82 Ibs. por Re. 1. From 1859 to 1872 it has 
been 57)bs. per rupee—in other words, the value of money has decreased 304 per cent. 
Taking wheat as our guido, the ronte which were Rs. 3-4-6 in 1836 should thooretically 
be Rs. 4-4-6 in 1872. 1 calculated out crop-rates in the different pergunnahs, based 
on average produce by experiments, on the average prices of 20 to 30 years omitting 
the famine years, and on the average shares of produce taken by the zomindars in euch 
pergunnah. My total rent-rate so obtained was Rs. 3-14-3 per acre, taking the average 
prices since 1859 only, the rate would havo been about Rs. 4-4-6. 


But it must be recollected — 


(1) That money-rents nevor keep paco with prices, and where rents are taken 
in kind, the inferiority in cultivation nearly counterbalances the extra profits from 
prices. 


(2) The best test of a cultivator’s circumstances is the fact of his borrowing seed 
or not. Now I have made careful enquiries in a number of villages selected at random 
from five tehseels where money-rents are prevalont. The result was that out of 
4,369 asamees, 1 ,380 only never borrowed seed ; or, in other words, about one-third are 
independent and well off, the rest live from hand to mouth. A considerable portion of 
the rent fund is thus intercepted by the mahajun with his tremendous rates of interest. 
The cost of cultivation is increased, and less is available for rent. 


(3) With the rise in prices the cost of cultivation has increased, seed-grain 
costs more than formerly, a serious consideration where two-thirds of the asamees are 
compelled to borrow it in October, and repay the money-value in grain at the ‘* Akh- 
tij-ke-bhao,” with 25 per cent. interest on the six months. The cost of plough-cattle 

R40 
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has largely increased. A—pair that 12 years ago could be bongnt for Rs. 12, now coats 
Rs. 18 to Rs. 22. The rates for day-labour are beginning to rise owing to the great 
demand for labour caused by the railroad, the new canals, the cantonments, and improved 
and more laborious oultivation. 


(4) Among all cultivators the standard of living and comfort has been raised 
considerably during the last 20 years, and especially since 1859. Lalla Gulzari Lall, 
a retired Deputy Collector, who commenced service in this district in 1828, informs me 
that 30 to 40 years ago, thecultivators were universally in a state of abject poverty. 
They retained a bare starvation allowance from the produco and nothing more. Motal, 
cooking utonsils, and dishes were rare, and their clothes were scanty, usually confined 
to a short ‘langoti’” anda blanket. Mow every man has a good stock of metal dishes, 
&c., a good suit of clothes for best, and good long “dhotis,” &c., for ordinary wear. 
Their food is more abundant and of far better quality, and many keep small ‘ Leroos” 
or travelling carts. We have not yet come to pure competition rents, and the ultimate 
limit of rent is the surplus produce of the land after the deduction of such wages as 
will maintain the labourer in the standard of comfort which has become habitual to 
his class, From this surplus, however, must be deducted the sums that go into the 
hands of the mahajun as interest on short advances for seed and cattle. The standard 
of comfort has been raised ; the cost of cultivation has been increased— 


(1) Generally and (2) by the amount paid in interest by the indebted class 
who form two-thirds of the cultivators. Rents aro, to a great extent, though not entirely 
customary, and the unindebted class will not pay higher rates than those which their 
indebted brethren can afford to psy. ITence I think it is clear that rents cannot possi- 
bly keep abreast with prices. 


Making allowances for all causes, Ido not anticipate a rise in the general average 
rent-rate beyond Rs 3-14-0 for many years to como. The Turai Pergunnahs, parts of 
Rampoor, Poorunpoor, and Powayen, not to mention North-Western Oude, will carry 
off all our surplus labour for the next generation at least, and I havo already discoun- 
ted the actual rise in rents which I knew must come after settlement, and which has 
come. 


In individual villagos rents may slightly either rise above or fall below my eati- 
mates, but 1 do not think that my general average rate will be materially exceeded. 


As far as Bareilly is concerned, I do not see the possibility of laying down any 
general standard rate as a test of fitness for perpetual settloment. Here rents depend 
inainly :— 

(1) On the proportion of the agricultural population to tne culturable area, 
(2) On soils. 
(3) On climate. 


The average rate boing Rs. 3-12-0, a village may be paying an all-round rate of 
Rs, 4-0-0, and yet not be fit for perpetual settlement, for the land might be good doomut 
worth naturally Rs. 5-0-0 an acre all round, and yet only paying Rs. 4-0-0 on account 
of either a deficiency of population, or from the fact that it is populated by some caste 
of inferior agriculturists—such as Beldars, Mewattis, Turks, Kayeths, and othets, and 
wretchedly cultivated. 


Again, in the bhoor pergunnahs there are villages paying all-round rates of 
Hs. 2-0-0 to Rs, 2-6-0 per acre, which, considering their soils and produce, are as fully 
deserving of @ permanent settlement as doomut villages in Sirsawun or Ritcha paying 
Rs, 4-12-0 to Rs. 5-0-0 per acre. Iam unaware how the average rent-rato in Bareilly 
stands with reference to those of the Doab Districts, but 1 should think no standard 
raté could possibly be laid down to apply to all alike. Each district should be treated 
on its own merits. Bareilly cannot have a permanent settlement until the completion 
of the canals which are being faid out in every direction, and until their results are 
‘known. At present it is quite uncertain whether they will make or mar the district. 
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The only argument that, as far as this district is concerned, can be urged against 
the above view, that rents have for the present risen to their full limit ia the great rise 
that has taken place in the last five years in the value of land. 


The following shows the average sums peracre realized on all salos and mortgages 
of malgoozaree lands in the three tehseels of Furreedpoor, Crore, and Meergunj, as taken 
from the records :— 

(a) For the five years, 1862-1866, before the declaration of the revised jummas. 
(b) For the five years, 1867-1871, inclusive after the same. 











Rate of 
: Average interest on 
. Area in Price in capital, 
Tehaeels, Period. ‘Acres, Rupees. Rupees a giving 
: profits at 
decimals. 43 per cent, 
lst Period, .. 5,747 | 62,889 92 | 
{| 1 Furreedpore, 
and, 3,008 40,536 13-4 Th 
nn 
a] Ist Period, .., 11,616 | 1,63,969 141 
a 2. Crore, ove 
| and, 5,882 | 1,24,494 Qnt 58 
\ 
lat Period, ... 8,134 43,206 13°8 
« 3, Meergunj, foe 
2nd 1,366 19,304 41 v7 
ist Period, .., 6,294 47,597 75 
( 1. Furreedpore, ose 
| Cena 4,€37 $6,805 8:3 
A 
$ 1st Period, ... 9,874 | 1,19,126 120 
< 
ot 2. Crore, as 
& | ond, oy 6,387 99,916 15°6 
° 
a Ist Period, ... | 4,099 33,819 82 
L 3. Meergunj, eee] | 
4 7,053 | 81,658 Wh 
let Perfod, ... 20,499 | 2,60,154 126 
Grand Total, vee 
ONG eae cee 10,26) 1,84,334 180 | 63 











The higher prices obtained for land in Croré, as compared with the other tchseels, 
is on account of its propinquity to the city where all the capitalists reside, and the 
consequent greator facility in management and greater advantages for disposal of 
produce. Mr. Berkely has offered for sale in two lots 15 villages in Crore, and has 
received bond fide offers aggregating Rs. 1,60,000, on which profits calculated on the 
jumma give almost exactly 6 per cent. 


Recently a large Haga in Nawabgunj, which had been under mortgage almost 
since last settlement, was redeemed and remortgaged at 9 per cent. Mr. Boulderson’s 
statement as to 1830 was that villagos in his time sold for 10 yoars’ purchase of profits, 
or that the rate of interest yielded by land was 10 percent. This rate remained 
almost unaltered till 1862, when it fell to 9 and even 8 per cent., which rate remained 
till the new settlements were declared, since when it has fallen to from 6 to 74 per cent. 


It may be said that purchasers are trusting to enhancoments in rent to recover 
the former rato of interest. But I do not think that this is the true oxplanation. I 
attribute the rise in price of land— 


(1) To the large amount of money awaiting investment, especially in the hands 
of Mahomedan capitalists, who aro forbidden by their religion to take interest openly, 
and prefer investments in Jand ; 


(2) Tho settlement operations have exposed the true value of villages, which, 
especially where rents were taken in kind, was formerly unascertainuble with any 
degree of accuracy by intending purchasers. As the villago papers were (sometimes 
unjustly) looked on as pure fiction to gratify an unintelligible caprice, or the prying 
propensities of the ‘ Sirkar.” 
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(8) To the confidence felt in the accuracy of the new settlement, and the remo 
val of all fears and doubts of its amount; 


(4) To the increased prosperity of the zemindars resulting from the rise in 
price, and the consequent comparatively small amount of land in the market. 


I know, and the capitalists know that where rents have been enhanced all over a 
village now, and the cultivators have obtained certified extracts from the new jumma- 
bundee, signed and sealed by the Settlement Officer, no enhancement in rents will be 
accepted by the cultivators for the next 10 years at least, and I have shown above that I 
have gone pretty near to the probable future limit of ront. Hente J think that the rate of 
interest yielded by land now, being from 6 to 74} per cent., while safe investments in 
Government notes and guaranteed securities are obtainable at 42 or 5 por cent., land 
has reached its presont limit of value in this district, and permanent scttlement might 
safely be conceded as far as this consideration of rents is concerned. 


Il.—Having I hope shown, from a variety of considerations, thet the rates assumed 
are adequate, the next question is as to the advisability of a pormanent scttlement, 
based on a fixed quantity of produce commuted to money from time according to the 
average prices of produce. 


(1) This is a very taking programme theoretically fair to all parties, but I fail 
to see its possibility in practice. After all, under this system, the assessments will be 
still paid in money, and the amount will be variable and subject to increase or decrease 
periodically, consequently to the Native.mind the settlemont will in no way be per- 
manent. Truc, we may say, that we will not tax your improvements: we will only alter 
our assessments according to the change in produce prices, but it would be hopeless 
to make the zemindar either believe or understaud such a complicated system. His 
assessment is to be fixed in grain, but paid in money to be permanent, yet, as far as 
he can see, liable to increase 20 years hence. We should be laying ourselves open 
though undeservedly to fresh charges of broken faith. The average Native would 
infinitely prefer an ordinary 30 years’ settlement to such an entanglement. 


(2) The next difficulty is as to the staple to form the basis of value. The sugges- 
tors of the scheme (which is a very old one) and the author of the article in the 
Calcutta Gazette appear to have forgotten ontirely that in most parts of the North- 
Western Provinees, except in the worst lands, there is a regular rotation of crops. 
Here in Bareilly the rotation deponds on the soil, In the sandy loams, bajra or other 
coarse khurreef, wheat, gram, and cane form the rotation. In the best loams, mukka 
and wheat. In tho clayey loams, rice, wheat, gram, and cane. In the stiff clays, 
jowar and rice, and occasionally a little cane, wheat, and gram, with linseed, &o., as a 
dosalee crop. In the very sandy soils, coarse khurreef and barley are alternated, which 
of these are we to take? Omitting the dosalee crops, the main staples of the district 
are as follows:— 


Rice 21:9 per cent. of cultivated area. 


Bajra 17°1 ‘5 
Sugar and Pundra 88 i, 
Mokka 4°7 ms 
Wheat 23°3 * 


but no one of these would suit the whole district. Wheat would be the best, but the 
prices of wheat might vary, and those of bajra or rice remain stationary. In this case 
an inorease in assessment might and probably would utterly break down those 
villages dependent from the nature of thcir soils mainly on their bajra or rice. In the 
Northern Pergunnahs rice is the great khurreef staple in the Southern, bajra conse- 
quently—a combined average price of either wheat and rice, or wheat and bajra—would 
not suit the whole district, aud if this difficulty would be so great in one district, it 
would be multiplied over the whole of the North-West. 
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3. Again, with the greatest possible care, equality of assessment is unattainable for 
20 consecutive years ; Coormis may leave and be replaced by Mewattis, A well popu- 
lated village may be depopulated by sickness, and be cultivated entirely by Pahis. Water 
previonsly enjoyed may be withdrawn from one village and given to another, or old 
dams may not ho kept up, fifty things may oceur to utterly alter the state of things 
found at tho last assessment. Are all the villages to be treated on the one system. 
Are we to say prices have risen 30 per cont., therefore the assessment of every single village 
is to be raised exactly 30 per cent., no more or no leas? This would utterly break down 
many villages. If all are not to be treated alike, but with reference to their actual 
condition at the time, then we come back to temporary settlements again, with all their 
evils and all their advantages—what has become of the permanence of the settlement ? 
If the only object is to prevent the taxation of improvements made by the zemindar’s 
capital, this can be done under a temporary as well as under a permanent settlement as 
Bombay has taught us. 


I can see no advantage conferred by this schome which would not be attainable with 
greater certainty under the present system of 30 years’ settlements, and the zemindars 
would certainly prefer the latter which would in future be no more expensive in practice. 
As far as this district is concerned, and I havo had experience of no other, I hold that 
the system suggested would be impossible to work fairly, and would cause great dis- 
content among the zemindars by tho inequalities in the pressure of the resultant 
assessment. 


ITL—Temrorary SETTLEMENTS. 


I.—Tho Board’s next set of questions relate to the gdequacy of the present standard 
of assessment at 50 per cent. on the rental assets, 


It must be remembered that I am writing solely with reference to the district of 
Bareilly. There isa very wide difference between the present and former system of 
settlement. The system at the VII. 1822 sottlemont was to fix money-rents on the 
tields, giving lower rates to cultivating zemindars and privileged asamees or ‘ rukmis’ — 
a very different class to the present oeenpancy tenants, who were then unknown. From 
the resultant jummabundeo from 5 to.8 percent. were deducted as village oxpenses, and 
from the remainder 10 per cent. was allowed to the zemindars as profits, the balance was 
the Government jumma. Strictly this would give a jumma of Rs, 82 to 854 per cent., 
but actually Mr. Boulderson’s assessment fell at 78°74 or 784 per cent. of tho jumma- 
bundee. It is evident from his reports that his rents were fixed with the utmost care, 
and to this day his knowledge of agricultural matters is spoken of with wonder by the 
old men, The setttlement was formed between 1829 and 1831. The IX. 1833 settle- 
ment was commenced in 1835, and was supposed to be on a basis of 66 per cent. of the 
rental, yet in not above 25 ont of the 412 villages settled by Mr. Boulderson was the 
jumma reduced. Where is tho proof that the settlement was at 66 per cent.? In 
Ballia as shown to demonstration in the rate report for that pergunnah, it did not 
exceed 53 per cent. In Beesulpore and Furreedpore, the TX. 1833 assossment broke 
down altogether within 7 vears, while in Crore it was hardly above 50 per cent. of the 
assets. In Meerzunj and Sirsawun Mr. Boulderson’s settlements were retained. On 
the average of tho whole district, the assessment was about 66 per cent., but this could 
not be predicated with certainty of any singlo pergunuah, much less of any single village, 
and it was impossible that it should be for— 

(1) Mr. Muir threw over soil-rates altogether. See his report for Crore, para. 20, 
Shahi, Kabur, and Sirsawun, para. 19. 


(2) We used a general revenue-rate on the cultivated area as his standard for 
assessment. This he obtained by taking the average revenue-rate of those villages 
which had paid their revenuc with tolerable ease and regularity, and he raised or 
lowered the jummas of other villages to that standard as the history of the village or 
his own enquiries as to the state of the village, the circumstances of the malyoozar or 
farming offers might show to be advisable. The system at that time-was.a good one, 
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and greatly expedited work. The object of enquiry was to fix a moderate jumma 
which could be regularly collected, and that object was attained. After the assessment 
the zemindars were ordered to give ina jummabundee, which was proclaimed or ordered 
to be proclaimed for 15 days, and then if not objected to, accepted as the settlement jum- 
mabundec, I can give two instances showing that no very detailed enquiry was made as 
to the assets or the proportion they bore to the jumma. In Goojroula in Nawabgunj, 
a jumma of Rs, 1,150 had been regularly collected, but the rate of incidence was higher 
than that of the neighbouring villages. 


The Settlement Officer reduced the jumma to Rs. 600. The mokuddums of Adhkutta, 
an adjoining village, then offered a jumma of Rs. 1,100, on which the Settlement 
Officer raised his assessment to Rs, 900. 


In Bholapoor Soonkapoor in Crore with a then culturable area of 1,175 acres, and 
a populous site, and 4 hamlets, the Settlement Officer fixed a jumma of Rs. 300. The 
fact was the zemindar had thrown all the land but 149 acres out of cultivation. 


The following statement shows the number of villages farmed or sold for arrears 
since last settlement in each pergunnah ;:— 











Pergunnahs. Farms. Sales. 
Furreedpore, vee aoe oes 98 4 The total number of villages 
Crore, ase one oe 5 wee in these pergunnahs is 2,570, so 
Meergunj, one on vee 3 oa that in 86 per cent. it has been 
Seroli, or oo oe 5} 4 | necessary to resort to sale or 
Bullia, ve ‘ak on 134 ear farm, 
Aonlehb, eee eee vee 10 au 
Suneha, one eee eee 3 1 
Nawabgunj, ove one ae 20 6 
Beesulpore, one tse fee" 44 4 
Kabur, ove one oak tes 1 
Sirsawun, one one eee ly oo 
Bitcha, ope eee one 4 ase 
Choumsila, ove one are 6 1. 

2024 17h 








— 


Still this shows that the settlement was alight one. The fact was that the settle- 
ment in several pergunnahs was a very light one. It was made solely on the cultivated 
area. So that the entire profits arising from extension of cultivation went to the 
zemindar, and rapidly pulled down the incidence of the jumma. The present scale of 
assessment at the nominal 50 per cent, is to the full as heavy as the old one of 66, 
making up the account. 


We have— 
Land Revenue, ... »» OO per cent. 
Cesses, see owe «=O * 
Share of Putwarees' fees, ... I4  ,, 
Lumberdars’ cess,... bee BE gs 
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Besides this there is ineome-tax, choupal expenses, and expenses of collection and 
management. Nov, either no available waste is lettin reserve, or where there is such 
a reserve, it has been taken into account in assessment. Julkur and Bunkur assets are 
also now included, and besides and above all this, there is a far more careful and search- 
ing enquiry into the asscts than was ever made formerly, and assessments are inade 
not on the rents as given in by the zemindars, but on the actual value of the Jand,—that 
is to say, tho amount that can be fairly added to the rent-roll, by enhancement of rents 


to the prevailing standard, is included in the assets for assessment instead of being left 
to the zemindar as formerly, 


My own opinion, and I have had a long oxperience of the district, is that the 


present scale of assessment is a high one, instead of being so immoderately low as is 
sometimes supposed, 
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II.—I think that it would be inequitable to assess zemindars holding a large 
number of villages at a higher rate, for— 

(1) Their expenses of management are proportionately much higher than those 
of the small proprietors who can look after their own properties without being com- 
pelled to employ dishonest karindas or agents, 


(2) From their share of the profits they have to pay karindas, who rob and 
defraud them in every practicable way. Onan equal amount of jumma, a large proprie- 
tor would receive a much lower amount of profit than a number of small proprietors. 


(3) The large proprictors are compelled by their position to keep up a certain 
amount of’ state and expenditure greater in proportion than that of a number of small 
proprietors, 


_ (4) The jumma should be assessed on every single village, so as to leave a fair 
percentage of profit should it be separated from the talooqa. This possibility should 
never be lost sight of. 


(5) Whatever the rulo adopted, it should be the same for all. I fail to perceive 
either the justice or the policy of ditferential rates according to the size of the property. 
It would be impossible to draw tho limits, and it would be looked on as an act of the 
greatest injustice by the victims, who “ exhypothise” would be the men of the greatest 
wealth and influence in the district. ‘T'hey all consider themselves entitled to lower 
rates than the petty proprietors on account of their necessary expenditure in keeping 
up their position. They would quite fail to comprehend the equity of the suggested 
arrangements. 


I think ia this matter all must be trusted to the discretion of the Settlement Officer. 
No rules on this point could be laid down whioh would be of the least avail to bind him 
if he wished to evade them. As stated above, J consider a 50 per cent. assessment besides 
cesses, as high as can be collected with regularity. 


 III.~As to the operations of the Rent-laws— 


I think that Act X. contained great and radical errors. It was demonstrable that 
occupancy-rights, such as those conferred by the Act, were to the full as unknown here 
as in Oude, until they were conferred by the Act. To enter fully into this subject 
would take up too much time here. Suffice it to say, that the Act has created a bitter 
antagonism between landlord and tenants which will bear evil fruit hereafter. We 
have fettered the landlord’s hands too lightly, and he strives either to cut the knot by 
driving the occupancy-tenants out by every kind of oppression, or to obtain enhance- 
ments by fraudulent measurements, or to convert money-rents back’ to kind-rates. 
Much of the evil is caused by the words in Clause 1 of Section XVIL, “the sume class of 
ryots.”’ This has been interpreted to mean— 


(1) The-same caste. 


(2) Of the same occupancy, i.e., ovcupancy-tenants are to be made a law to them- 
selves. 


There is no custom hero of high-caste tenants paying lower-rates than men of other 
castes. Custom is best shown by the proportions of the crop received by the landlord 
where rents are paid in kind as they were in four-fifths of the district in 1830. Now, as 
a rule, high and low-caste men pay the same proportion in the same village, and I have 
found cases of high-casto men paying a higher proportion of the crop than the low- 
easte, to make up for the difference in the amount of grain received by the landlord 
due to the inferior cultivation of the higher castes. Ina village of Nawabgunj, the 
Coormis pay five-twelfths of the produce, the Brahmins six-twelfths ; where the high- 
caste men do pay lower rates, the case may usually be resolved on enquiry into one of the 
following :—~ 


(1) Where they axe connections of the zemindars, former or present, by blood or 
marriage. 
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(2) Where they themselves are old zemindars whv have lost their rights by sale, 
and have been permitted to hold on at their old rates, 


(3) Where they are the family priests or servants of the zemindar. 


(4) Where the low-caste mon are tho later comers, who have taken the land at 
slightly highor rents. 


(5) Where the numerical strength and unity of the high-caste men has enabled 
them to resist the zemindar’s efforts at forcible enhancement, while he has gained his’ 
object with the low-caste mea. 


The instances where allowances are made in rent to caste, on account solely of the 
caste, are quite the exception instead of being the rule as usually supposed. As to the 
second point, until Act X. was passed, and High Court decisions as to the meaning of 
the words ‘of the same class”” began to be promulgated, no asameo ever thought of 
claiming to hold at privilege rates on account of length of occupancy. He would have. 
thought it a hardship to have his rents only enhanced above the village rates, but if. 
all were enhanced together, new-comers and old, he would not have thought of object- 
ing if the new rates were fair in themsolves. I hold that the true meaning of the words 
“of the same class’’ should have been interpreted to mean cither— 


(1) The class with hereditary and transferable rights.. 
(2) Or the class without those rights. 


The other interpretation, without a doubt up to the establishment of the Settlement: 
Court, had a considerable effect in preventing the rents of the oceupancy-tenants from. 
rising to a fair amount. The zemindar was compelled to sue each man singly, and, of 
course, found the greatest difficulty in getting any enhancement at all, as the rates of 
the unenhanced tenants were brought up against him. It was a difficulty only to be 
avercome by fraud of every kind, and payments to the persons (usually the canoon- 
goes) to whom commissions wore issued ; until these enhancement suits are tried in the 
village during the cold weather tour, justice can never be done. 


Most certainly, the whole course of my experience in the Settlement has shown me 
that the Revenue Conrts did not, as a rulo, raise the rates of occupancy-tenants to any- 
thing like a fair and equitable rate. I have nover known considerations of value of 
produce entertained by a Revenue Court other than a Settlemont Court, and I should 
think very few Revenuo Officers out of the Settlement Department bad any ideas or 
knowledge at all on the subjects of produce or its value. The rise in prices as a ground 
for enhancement was almost unknown in Bareilly even to the mookhtoars until I took 
it up in the Settlement Department. Rates paid by tenants-at-will were utterly 
excluded from consideration in the case of enhancements against occupancy-tenants, 
while, as a rule, rates paid for similar land by asamees in neighbouring villages were 
never taken into consideration. Each village was taken individually, and each caste 
and so-called “ class” in that village, where rents might fairly have been raised from 
Re. 1 to Re, 1-8 per pukka beegah, a zemindar, with the greatest difficulty and much 
expense, obtained decrees for 2 to 4 annas. I could give numberless instances of what 
I state. Since the settloment much of this has been changed, and more sensible views 
are beginning to prevail, but still thore is far too much of the old evil of issuing com~- 
missions in all enbancement cases, During the last two years, the late Judge went 
entirely against the cultivators and decreed rates in appeal, irrespective of proof as 
much too high as the old rates were too low. 1 gave instances of. this in a recent 
report. One Tehseeldar (Salah-ood-deen) of Aonla could hardly ever be brought to 
decree a claim. for enhancement at all. Individual views have had too much weight 
in such questions. But I think the evil can only be cured entirely by fresh legislation. 
Act X. has injured both the landlord and the tenant in this district at least. 
It has caused violent class-enmity, and has made the cultivator ‘more than ever 
dependent on the bunniah. It has transferred a part of the rent proper from 
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the hands of the landlord to that of the tenant. As soon as the Settlement Court is 
closed, we shall hear very little more in Bareilly of rates fixed by “ mutual agreement,” 
except in the common cases where a landlord “makes an agreement” for a fictitious 
enhancement with 3 or 4 asamces, in order to manufacture evidence for enhancement 
suits against the rest. I should like to see more facilities given to free bargaining 
between the asamees and the landlord as in Oude. A rapacious landlord would soon be 
brought to his senses as he would get no tenants, Thon wo should have real village 
rates, and no tenant would rent land at higher than the village rates. Why should the 
officers of Government step in to fix the rent of land between landlord and tenant any 
more than the price of sugar between buyer and seller? I am for free trade in land as 
well as in its produce, and I am convinced that the cultivator would beuetit in the long run, 
A volume might be written on the subject, but this report is a long one already, and I 
know that my views on this point will be unpopular, and I see little hope of complete 
amendment by new legislation. Still much of the evil done by the Act would be removed 
by the excision of the words “ by the same class of ryots ” from Section XVII., Clause 1. 


TII.—Experience in all the recent settlements has shown that rents always do rise 
after the revision of assessment. The extent of that rise must depend on the special 
circumstances of tho district, no gencral rule can be laid down as I have shown, I 
assumed a rise of about 1$ annas in the rupee all round, giving a rate somewhat below 
what would have been warranted by moderate estimates of produce and prices: My 
calculations have been justified by results. In 90 per cent. of the claims for enhance~ 
ment filed by the zemindars, the cultivators have acknowledged the equity of my rates ; 
and, ina vast number of cases, the rents have been raised up to my estimates by mutual 
agreement between the parties themselves without resort to the Settlement Court at alt. 
In 7 or 8 cases I havo had petitions from cultivators of entire villages, to the effect 
that the zomindars intended to raise the rents, and the cnltivators prayed me to take up 

-and decide the case in the Settlemont Courts, stating that they were ready to agree to 
any enhancement of rates I might fix. The fact was they knew their rents could bear 
an enhancement, and they preferred the Settlement Court to. the ordinary Revenue Courts. 
The “ prevailing standard of rents’ must form the basis of all rates for assessment, The 
extent to which enhancement may be iminediately possible in that standard depends on 
an induction from facts, and it is for the Board to,satisfy thomsclves in each instance, 
as to the care with which those facts have been collected, and as. to the validity of the 
inductions from them before sanction is accorded to. the rate reports. 


TV.— I would most earnestly deprecate leaving the assessments open to enhance- 
ment for any cause whatever during a term of temporary settlement; any such reser- 
yation would at once and with reason destroy all feeling of security in the settlement, 
and would consequently depreciate the value of landed property. It is utterly impossi- 
ble to gauge tho amount of improvoment created by a road, a market, or a railway, 
the area over which the improvement extends, or the share of improvement due to each, 
or any of these causes; cases are conceivable where a railroad might tend to lower 
prices in a district by increased importations, and thus injure instead of benefiting agri- 
tural interests. The effects of a road or a market are local only, and not reducible to 
figures. {t would be utterly impossible for the most export land-valuator to say by 
how inuch the rental of a particular village had improved from any one of these causes. 
Whero any public works are in progress, or in contemplation, which will undoubtedly 
increase the prosperity of a district, there I should recommend that the term of settle- 
ment. be fixed at not more than 20 years to adinit of the completion of the work, and 
for its effects to become manifest, but the amount of the Government demand, and the 
term of settlement, should be invariably fixed definitely. Any violation of this canon 
must affect the district injuriously by inducing 2 feeling of insecurity and uncertainty 
which would react on the value of landed property. 


As regard canals, the case is a different one. I regard one present system of 
assessment by including the increment in assets due to canal-irrigation in our estimated 
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jammabundees for assessment asa flagrant blunder utterly opposed to all common 
xense. The prominent objections to it are the following, premising that differential 
water-rates are out of the question :— 


(1) It prevents any correct statement being drawn-up of the receipts of the canal, 
so that it is imposible to make out a true profit and Joss account on the special canal 
in question. Tho evils and inconveniences of this are manifest. 


(2) Government having created the whole extra profit from public funds, can only 
recover at the very best a moiety of that profit, the remainder being utterly without 
reason given up to the landlord 


(3) Where the new irrigation is created during the currency of a settlement, the 
whole of the profit is retained by the landlord. 


(4) Equality of sottlement becomes impossiblo. Estates unirrigated at settle- 
ment but subsequently recoiving water pay far lighter assessments than estates fully 
irrigated at settlement, though the rental assets aro brought up to the same level by the 
water, 


(5) To meet this the clumsy device of a special “ landlord rate” or averago rate 
has been devised. This will inevitably be regarded as an extra tax on land, and a gross 
violation of the terms of the settlement. 


(6) Remissions of revenue are rendered necessary when the canal is closed for 
repairs, or when water previously supplied is diverted owing to changes in tho direc- 
tion of the main lines. 


(7) The canal authorities are fettered in the distribution of the water, and cannot 
dispose of it to tho best advantage. 


(8) Complicated questions of compensation are created which would never arise 
under a more rational system of assessment, 


(9) Rent questions are needlessly complicated. 
(10) The true value of the water can never bo ascertained. 
(11) Permanent settlement is rendered practically impossible. 


There are many other objections, but the above are sufficiently strong. The 
remedy is so easy and so obvious, and the present time is so favourable to its introduc- 
tion, that 1 still hope for its adoption, It is simply everything elso remaining the same 
to assess land irrigated from canals at dry rates. This removes every one of tho abuve 
objections. Government has the command of the canal-water, and can demand any 
rent it pleases for its use. It is at the option of the landlord and tenant to take the 
water or not as they please. If the tenant can derive any extra profit from its use 
over and above the water-rate and other charges, to which I need not allude more 
particularly, he will cortainly take it. If Government finds the water running to 
waste, it will have to reduce the water-rate. 


Then, the Canal authorities could make up real balance sheets. If the water were 
withdrawn at once and for ever, it would make no difference in the jumma. The water 
would not be wasted, as a full water-rate being charged, it would not supersede well- 
irrigation, unless the saving in cattle, time, and labour fully compensated the asamees 
for the money-payment for canal-water. It would encourage the development of 
natural facilities for irrigation. Government would not lose a fraction of revenue, as 
it would recoup itself by the increased water-rates which would then be possible. 


Tho greatest bar to permanent settlement would be removed, and all real grounds 
of complaint on this hcad taken from the people. I fail to perceive a single objec- 
tion to the plan—all land irrigated from wells, tanks, or rivers (not forming a part of 
the canal system) would be assessed exactly as at present. The one slight alteration 
would make the whole difference. There cannot be two opinions as to the finan- 
cial results, and the canal officers would be rendered perfectly independent. They 
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would be able to manage the water to the best advantage, and their judgment and 
energy could be tested by tho results, and thore could bo ‘no room for argument 
as to whether canals in India pay financially or not. 


Far more could be said (and said much better) on the question. I have contented 
myself with simply indicating the faults of the present system and their remedy, 
leaving all argument for a future occasion if I am called upon. 


This concludes the Board’s six points. There is one more which may receive 
apassing notice: modern settlements are far too expensive. There is far too much 
writing in them, and-we do not recognize sufficiently the value of putwaree’s papers 
if only they are regularly, adequately, and intelligontly tested. If this were insisted 
upon with far greater rigour than at present, we might dispense with every paper in 
a settlement misl except the nuksha, khusrah, the khewut, and tho wajib-ul-wrz, and 
the Nos. IT., III., and IV. statements. Settlements would then be concluded in half 
the time, at: half the expense, the volumes would be one-third of the bulk, and contain 
nothing but entries of pormanont value. 

The tenant-roll and rents aro constantly changing. Three years after settlement, 
the settlement papers are not sufficient independent evidence to prove by whom, or 
at what rent any particular field is held. During the three years threo changes 
may have occurred to ascertain these, the putwaree’s papers must be examined, and 
evidence must be obtained to corroborate their correctness if contested. Similarly, the 
settlement record alone is not sufficient to prove the occupancy-rights of any tenant, 
for he may have changed his fields in the interval since that record was prepared. 
Why then goto the labour and expenso of preparing a jumabundeo and teerij which 
only stand good for ono year, and contain no information not shown in the putwaree’s 
papers. These are fairly accurate on the whole in villages paying money-rents, and 
only require systematic testing to be made completely so. If disputes as to rent or 
occupancy arose, they could be decided as they were brought forward. Settlement Offi- 
cers have no superior facilities over the Colloctory Officers for the decision of such 
casos. They have no special and peculiar faculties for the ascertainment of the truth. 
The same means of information, the same evidence is open to both Courts. 

There would bea very great saving of time, money, and papor, if my proposals 
were adopted, and no real loss, and the whiolecountry would not bo turned upside down 
as it is now when a settlement is in progress. 

I merely mako the suggestion on the present occasion, reserving all discussion 
for a future occasion if necessary. 

In putteedaree villages a khuteonce of ownership would be required in addition 
to the papers I have mentioned, but no others, Of course, as slight amendment in 
Regulation VII. of 1822 would bo required, I must apologize for the extreme length 
to which my roply has drawn itself out. 

Statement showing the average Prices of Wheat per Rupee in ths. from 1804 to 1872. 








tbs. per Ibs. per! Ibs. per Ibs, per 
Year. F Year a: Year. Rh Year Re 
1804, , 923 | 1822, vee | 64°23 | 1839, 589 | 1857, vo | 99'8 
1805, 93-7 | 1823, 87-0 | 1840, we | 589 | 1858, oe | 99'R 
18086, 2 99°0 | 1824, owe | 62°9 | 1841, + | 117-8 | 1859, oe | 807 
1807, 109'7 | 1825, oe | 45°56 | 1842, vo | 88°4 | 1860, ee | 53°6 
‘ 1843, se | 92°4 ( 1861, vee | STS 





1821, Lalo ie 2 
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Report by E. C. Buox, Esquire, Settlement Oficer of Cawnpore, dated the 22nd Junk, 
1872. 


2. I am first asked to stato whether a standard ofaverage rates is possible, 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. 
(1).— Under this head the first question raised is whether rents 
have reached their present full limit. 


I. isa standard, 


8. I would take this question to mean whether rentals have reached thcir present 
Riso ia rents, and rise full limit—firstly, by a rise in rents to their full limit, inde- 
jn rent-rates, pendently of a rise in rent-rates; secondly, by a rise in rents 
consequent on a rise in rent-rates. 


4. The first of these two enquirics is sufficiently answerd by the following table, 
hi 3 ; ; . sex . . 7 ; 

Rais uentee et, ich shows tho rentals oxisting at the time when the assesa~ 
rents assumed by Assessing ment of the district was taken in hand, as contrasted with the 
Officers in Furruckabad. : eee Be 

rentals assumed to be attainable by the application of existing 


prevailing rates to under-rented lund. 


SSS ee 


7 - 
Rental ae) 





isting z ae Increase 
Pergunnah. before double ‘the Increase. per Remarks, 
eae inew revenue. cent, 
een eee | | ns | ne —— | 
Rs Rs. Rs 
Bhojpur,... eve ow | 1,46,042 1,65,440 19,898 13 
“Mahomdabad, toe aise 63,509 73,800 10,291 16 
Pahara, ... sos ove 50,517 60,191 9,674 18 
Shamshabad (East),... we | 1,62,383 1,70,648 | 18,265 11 
Kumpil, ... on we | 1,48,796 1,62,480 16,684 i 
Shumshabad (West), | o'36079 |. 271,090 | 34,931 14 
Imrutpur, see wes 1,74,329 1,74,660 331 1 Th 
Khakutmow, wi sie 47,652 49,520 1,868 3 ese are mostly scex 
Purramnuggur, saa ee 28,980 29,860 880 3 | ) or unrented land 
TWA, ceo eee eee 2,72,942 38,135,120. 42,178 16 
Sorik, ne ve | 80,696 1,04,760 | 24,064 29 
seme | May ease tet] 
ukrawa ove oe ’ 1 23 
Kunnouj, ee | 3.54035 fy oyajroeso |) 56,615 15 
Chibramow, aes ooo | 1,71,082 1,938,140 22,108 12 
Talgram, tes ove | 170,042 2,08,680 37,738 22 
Total, eee | 21,09 ,62) 24,78,349 8,68,728 7 
> 





The assumed or estimated rentals are not based on any prospective rise in rent- 
rates. In forming the estimate, some consideration has been paid to prospective 
increase of irrigation and cultivation ; but in a chief dogreo the assumed increase is due 
to the application of prevailing rates to under-rented land. 


An interval of some years must, in many cases, occur before these assumed rentals 
are reached, and in many cases rents are now so abnormally low that the assumed ren- 
tals will perhaps not be realized during the term of settlement. 


5, ‘This statement then shows that rents haved not reached their present full limit, 
Conditionswhich cause apart from the question whether rent-rates have reached their 
oF ne eure} full limit or not. It remains to be considered whether any 
fits of cultivators, further rise can take place in rentals, independently of any 
prospective rise in rent-rates, and also whether any rise in rentals may be expected in 
consequence of a rise in rent-rates. Those questions are not always kept sufficiently 
distinct. The broad diffurence between them is this :—Conditions which enhance the 
rental independently of a rise in rent-rates are thoso which affect the quantity of pro- 


duce; conditions which onhance the rental in connection with a rise in rent-rates 
are those which affect the value of produce. 
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Under the first-class come:— 
(1) Improvement in soil. 
(2) Increase in the wator-supply and irrigated area. 
(3) Increase in the manure-supply and manured area. 
(4) Increase in the skill and industry of cultivators. 


(5) Increase in the cultivated area. 


Under the second class come :— 
(1) Improvement in means of communication. 
(2) Decrease in tho value of money. 
(3) Increase in the demand for agricultural produce. 


There are other conditions which tend to increase rentals without affecting either 
the quantity or value of produce: I refer to those which affect the profits of cultivators, 


The most important of these aro :— 
(1) Improvements which lower the cost of produce. 
(2) Competition for land. 


By the firet the profits of cultivators are increased ; by the second cultivators are 
induced to be satisfied with the smaller profits. 


6. I will briefly consider the prospects of this district (Furruckabad) with 
reforence to the above conditions. First, those wich affect the 

Prospect of Furruckabad A F 
considered with reference quantity of produce (1 assume here that any prospective 
foahorGeondivon’ increase in the quantity of produce in the Farruckabad district 
will not, by increasing tho food-supply, have any appreciable offect on the price of 


food). 


7, Improvement in soil.—Caltivated land is more likely to deteriorate than improve, 
and in canal watered tracts I think it is a grave question whe- 
ther deterioration is not rapidly taking place; but it may be 
possible to bring into cultivation a very large area of land, now uunculturable, if. any 
means can be. discovered for the removal of “reh,” the saline ingredient which poisons 
so many broad acres of otherwise healthy soil, and which is the only bar to the cultiva- 
tion of nearly all. the unculturable land in the Furrackabad District. I have paid 
considerable attention to the subject, and, without going into details, I may express 
my opinion that the ultimate reclamation of a large portion of the reh-affected land does 
not seem impossible. Much of the saline matter is boing carried away in solution by 
natural drainage, and much more might, I think, be carried away by artificial drainage. 


Improvement in soil. 


The area recorded as unculturable in this district is (excluding building land) 
235,275 acres ; the culturable area (including cultivated land) is 813,338 acres-—i. ¢., 
the unculturable area is more than one-fifth of the total area. Now, the greater part 
(four-fifths, I should say) of the unculturable land, or about 150,000 acres, is affected 
by reh. Should this area become culturable it ‘ould hardly realize a lower rental 
than from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 an acre—z, ¢., a rental of from ono and a half to three lakhs, 
or from 6 to 12 per cent. of 24 lakhs, ihe full rental at assumed rates: 


8, Little or no increase can be expocted in the numbor of non-masonry or kutcha 
Increase in water-supply Wells, but in several parts of the district there is room for 
and irrigated area. much improvement by the construction of masonry wells. As 
regards extension of canal irrigation one out of six tehseels is partially watered by 
the Ganges Canal, and some increase in the irrigation supplied by it may be expected. 
A new cannal (the Lower Ganges) is also projected, which will probably supply with 
water another one-sixth of the district. 
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Existing percentage of The following table shows the percentage of irrigation in 
irrigation, each pergunnah at present existing :— 
Per Cent. Per Cent, 
1. Kumpil, oss aoe oe 40 9. Kunnouj, see oes ve «60 
2. Shumsabad, ase one oo «64 10. Bhojpur, Se rr) wwe «45 
3. Imrutpur, ose ove wwe 50 It. Talgram, oe sa we =62 
4, Khakutmow, vee on we 46 12. Chibramow. sie vee we «=87 
6. Parumnuggur, ove wae ww. 53 | 13. Sukrawa, wee ve Cecanal) 80 
6. Pahara, Sve ees we 58 14. Sukhutpur, sae ee (canal) 86 
7. Muhomdabad, .. ee ae 60 18. Sorik, see oe §=(4 canal) 61 
8. Shumshubad, tee eee wee 63 16, Tirwa, vee oo» (4canal) 67 


Total Districts 68 per cent. 


The highest percentages are those of Sukrawan and Sorik. These pergunnahs are 
exceedingly level, and consequently easy to irrigate with canal-water, and I doubt, 
therefore, if other pergunnahs, which are less level, could attain such a high percent- 
age of irrigable area even with a canal supply. 


9, On the supposition that the whole district could be supplied with water, I do 
Possible increase in the ot think that the irrigable area could be much more than 8&0 
percentage. per cent., or 22 per cont. more than is now irrigable. It is 
almost impossible that pergunnahs 3, 4, and 5, which lic between two large rivers, 
should ever be reached by canal-water, and I think, therefore, that 80 per cent. is a 
maximum estimate of the possible irrigation of the whole district. 


The total cultivated area is now 541,935 acres; 22 per cent., or the estimated 
maximum increase in the irrigable area would be 119,240 acres (exclusive of land not 
yet brought into cultivation). Now, the rent, of the poorest dry land is about Rs. 2 an 
acre, and the rent of the best dryland is about Rs, 4 an acre. I assume, therefore, 
the average rent of dry land to be Rs, 8 an acre. Again, the improvement effected 
in rent-rates by irrigation varies from 4 annas to 8 annas per rupee of rent, as the 
following table will show, This table exhibits the actual rates paid by irrigated and 
unirrigated land of different classes of soil in 8 out of the 16 pergunnuhs, 


The rates are deduced from the actual rents paid, 
erage 

















IRRIGATED, Unrgxicaten, . 
Differe: 
Pergunnahs. nce 
; ‘ Average Description Average | P& rupee, 
Description of aoil. rate. of soil. mi 
eee A 
Rs, a. p. Rs, a. p, Rs, a, p. 
Shumshabad (West), | Doomut, Ist, . 314 2 Doomut, Ist, 21 & 07 4 
Ditto, vas Ditto, 2nd, ee 232 6 Ditto, 2nd, 171 074 
Ditto, we | Bhoor, Ist, $e 114 3 Bhoor, 1st, 1 8 3 0380 
Kumpil, a. ee | Doomut, Ist, aie 312 0 Doomut, 1st, 120 Ol 2 
Ditto, 2nd, . 212 8 Ditto, and, 13 1 09 2 
Bhoor, 1st, ae 112 0 Bhoor, Ist, 1658 0 310 
Mohumdabad, we | Doomut, Ist, oes 215 9 Doomut, Ist, 22-9 048 
Ditto, 2nd, eee 2 6 3 Ditto, 2nd, 171 06 1 
Bhoor, Ist, ove 20 6 Bhoor, Ist, 113 3 017 
Shumskabad (East)... | Doomut, 1st, sas 28 7 Doomut, Ist, 113 9 046 
Ditto, 2nd, oes 115 8 Ditto, gna, 26 9 0 46 
Bhoor, 1st, was 209 Bhoor, Ist, 17 0 0 410 
Bhojpur, oes ve | PDoomut, Ist, eee 3.0 0 Doomut, Ist, 114 9 058 9g 
Ditto, 2nd, . 28 3 Ditto, 2nd, 1 2 6 08 7 
Bhoor, Ist, as 220 Bhoor, Ist, 1 6 6 05 & 
Talgram, .. e» | Doomut, Ist, ase 3.0 9 Doomut, Ist, 112 9 066 
Ditto, 2nd, toe 23 3 Ditto, 2nd, 12 6 07 8 
Bhoor, let, ose 20 8 Bhoor, Ist, 15 3 Q 5 6 
Chibramow, o {| Doomut, Ist, _ $8 0 0 Doomut, Ist, 112 3 0 6 9 
Ditto, 2nd, see 243 Ditto, 2nd, 1 4 0 07°90 
Bhoor, Ist, oe 2 1 6 Bhoor, Ist, 1 6 3 049 
Pahara, can Doomut, sé, aes 3 68 Doomut, Ist, 2 311 06 5 
Ditto, 2nd, wef 2 158 Ditto, 2nd,} 1% 8 2 0 8 2 
Bhoor, Ist, a 26 7 Bhoor, 1st, 112 8 0 46 








a, 


10. Now, the rent of 119,240 acres at Rs. 3 (the dry rate) would be Rs. 3,87,720. 

: . The increase which would ensue on the introduction of irriga- 
ee coe tion to this area would bo by the above assumption foi 
of irrigation, Rs. 69,930 (at 4 annas in the rupeo) to Rs. 1,93,860 (at 
8 annas in the rupee), This is the maximum estimate. As a minimum estimate, 
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I would not take less than half this amount, as I consider that the irrigable area 
of the district should certainly not be less than 70 per cent. after the introduction of the 
Lower Ganges Canal, and the construction of such masonry wells as are practicable, 
These estimates admit of a prospective increase of rental, due to irrigation of not less 
than half a lakh, and not more than two lakhs (exclusive of area not yet cultiva- 
ted)—z.e., from 2 to 8 per cent. of the assumed rental of 24 lakhs, 


11. The question of manure is quite as important, if not more so than that of 
Increase in the manure itrigation, since there is no practical limit to the amount of 
supply and manured are&. mannre which can be absorbed by cultivated land, whereas 
Division of land into irrigation is limited by the extent of the cultivated area. The 
Classes by Assessing Offi- eee 2 , 
cers based in manure. division of land into high-rented and low-rented classes, on 
which most of the Settlement Officers of the North-Western Provinces base their 


assessments, is primarily due to manure, 


Broadly speaking, tracts of country have been divided into three classes: highly 
manured, partially manured, and unmanured, which again have been sub-divided into 
irrigated and unirrigated. Difference in natural soil has had less effect upon the 
classification of rates than difference in the supply of manure and irrigation. As in 
the case of irrigation, then, it is necessary to consider (1) the nature of the influence 
which manure has upon rent, (2) the probable extent to which the manure supply may’ 
increase. 


12, Irrigated unmanured land of good quality does nof realize more than from 
Nature of the influence Js. 5 to 6 per acre. Irrigated land of good quality when 
which manure hasonrent. highly manured should never realizo less than Rs. 9 an acre, 
and can generally fetch from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 anacre. The difference between these 
rates is from 6 annas to 8 annas in the rupee. 


Rstimated portion of the 13, The following figures will give some idea of the 


rental due to manure in the * : : : 
Pergunnah of Kunnouj, mount of the estimated rental which is duc to manure in 


District Furruckabad, the Pergunnah-of Kunnoyj. 
The area of irrigated and highly-manured land near sites (A) is 8,442 i a!) 
and is assessed at Rs. 6 a beegah, 


The aroa of irrigated and partially manured land near sites (B) is 23,261 beegahs, 
and is assessed at Rs, 4-8 a beogah, 


Trrigated and unmanured land is assessed at Rs. 3 a beegah. 


The difference between tho rate of (C) and the rate of (A) is Rs, 3, and the 
difference between the rate of (C) and the rate of (B) is Re. 1-8. Allowing 8 annas 
a beegah for the advantage of contiguity to site, which 1 believe to be an ample allow- 
ance, the remainder will be due to manure, viz., Rs, 2-8 on the (A) land, and Re, 1 


on the (B) land. 


On this assumption the total amount duc to manure is— 
8,442 x 2-8 = Rs. 21,368 
23,261 X 1-0 = ,, 23,261 





Re, 44,629 


Rs, 5,400 may be added for rental due to manure on unirrigated land, and tho total 
amount due to manure be estimated at Rs, 50,000, Now, the rental assumed for 
Kunnovj is Rs, 4,00,000. The proportion due to manure is, therefore, one-cighth or 2 
annas in the rupee of the total rental. At the same rate 3 lakhs out of the total rental 
(24 lakhs) of tho district is duc to manure, 
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14, In the neighbourhood of the Furruckabad city I counted, in a large num- 
. ; ber of suburban fields, the number of bullock-loads of manure 
Price paid for the ma- 
nure supplied by the City put down for the potatoe crop. The area under potatoes was 
parte pancelegl SBT algo taken, and the weight of the manure pué down in one yoar 
Compared with esti. WS thus estimated to be 371,700 maunds, tor which not less 
mated value of Kunnouj than from Rs. 4 to 6 per 100 maunds was paid in.hard cash. 
PS The value of the total manure was therefore from Rs, 15,000 to 
22,000, say Rs. 20,000. Now, the population of the city and suburbs of Furruckabad 
is 80,000, and the population of Kunnouj is 111,800. If, then, 111,800 population 
supply Rs, 50,000 worth of manure, 80,000 population should supply Rs. 35,000 
worth. But the actual amount known to be supplied by the 80,000 for the potatoe 
crop is worth Rs. 20,000, When it is considered that there are many more cattle id 
the district than the city, notwithstanding the traffic in the latter, that more waste of 
manure occurs in the city than in the villages, and that tho potatoe crop does not 
occupy quite the total manured area of the suburbs (though it occupies very nearly all), 
the above figures agree wonderfully well, based as they are on entircly difforent calcu- 
lations, They are sufficiently approximate, I think, to justify the assumption that an 
agricultural population of a lakh will, with the cattle on their farms, supply manuyo of 
a valuo not loss than Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000, exclusive of what is used for fuel. J 
believe this really to be a minimum estimate. Now, the population of the district of 
Furruckabad is about 9 lakhs ; the value of the manure supplied by them would, under 
the above estimate, be not less than Rs. 2,70,000 to Rs. 3,60,000 in rent. 


15, Is the manure supply likely-to increase? It has been assumed in the above 
Probability of increaseig  CAlculations that manure is proportioned to population and ca: tle, 
the manure supply. the latter being proportional to the former, 


The answer to the question whether manure is likely to increase is dependent, 
therofore, on the probability of the increase of population, 


Ts population likely to increase ? This will be considered under the head of “ Com- 
petition,” but for present purposes I may assumo an incroase of 25 per cent., or 24 
lakhs as within the range of possibility. By the above estimate the annual value of the 
additional manure would be from Rs. 67,590 to Rs, 90,000. 


I will estimate the possible increase to be from half a lakh to a lakh and a quarter, 
or from 2 to 5 per cent. of the assumed rental of 24 lakhs, 


16. But there is another way in which the manure-supply may be materially 
increased, and that is by the discovery of some substitute for 
Possibility of the cow- . ‘ 
dung used as fuel beoom- cow-dung as fucl. It is surely not unreasonable to suppose in 
ing available for manure. thoso days of scientific progress that some substitute may be 
found. I am told that a family of 5 or 6 will require 10 cow-dung cakes of nearly a 
seer each to cook their daily meal, and that a single person will require 3 or 4 ; alsa 
that tho greater number of people uso cow-dung and not wood. I regret that I have 
no statistics at present to verify this statement, but on the above data I assume that 
450,000 persons, or less than half the population of the district, require 14 seers af cow- 
dung cakes as fuel daily during the year (this calculation does not include cow-dung 
used for warming purposes in winter, or for burning lime, bricks, dead bodies, &c., &.). 
By this assumption the total amount used daily would be 675,000 seers, or 16,875 
maunds, and annually 6,159,375 maunds. 


Now, the manure used for a sugar-cane field does not exceed 200 maunds an 
acre once in 2 years, or 100 maunds a year. The rent of a cane field is at least Rs, 3 
an acre more than the rent of wn unmanured field. The manure now used as fuel 
represents, therefore, a rental of Re. 8 per 100 maunds—i. ¢., 3x 61,411, Rs. 1,84,233, 
which is about 8 or 9 per cent. of the assumed. rental of 24 lakhs. 
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| Batimate of the increase 17. The total possible increase due to manure is there- 
in rental which may be fore on both calculations from 2 to 14 per cent. of the assumed 
due to increase of manure. 

rental of 24 lakhs. 


Namen Se maison 18. The character of cultivators greatly affects the rate 
tivators. of rent. 


Tt has always been the custom for landlords to tax skill and industry, which 
Skilled cultivators pay €xtract more produce from the soil, by higher rates, In Fur- 
higher rate than unskilled.  puckabad, Koormies and Kachees pay 10 per cent. and often 
20 per cent. more than Brahmins and Thakurs. The rent-roll of the future may, there- 
fore, rise with the increase of the skilled and industrial classes. What prospect is there 
Prokibicineessoiace OF ener increase ? They cannot invade land held by inferior 
number of skilled cultiva- tenants with right of occupancy, and as tenants with rights hold 
ae three-fourths of the cultivated area, one-fourth only is now open 
to new tenants, and it is probable that this area will be greatly diminished by the trans- 
fer of non-occupancy tenanis into the occupancy class under the 12 years’ rule. It 
certainly would not be safe to estimate that more than one-tenth of tho cultivated area 
can pass froin the hands of the inferior to the hands of the superior classes. Assuming 
that this change may take place, and that the new tenants can pay 15 per cent. more 
than the old ones on one-tenth, the increase to the rent-roll of 24 lakhs would be 14 
per cent. or Rs. 36,000. 


19. But there is more prospect of a less violent process taking place which will 
Improvement in the uot necessitate the removal of existing cultivators. There 
oo ee ee seems to be no reason why the non-industrial classes should 
trial classes, not gradually acquire an industrial character. I believe this 
change in their character is taking place. One of the chief causes of the difference 
between the two classes is caste prejudice. Notable instances have occurred where caste 
prejudices, which interfered with agricultural progress, have broken down. I may 
mention an example. When the cultivation of indigo was introduced into the Sheoraj- 
pur pergunnah of Cawnpore, not a Brahmin or Thakur would touch or sow in his field 
the unclean plant. It is said that at last the Rajah of the Chundel clan set the example 
by sowing one of his own fields with indigo, and forthwith all the Thakurs followed suit. 
They certainly do not object to grow it now. In confirmation of this story, I may men- 
tion that the most influential zemindar of the samc pergunnah, who is a Brahmin, and 
owns several villages, has told me that even now some Brahmins refuse to sow indigo ; 
but that many more have permitted themselves to do so in consequence of the example 
which he himself sct them. Much the same has occurred in the case of potatoes. 


T have no doubt that as intclligenco spreads, the skill and industry of the back- 
ward classes will improve, and that they will rise eventually to the level of the better 
classes, which, of course, means that they will be able to pay higher rents. At presont 
the assessment of many villagos is necessarily pitched at an abnormally low figure on 
account of the backward condition of the cultivators. It would be wrong, by the 
perpetuation of this favour, to give such cultivators an unfair advantage over their in- 
dustrious neighbours, and would be contrary to the principle on which all rents and 
assessments are now based. 


20, I have not statistics sufficiently complete to enable me to state what is the 
Estimate increase in the proportion of Jand held by inferior classes, but it is certainly 


cultivating Skill aad ine more than 50 per cent. I will assume that 50 per cent. of the 


dustry. cultivators will eventually improve to such a degree that they 
can pay 10 to 20 per cent. more than they now do. This would add from 5 to 10 per 


cent. or about one lakh to the rent-roll of 24 lakhs. 


It may be argued that skill and industry should not be taxed : perhaps nat, but as 
a mattor of fact they are taxed now, and the process will probably be continued. 
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21. The culturable area of the district not yot cultivated is recorded as 250,000 
Increase in cultivated eres, the cultivated aroa being 660,000 acres. Tho greater 
Brea: part of this 250,000 acres is very poor land, and I do not think 
it likely that moro than one-fourth of it conld be brought under cultivation without an 
appreciable rise in prices. But should 2 rise in prices occur, which is not an impossible 
contingency, the margin isa large one. Much of this hind is partially affected by 
“yeh,” and should any means be discovered for the removal of “eh,” would become 
very valuable. 


22. The orea brought under cultivation during the last 30 years has been 140,000 
, acres; this large increase in the cultivated area is due to the 
Increase in cultivated 3 
area during the late sct- circumstances that the last settloment took place shortly after 
eee the great famine of 1838, when a largo area of land had been 
thrown out of cultivation. 


23. Putting aside the contingencies of rise in prices and removal of “reh,” I 
estimate that the extension of the cultivated area may reach 
Estimate of probable in- 7 : é 
crease in rental due to in- from 50,000 to 100,000 acres, at a rent of Rs. 3an acre. This 
crease in cultivated area. 4+ nate gives an increased rent of Rs. 1,50,000 to Rs. 8,00,000, 
or 6 to 12 per cent. on the rental of 24 lakhs, 


Condition affecting valuo 24, TI now pass to the consideration of the conditions 
of produce. which may enhance the value of produce. 


25, With the exception of railways, this district possesses means of communica- 
Improvement in means tion above the average ; two branches of the Grand Trunk Road 
of communication, incet in it. It is connected by the Canal and by the Ganges 
with Cawnpore, Allahabad, Mirzapore, aud Patna, It is difficult to say what effect 
railway would have on the district. generally, but there is no doubt that it would have 
a disturbing influence on the localities through which its route might lic. It certainly 
would not be sate to prophesy that Puttehgurh will novor be connected by rail with 
Cawnpore. 


26. Ido not feel myself called upon to discuss these questions at any Iength as 
Decrease in value of they are not of a local character, and I will confine myself to 
paced peregrine the production of such local evidence as I have been able to 
produce, obtain regarding the rise of prices during the last 50 years in 
this district. The prices of wheat, barley, and jowar are recorded for three market towns 
in different parts of the district from 1803 to 1823, and for five market towns in the 


district from 1823 to 1871. 


27. A diagram constructed on the principle of a diagram which appeared in the 


Diagram showing oscil. dian Economist is appended to this report in Appendix A., and 
lation of prices, this exhibits clearly the oscillations in prices during the pre~ 
sent century. 


[An examination of the diagram in the Appendix shows that there are three well 

The paragraph between marked periods. The first previous to the famine of 1817, tho 
brackets Pionsofanots, second between the famine of 1817 and 1854, and the third 
ag the diagram haa been botwoen 1854 and the presenttime. On a review of the whole 


ade = period between 1803 and 1871, it appears that the number of 
times which the price of wheat rose above 24 seers per rupee is equal to the number of 
times which the price of wheat fell below 24 scers, excluding the four great famine 
years, 24 seers may therefore be taken as the medium price of wheat. Now, from 1803 
to 1817, the price of wheat never fell below 24 scers. From 1817 to 1854 the price 
was 19 times above, and 15 times below 24 seers, and from 1854 to 1871 it was 3 times 
above and 13 times below 24 scers, Thero is therefore an unmistakeable rise in prices 
since the commencement of the century, and it is a noticeable fact that, although the 
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price rose twice in timos of scarcity during the second period above the maximum 
attained in the 3rd period, and several times to a height above the average, yet it 
always returned by a rapid and violent oscillation, But in the last. period there has 
been no sign of the recovory of the price to its formor condition. On tho contrary, 
there is every appearance of its inclination to maintain a higher and more unvarying level. 
Still I think it would be advisable to suspend final judgment until tho recurreence of a 
series of undeniably favourable seasons. Should these fail to restore prices to the aver- 
age level maintained during the sccond period, the rise in prices will be unmistakeable. | 


at Rete 28. The next questions for consideration are those which 

: MING Prd. . . . . a 

dia cheulivaica. affect the profits of cultivation without affecting valuc of pro- 
duce, 


These would tend to increase rent-rates by iacreasing the profits of cultivators. 

Improvements lowering One illustration will suffice. It is is very easy to imagine that 
cost of production. A 5 = : 

a marked improvement may some day occur in the construction 

of well-apparatas. I will quote tho words of an officer of groater experience than my- 


Pre ae in soll ap- self on this subject, Mr, Ricketts, Commissioner of Allahabad. 


“ Tt is certain that the cultivator’s irrigating powor would become far moro produc- 
tive if he possessed information relating to a few simple appliances, or by introducing 
a few contrivances in use, in other countries, no further advanced generally than this” 
[Revenue Reporter, Vol. V., No. IV., page 202], 


The general adoption of any improved well-apparatus would have a widespread 
effect on the profits. of cultivators.. 


I am far from wishing that every cireumstance which increases the tenant’s profits 
should be made the occasion of extracting more rent from him, but the contingency 
is a possible oue, and I am bound to bring A forward. 


29. ‘The last question which remains for consideration is,—how far rent is liable to 
Competition. be affected by increase of competition ? 


Has the cultivator any Competition cannot raise rents unless there is a margin of 
margin of profit? profit to the cultivatur over and above what is necessary for 
subsistence, 


30. Does such a margin exist where the full standard rates arc paid? And, if 
such a margin exists, are there any other obstacles which may prevent competition 
from exercising any influence. 


I regret that it is impossible to stato, with any certainty at present, what profits 
cultivators arc making. Safo statistics are utterly wanting. Ou the strength of such 
statistics as I have collected, I believe that an industrious and intelligent cultivator, 
such as a Koormeo, can, with the prices lately provailing, make such a profit on a hold- 
ing of 5 acres of good land that he nevor need borrow from the money-lender. 


T can produce » Koormee who, since the mutiny, inherited from his father a dcbht 
(he states of Is. 500) ; he has paid this off and is now lenditg small sums to needy 
cultivators, solely with the aid of the profits he has made in a holding of five acres in 
a small village rented at the high rate of Rs, 10 an acre, 


But the profits of ordinary cultivators are, I am convinced, not largo enough to. 
induce competition. The least pressure caused by a bad harvest drives them in shoals 
for temporary assistance to the money-lender, and in some villages not a few aro per- 
manently in debt. If, howevex, agricultural skill and industry become more universal 
attainments than at present, both profits and the number of skilled compctitors (Yravi- 
ded by the fumilies of the cultivating classes will iucreaao simultaneously. 
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So far as profits may rise in consequence of a rise in_ prices, the law offers its 
assistance for enhancement of rent, but competition would, if free to do so, begin to 
make-play long before the cumbrous machinery of the law was put in action. 


31. It remains to consider what checks to competition exist. The principal 
checks would be (1) deficiency in population ; (2) inability to 


Checks to competition. 
obtain land. 


Population of Furruck- 39 


bad. Is the population of Furruckabad likely to increase ? 


The following table shows the relative thickness of the 
Compared with that of population of the different districts of the North-Western Pro- 
othe eerie: vinces in the vicinity of Furruckabad :— 














Number of cul-|Number of cul- 








District Population per] tivated acres pga O06. oF 
: square mile, per 100 of Po elealia ral 
population, population. 

Furruckabad, Ss _ eee tes 541 66 111 
Cawnpore, ver ons tee nee 504 55 100 
Banda, oes aes oon nee 240 121 237 
¥Futtehpore, ve oe ve oes 431 79 126 
Humeerpore, ve ass vee ves 298 144 248 
Alluhabad, vue ees ove tee 507 76 182 
Mynpoory, oe ve see tee 420 83 124 
Etah, we os vee on 437 82 152 
Etawah, sas toe ves se 384 86 189 
Agra, ies on ont We 530 76 122 
Muttra, ee tes on s4y 478 98 566 








Furruckabad and Cawnpore appear to be more thickly populated than surrounding 
districts, and, as regards cultivated land, Cawnpore is the most thickly populated. 
The average of both exceeds that of all Huropean countries, but this is a uatural result 
of the inexpensive habits of the inhabitants of this country. A comparison between 
the two parts of the world cannot be made, 


For the purposes of this enquiry, it is not necessary to travel further than the 
ucighbouring districts. The following table will give a still clearcr idea than the pre- 
ceding one of the position held by Furruckabad and Cawnpore among them. In 
drawing up this table, I have omitted all pergunnahs in neighbouring districts in which 
the “lakhraj” area is so large as to disturb calculations, and I have also omitted all 
pergunuahs containing large towns :— 




















Tue PopyLation 138 NeuBer or PeRCUNNAUE, 
: Average Reve- 
nue rate. 
Over. Under, Small Districts.| Cawnpore. | Furruckabad. 
Per square ’ 
na Rs. a. p. 
eae 450 Tn. None. None. None, iv 
450 500 i 6 a y 1 410 
500 500 . 0 SS os I i. 2 
550 600 7 6 1 } 1 12 3 
600) 650 - 2 None. None, 2 24 
650 700 se 6 1 . 1 1410 
700 750 2 1 i i 1118 
750 800 a 8 2 . 2 211 
800 850 ss 3 1 ) 2 30 
850 900 a 1 None. 4 2 26 
900 950 % 2 98 1 2 70 
950 7,000 55 None, ” None. vee 
1,000 1,050 vs - 1 a 2 15 8 
1,050 1,100 . ” None, ‘ one 
1,100 1,150 


7,150 1,290 3 9» 1 a 215 8 
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33. This table shows that Cawnpore and Furruckabad are well to the front in 
Difference in population population, but I do not think that this fact precludes a further 
not certainly duc to soil. ~— increase; some parts of the district are far behind other parts ; 
and although this difference is partly duo to difference of soil, yet it is not so entirely ; 
for instance, the tract of land in the Bilhour pergunnahs, which lies alongside the 
Kunnoyj pergunnah, I have ascertained to: hold a population. of 1,080 to the cultivated 
square mile, while Kunnouj has 966 only. Both Russoolabad' and Bilhour have popula- 
tions of over 1,000: per cultivated square mile, and both are pretty equal in. svil and 
advantage, with five other porguanahs of the Cawnporo District, in none of which the 
population is: over 850 to the cultivated square mile. 


I believe: the excess in: Bilhour and Russoolabad to be chiefly due to better culti- 
vation. 


34. These considerations lead me to conclude that the population of the Cawnpore 

Is cultivated land open District is sufficiently large to supply competitors, for land, and: 

to competition. that, with skill and industry, there is room on the land for a still 

large number of cultivators. The next question is. whether land is.open to new compe- 
titors, 


Culturable land may be broadly divided into four classes: (1).seer or proprietors’ 
land: (2) land held by tenants with right of occupancy: (3) land held by tenants 
without right of occupancy; and (4) land not yet cultivated. 


Of these: (2) is. virtually closed to competitors, (1) is open where zemindars do not 
eultivate themselves, (3) is open whero-the zemindars aro willing to oust the old tenants, 
and (4) is open wherever the zemindars take the:trouble to invite cultivators to settle 
on it, or break it up with their ploughs. 


35. The comparative areas held by eultivators with and with rights at the last and 
Land held by cultivators present settlements are shown the following table for 1,158 vil- 
with right of occupancy. = aves in which the vtatistics of last settlement could be found: — 





Last SETTLEMENT. PreseNT SETTLEMENT. 


—_——-. 





| 
Number of cul- Nuwber of cul- Namher of eul-| Number of cul- 














tivators with|Pergent-| tivators with- [Percent-| tivators with,Percent-|  tivators with-| Percent- 
right of occu-} age. out right of age. right ofoccu-} age. out right of age. 
pancy. occupancy. pancy. occupancy, 
3,062 4 92,720. 96 40,074 63 23,974 37 
23 
20,816 7 247,949 93 2,31,292 77 71,633 


This table shows what a great effect the 12-years rule has had in closing land to 
competition, It also shows that tho tenants without rights are satisfied with smaller 
holdings than the tenants with rights, This is of course partly the effect of competition. 


36. Of tho area still remaining open (23 per cent.):a large portion will probably 

Land held by tenanteat- become “ occupancy Jand” under the 12-ycars’ rule, and a fur- 

will. ther portion will virtually be closed to competition in conse- 

quence of the unwillingness of the zemindars to disturb existing arrangements. It is 

only in villages held by enterprising purchasers that we find the old set of idle cultiva- 

tors giving place to now and more industrious hands. The area therefore actually under 
the influence of competition is not large. 


37. Inthe scer land competition has really more influence than in culitvators” 
land, probably because the rents of scer land are not entered 
in the village records, and because the zemindars have less com- 
punction in ejecting tenants from their own private land; but I have no records showing. 
what area is cultivated by proprietors themselves, and what area by sub-tenants.. 

3U 8 


In seer land. 
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38. The culturable area open to competition is, of course, so much of it as it would 
pay to cultivate at present prices. ‘There is a considerable por- 
tion of very good land, which is only left uncultivated, I believe 
through the apathy of the zemindars: perhaps now the settlement is over they will 
break it up. I should estimate quite 20,000 to 30,000 acres as being fit for immediate 
cultivation ; and I am convinced that if the landowners took the least trouble to invite 
tenants, they would find them with the greatest case. 20,000 to 30,000 acres is equal 
to 4 or 5 per cent. of the present cultivated arca. 


Culturable land. 


The above remarks will give some idea of the amount of land open to competition. 
At arough computation I may assume it to be one-third of the total cultivated and 
cultnrable area, excluding the poorest Jand, but competition can have no effect on the 
remaining two-thirds unless the rents of the two-thirds are allowed under the law to be 
raised in some proportion simultaneously with the rent of the one-third, which I assume 
will be aftected by competition. 


39. I will briefly recapitulate the possible changes which I have assumed may 
Luminary. occur from different causes in the rental :—~ 


A.— Causes affecting quantity of produce :—~ 


1. Improvement in soil, ... ae ies 6 to 12 per cent. 
2. Increase in water-supply, iee _ 2to 8 ,, 
3. Increase in manure supply, aes sae 2tol4 ,, 
4. Increase in cultivating skill, a oo 5tol0 ,, 
5. Extension of cnltivated area, ar iss 6tol2 ,, 


Total 21 to 56 per cont., 
or from 5 to 13 lakhs. 


B.— Causes affecting value of produce :— 


1, Means of communication, nv s+ May be improved by a railway. 
2, Means in demand for produce, — ... v» ) May affect prices and there- 

: fore rent-rates toan indefinite 
8. Decrease in value of money, TF vee J extent, 


C.— Causes affecting projit of cultivators :—~ 
Improvements lowering cost of production, a - 
Competition, eee aes — , 


do. 


T am of course aware that the computation under A. is necessarily of the roughest 
character, but I have preferred to reduce it, such as it is, to figures; for the reason that 
without figures the imagination might be led to form a purely impossible estimate. The 
estimates are in one way under the mark since they have been made independently of 
each other. If they ure combined, the result would be higher. For instance if 50,000 
acres of barren soil were improved irrigation would increase too; if water-supply were 
increased manure would be more effectual, and percontra water would be of more use 
to a manured than to an unmanured field. 


When to the probability of increase of rental under A. are added the considerations 
under B. and C., there certainly appears to bo strong grounds for opposing the idea of a 
permanent settlement, I conceive it to be quite possible that within a century the rental 
of the district may be doubled. A more rapid enhancement of rent has taken place 
in countries far more advanced, as for instance in Belgium, where rents and selling 
prices of land have doubled since 1830 (Cobden Essays). 


40. For the same reason that I object to a permanent settlement I object to the 
Rateable increase of proposal suggested in Section I. of the Circular, with reference 
revenue. to a rateble increase of revenuc in proportion to the increase of 
prices. 
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Even supposing that there were no margin of cultural land, and no prospect of 
material changes occurring in the conditions of cultivation, I do not think that Settle- 
ment Officers are so omniscient that their rates can be guaranteed as a safe basis for 
@permanentdemand. As a rule, only tho statistics of a single year are before them, 
and fraudulent concealment, and the accidents of the season, may produce unequal 
assessments in spite of the greatest care of the assessing officers. 


It would, I think, be dangerous to regulate assess ments by the price of any one 
staple. Supposing, for instance, that wheat were chosen, it would be very possible for 
the price of wheat to be affected by circumstances othor than the value of money, such 
as a large demand for cotton. Cotton occupies the place of autumn crops, and not of 
wheat crops, and therefore a large growth of cotton would raise the price of the autumn 
cereals relatively more than that of wheat crops. 


Asa fact the prices of the autumn cereals never rose so nearly to an «quality with 
the prices of wheat as in the years 1863-64, when the American war created an extra- 
ordinary demand for cotton. 


41. Iam next required to consider the pressure of the last settlement at 66 per 
cent. One startling fact meets us at the first step that within 
three or four years of the sottlement it was found necessary to 
reduce the assessment from Rs, 12,79,814, to Rs, 11,382,078, 2. ¢., by nearly a lakh and 
a half. 


A review of past sottlement shows that the revenue of the district has practically 
maintained the same level since cession, and that an attempt to raiso it during the fourth 
and fifth settlements resulted in failure, since we find, the Government demand reduced 
by the revision of’ the fifth settlemont to the originsl limit which it reached in the first 
assessment :-— 


Revenue of past Settle- 
ments. 











— 


























¢ # re : ¢ /3 2 a 
a} galviad & | #14 | ge] 
5 | PRABA g | 8 | Su | Se | EL 
Pergunnahs. 3 KS 3 = S e¢ o # 2 
3 ; & 3 S | 26 1 68 | 23 
a RN 3) wn n 2g 83 3 
2 e Sule 3 a | B=-| §4 | & 
= a & = 3 | & a Zz 
Kunnouj, see | 2,00,280} 1,98,141' 2,19,238 2,38,376| 2,17,177| 1,92,497| 1,98,001] 26,454 
Chubramow, to 91,507} 91,008) 86,565| 90,843 1,01,137) 87,046) 92,741) 1,05,210 
Talgram, ies ; 89,422; 90,284) 72,032 1,18,956| 1,16,541| 99,048] 99,085] 1,04,330 
Mahomdabaé, tee . 28,120) 30,822] 30,551] 30,802. 34,867) 33,003 83,770} 38,310 
Shumshabad (East), «| 77,942) 78,811] 80,089] 82,970] 84,099) 77,714] 78,267; 89,180 
Bhojpore, ‘i . 64,388} 64,384} 67,106] 67,265) 84,214) 78,774) 82,022) 93,947 
Pahara, ane see 16,643 16,699! 17,035] 17,509) 26,657, 25,306] 26,893) 38,400 
Kumpil, aoe oe 78,860) 67,684) 75,126] 85,465) 81,010) 76,300) 71,007] 85,969 
Shumshahad ( West), vee | 1,14,086, 1,14,694] 1,14,010) 1,24,129] 1,26,459 1,20,369) 1,17,706) 1,44,707 
Imrutpur, tee oy 62,839} 65,924) 78,460} 87,71) 77,252} 75,811) 75,885) 87,410 
Khakhutmow, ... ees 28,954] 20,401! 22,095} 28,003} 24,383) 23,389) 23,389) 24,760 
Purumuuggur, ... eos 15,471 17,018] 15,741) 20,064 16,850) 15,490) 14,335 14,930 
Tirwathuttia, we | 150,612} 1,45,883] 1,62,311| 211,377) 1,72,614) 1,45,114) 1,438,679) 1,57,560 
Total, soe [10,18,974 aa 941,959) 12,15,977| 11,63,160)10,49, 104] 10,56,780/ 10,013,057 
Sorik, - w. Includedlin Taloojk Sorik} 72,783; 69,770} 44,968) 44,261] 53,220 
Sukutpur, ia ee Do, deal |e 51,297; 48,784) 38,006) 37,195) 41,615 
Sukrawa, see on vee we | Bereuteaees oe sea 14,422] 26,025 
j 





42. -The present quota of demand (50 per cent.) is, I believe, dangerously near the 
safe limit. But it must be remembered that in both settlements 
the percentage was taken of the assosts, which it was assumed 
the landlords could attain by the application of fair rent-rates, 
and not the percentage of existing recorded assets. The assessments just concluded in 
Furruckabad are more nearly two-thirds of the assets than half (see para. 4), The fol- 
lowing figures are good evidenco of the ordinary profits made by proprietors. They 
show the profits made on the estates of the Rajah of Tirwa and Mr. Moxwell, and in- 
clude some 200 villages. Both returns are genuine. Mr. Maxwell is an Huropean 
gentlemen of considerable position in these provinces, and, at the time of communica- 


Profits of “estate bor- 
rowed at 66 per cent. 
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ting these figures, had long ceased to have any interest in tho estate which he had 
sold some years ago. Tho Rajah of Tirwa’s estate is under the management of the 
Court of Wards, and the figures are supplied by the Collector :— 























Rent- 
Pergunneah District. Bnding Rev Profits, | Percen-| Extra 
ig : strict. elaine enuc| Profits. tage. |charges. 
receipt, [ 
1865. 
Myr. Maxwell, ... | Kunnovj, .-» | Furruckabad, ... | 18,383 8,320 5,068 28 788s 
Tirwa, sas Ditto, aa5 2,483 W384 1,149 40 112 
Bilhour, + | Cawnpore, we | 31,296 | 17,085 | 14,271 43 1,241 
Rajah of Tirwa,... we Furruckabad, ... |2,75,560 |1,65,240 |1,18,923 43 eis 
| 48,603 | 
{ 





The average profits were about 42 per cent., out of which cesses and expenses of 
collection had to be paid. By the new assessments the revenues have been raised about 
10 per cent. on the revenue, or about six per cent. on the rental, and the profits are now 
about 36 per cent., and tho revenue 64 per cent. of the unenhanced rental. In order 
that the profits may be 50 per cent. of the rental—z. e., equal to the revenue—Rs. 100. 
rental must be raised to 128; or 2vc,64, i. e,. tho rental must be raisod 28-per cent. 
Under these circumstances, the demand of 50. per: cent. on the attainable assests cannot 
said to be light ; I do not think it would be possible: to. increase it in. the case of small 
proprietors. 

43, The only other gauge which we possess of’ the pressure of the demand is a 
consideration of the transfers of land which have occurred since 
last settlement. Transfers are,to.a considerable degree, due to 
the extravagant habits of the people, and in many cases prices aro fictitious. The 
indications afforded by them are therefore to some extent uncertain. On the whole, 
the large number of transfers, and the low prices, do point to heavy revenues, With. 
reference to the rise in prices, I would notice that prices ought to rise with rise in pro- 
fits. I have culculated that six years’ purchase of revenue in tho first decade should 
rise to seven years’ purchase of revenue in the last decade, if estates in general are simi- 
lar to the Maxwell and Tirwa estates in the rise of their rentals. 


Transfers, 


44, The following table shows tho transfers for nine per= 


rae arr gunnahs of the district :— 








ee ——) 












































Mortgages. Sales, Auctions, Total Transfers, 
i) jie pie cate, Bilas elie, ope Ss 
1840 1850 1860 1840 + 1650 1860 1840 1850 1860 1840 | 1850 1860 
to Lo to to wo to | to to Lo to | to to 
41850. { 1860. 1870. 1880. 1860. 1870. 1860. 1860 1870. | 1850. I 1850, 1870. 
5 | i 
Acres, we | 3,151) 9,284 | 20,634 | 17.400 | 11,367 | 17,859 | 17,928 4,018f 9,147 | 38,479 | 24,08 § 47,340 
Revenue, se | 8,820] 28,158 | 22,087 | 20,306 | 16.642 ) 21.707 | 20,397 4,960} 7,989 | 44,32£ | 49.780 51,827 
Price, s+» | 32,556] 79,228 | 243,310 | 69,324 | 135,804 | 161,820 . 44,984 37,24) 00,987 | 105,594 | 252,272 465,613 
Price per acre, bs r) 88 vig 54 14 93; 2: 3) 64 
Year's purchase o | i ! | at 
revenuo, it ww) 24) 1h a 8 is 23 7 7 34] 5 8 








The total area of the pergunnahs in which these transfers took placo is just 
400,000 acres, and the percentage of area transfers in cach decade is, therefore :— lst 
decade 94 per cent., 2nd decade 6 per cent., 3rd decade 12 per cent. The larger area 
transferred in the last decade shows that transfers are caused by other influences than 
heaviness of revenue: for revenues were: lighter in the last docado than in the first. 
Moreover, the price which land fetched was higher in the last deeade than in cither of 
tho other decades on the whole. 


45. After making allowance for the rise in rentals.as above explained, I believe: 
that the recent activity in the transfer of land is due chiefly to 
two canscs—one the increasing embarrassment of tho old zemin- 
dars (especially the Thakurs), whose extravagance and improvidence no-leniency in the 
demand can suppress; and secondly, the anxiety of businessmen of capital to purchase 
land, which perhaps.in consequence of the late rise in pricos they believe to be a safe 


Causes of transfers, 
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and probably a lucrative investment. Still, even of late years the prices given have 
been by no means large when measured by the number of years’ purchase of revenuc— 
a fact which indicates that the profits, after payment of the revenues, must he consi- 
derably lower than the revenues. I do not believe that bond fide profits would ever fetch 
in the iarket less than 10 years’ purchase. If this be so, then the revenues, which 
bear to the price a proportion of less than 10 years’ purchase, must be greater than the 
profits. 


46. With reference to the question whether large estates should pay more than 
small ones, I am decidedly of opinion that they should. All 

cee of large the large estates in the Furruckabad District were acquired by 
fraud or violence shortly before cession, and I have no sym- 

pathy for the ancestral titles of thoso individuals whose sires wore lucky enough to be 
confirmed in the possession of estates so acquired by the accident of the transfor of the 
Provinces to the British Government. Apart from this consideration, I think it is an 
evil that unwieldy estates should be in the-hands of single individuals, whose inability 
to superintend the collection of their rents, and the improvement of their land, requires 
the assistanco of an intermediate body of managers, who eat up a considerable portion 
of the assets. I propose that every proprictor whose revenue, at 50 per cent., exceeds a 
certain amount (say Rs. 5,000) should pay an extra revenue of 15 per cent. on tho 
surplus, the extra revenue to be removed on the bond fide transfer of any part of the 
estate to a purchaser. Collusive transfers would no doubt take placo in some cases, 
but collusion would endanger the rights of the transforer, and would of course be penal. 


In making such an arrangement, allowance would be made in cases where ostates 
have bocn purchased since last sottloment, but purchases before last settlement were 
made when the extra 10 por cent. was charged, and do not require any consideration. 


; I am next asked to state whether the rent-laws restrict the demand for land-revenue, 
T have had considerable experience in the application of Act. X. to the enhancement of 
rents in the Furruckabad District. 


The prosent Jaw admits of the enhancomont of rent (1) on the grounds that the 
rato paid are below the level of rates prevailing in similar land in the vicinity; (2) that 
the value of productive power has been inoreased from causes other than the outlay of 
the tenant; (3) that the area is greater than the recorded area. 








Table showing enhance- 47. The following table shows the enhancement which has 
ment since assessment in ; a 7 
1,218 villages. takon place in 1,218 villages sinco assessment :—- 
er 
wager | No] Betzot at | Banged ) peat 
of vil- of assessmont \ ase Revenue, Remarks. 
Pergunnah. lages. | assessment. rates. enhancement. 
Rs. a p Rs. a p Rs. 8. p. Rs. a. p. 
Chibramow, oo 167| 1,77,852 0 0] 2,00,149 12 0) 1,96,883 0 0 99,960 0 O/Inthe rent-rolls 
Bhojpur, tes 170} 1,32,39L 8 Of 1,438,520 12 O] 1,08,988 8 0; 71,380 0 0| of columns 3, 4, 
Mohumdabad,... 50] 44,281 0 Of 53,513 4 O} 50,451 11 0) 25,850 0 0 and 5, the rate 
Pahara, bce 59] 29,236 1 O| 24,509 8 O| 24,923 18 0} 12,744 14 Olof rented land 
Shumshaba 1221 1,25,835 0 O| 1,42,978 8 O| 1,45,285 5 9) 63,260 0 Olle applied to un- 
(East), rented land. 
Talgram, és 122/ 1,654,986 © 0] 1,86,517 4 0] 3,74,491 0 0: 93,840 0 0 
Kunnovj, + 628} 3,39,811 0 0| 4,02,761 0 0 i) 


3,66,995 0 a 0 0 


Total, oo 1,218) 9,97,342 9 a aeeee 0 a aia 56 9 5,78,01L 14 0 








48. These figures show that a large increase in the rental has been effected, and 

this increaseis greatly due to the influence of the first enhancing 

_ Effect of the firstenhan- Clause of Act. X. of 1859. Tho backwardness of oxisting 

cing Clause of Section - 
XXII, Aot X. of 1859, rentals (exhibited in para. 4) proves that there must be a very 
large number of fields paying below the prevailing full rent- 

rates paid for land of the same class, becauso the now rentals have been based on the 
assumption that prevailing full rent-rates will be applied to all land. Now there isa 


special staff on tour in the district, whose duty it is to help the landlords to levy, under 
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the first enhancing clause, full rates in under-rented fields wherever the cultivators 
refuse to pay them. The table on the preceding page shows the effect of their 
operations in 1,218 villages. These enhancements have becn made partly by consent 
and partly under the first enhancing clause of Act. X. In 72 villages of one per- 
gunnuh I have ascertained the amount raised by consent to be Rs. 7,428, and by 
legal procedure Rs, 4,305. The finalresult of the operations of the enhancing staff will 
be that the rate paid on each class of land will bo brought, as far as possible, to the same 
dead-levels in the same neighbourhoods, and these levels will not again be materially 
disturbed. . The influences which have been at work hitherto to produco tho existing 
inequality of rents have for the most part ccased to act. For instance, the enormous 
increase of cultivators with rights of occupancy cannot recur; new occupancy tenants 
came into their new rights with much higher rents than old occupancy tenants. The 
rents of the new men are now being used as a standard to which the rents of the old 
men may be raised. But no such standard will be available for the future. Again, at 
one time rents were universally paid “in lump.’ These lump rents were distributed 
over the several fields of each holding at last settlement. This distribution, being as 
often as not unequally effected, produced a large number of rents above the average, 
and a large number of rents below the average. The former have helped to raise the 
standard to which the latter may bo lifted. Inequality from the same cause cannot 
occur again. It would tako too long to detail all the influences which have beon at 
work, but enough has been said to show that unequal distribution of rates will, to a 
great extent, disappear, or, in other words, the rent-rates of similar land will be brought 
to the same level in the same neighbourhood, and this result, so far as it may be attained, 
will preclude the operation of the first.enhancing clause, which only gives the power 
of raising unduly low rents to the level prevailing in the neighbourhood on similar land. 


But it does not follow that the level to which rents may be brought by this process 
isa fair one. As a matter of fact, the level differs in diffierent neighbourhoods, though 
the soil and advantages in them may be identical. Sorik, Tirwa, and Bilhour are three 
adjoining pergunnabs which I have inspected, They lie on the banks of the same river, 
and possess much similar land. The level of rates in Sorik is 10 per cent. below the 
level of ‘Tirwa, and 15 percent. below that of Bilhour for identically the same soil; the 
difference is owing chiefly to ‘historical causes,” but now that these historical causes 
have disappeared, there are no means of equalizing the rents in the different pergunnahs, 
T can only raise the low rents in Sorik to the level prevailing “in adjacent” places in 
Sorik. The first enhancing clause does not allow me to go 20 miles to Bilhour and say,— 
Here is similar and paying rates 25 per cent. higher than the rates paid in Sorik ; therefore 
Iraise therents in Sorik to the samo level. Thesecondenhancing 
clause offers no assistance, for it has boon ruled that under thig 
clause a. proportional increase only can be made; e.g.,if the Sorik rate is Rs, 2 an acre, 
and the Bilhour rate Rs. 2-8 an acre, and the productive value be doubled permanently, 
the Sorik rate can be raised to Rs. 4, and the Bilhour rate to Rs. 5, but the Sorik rate 
can never be brought to an equality with tho Bilhour rate. 


Second enhancing Clause. 


A9, The defect in the law is manifest. It does not allow the general rate of an 
reese in dlis-eohanclae under-rented tract to. bo lifted to a fair level. The remedy I 
law, and remedy proposed. propose is twofold : in the first place a greater discretion should 
be allowed to scttlement and other experienced officers in the extent of area from which 
putteo-rates may be chosen; and in the second place permission should be given to 
raise the rates payable by occupancy-tenants in some fair proportion to tho rates pay- 
able by tenants-at-will, which tend to rise to a natural level by competition. 


Tdo not think, however, it would be safe to allow subordinate revenue officers cither 
to make use of rates beyond adjacent places, or to decide the allowance which is to be 
made for occupancy right. The law should remain as it is for them, and in all cases 
the provision of the law is a wise one, which directs the employment of prevailing and 
not of occasional or selected rates as the limit to which renta should bo raised. It 
-would be dangerous to allow even experienced officers to use a few picked rates. 
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50. The second enhancing clause is, I take it, intended chiefly to provide against 
= : the contingency of a rise in prices. The determination of this 
ise in prices should ba : 5 : 3 
determined by Govern- difficult question should certainly not be left to the arbitrary deci- 
atin sion of subordinate officers. I would recommend that periodical 
investigation by selected officers, into the circumstances of one or more districts, should 
bo authorized, and that the decision of theso officers, after approval or modification by 
the Local Govenrment, should bo made the basis of enhancement. So far as the rise in 
prices depends on the decrease in the value of silver, I would recommend that the ques- 
tion be definitely settled by central authority for all districts. It is the duty, I think, of 
Government to decide d priori such broad questions as these, aud not to throw the bur- 
den of procuring expensive and, perhaps, ineffectual legal decision on tho shoulders of 
individual jandlords. 


51, I am next asked to state how far enhancement of rent-rates beyond the 
diva daoyacasieek present prevailing standard may be assumed as a basis of 
enhancement of rent-rates assessment. For several reasons, I cannot think that it would be 
should not be made abasis suf to assume any enhancemont of the rent-rates above the 
existing standard. In the first place the enhancement of under- 
rented fields, up to the prevailing standard, demand as heavy an increase of rent and 
revenue as the cultivators and landlords can at present bear. In the second place, the 
first enhancing clause of the revenue law does not permit the enhancement of rates 
beyond the prevailing standard in land held by occupancy-tonants, which forms tho 
largest proportion of the cultivated area, while the second enhancing clause is practically 
ineffectual, until it may be definitely sottled whether prices have permanently risen. In 
the third place, it would not be expedient to throw moro pressure on cultivators until 
it may be satisfactorily ascertained that their present margin of profits is greater than 
it appears to be, and that this margin is not likely to be reduced by a continued fall 
in prices. 
; . 52. I am finally asked to state whother it wonld be 
Expediency of interme- . . : 
diate adjustment of assese- expedient to leave assessments open to adjustment during a term 
ae of temporary settlemont, 


53. Free permission to levy new demands by gradual increments would be a 
most useful measure. Tho suddenness of the increase is often 
oppressive both to landlords and tonants. Mr. Maxwell, whom 
I have mentioned as an ex-proprietor of large estates, has told 
mo that the immediate levy of a heavy increase has been felt by him as a great hardship, 
and that ho could not create immediately a corresponding enhancement in the ront-roll 
without causing great distress to his cultivators. 


Assessment by gradual 
incremonut. 


"The practical effect of the present system of immediately levying the new demands 
is, that where rent-rolls are very low the full rent-rates cannot be inaintained asa basis 
for the assessment in villages held by proprietors without capital. 


54. Ido not think that any further intermediate variation in the assessment of 
this district would bo expedient, except on account of the intro- 
duction of canal water into proviously unirrigated land. The 
canal question, it is needless to say, presents considerable diffi- 
culty. I will bring forward an instance iu which the condition of canal-irrigation, 
under the assessment of a fair revenue for thirty years, is impossible. I refer to the 
pergunnah of Bilhour, which I am called upon to assess during the present season. 
During inspection I find that almost every one of the numcrous water-courses now 
supplying the pergunnah with canal-water has been condemned, and that an entirely 
new system of irrigation channels for the distribution of water has been projected. 
These alterations will seriously affect the condition of the water-supply in many villages, 


Tatermediate assessment 
of canal-irrigated land. 


T recommend a quinquennial revision of assessment in canal villages, and I propose 
the following system for the adjustment of the demand. 
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55. The enhanced demand on account of canal-water is of a double character— 
e area Jirstly, there is the price of canal-water, secondly, the Government 
roposed system of as- 


sessment of canal-iri- share of the increased rental, due to the conversion of dry into 
sated Ene: irrigated land. 


I propose that the price of canal-water should be fixed on the crops grown in 
each field, but by a totally different method from that now om- 
ployed. I would divide all fields into classes, either five or 
six in number, in accordance with the crops usually grown oneach field. Thus, fields 
usually growing market garden produce would be placed in the first class, those 
growing cane periodically in the third class, and ordinary rubbee and wheat fields in 
the fifth class, and, perhaps, rice in a sixth class. The rate payable for cach class would 
be formed by a calculation of the average number of waterings required by each kind 
of crops—good and bad ycarstogether. For instance, a field growing alternately jowar 
and barley would require two waterings in onc out of two years. The annual charge 
‘would be the price of one watering. The first classification of crops would be neces- 
sarily imperfect and lenient to the cultivator in consequence of the absence of any 
accurate record of crops grown. But as a careful record of crops from year to year 
is an essential part of the system I propose, this difficulty would be diminished year 
by year, and each quinquennial revision of the classes would ronder the list more per- 
fect. If expedient, the preparation of the list might be postponed until the statistics of 
3 or 4 years had been collected. I do not regard the question of expense in proparing 
a record of crops as the slightost obstacle, since I am strongly of opinion that an aceu- 
rate register of crops should be kopt up. by a special staff, if necessary, in overy village 
of the district, whether irrigated by a canal or not. I neod not discuss here the 
extreme utility of the information which would be afforded by such registers. With 
a very tolorablo amount of supervision, the correctness of the classified list of field 
would be insured. Hach year’s record would amend tho previous records. The omis- 
sion of sugar-cano, for instance, in any ono yoar through fraud would be eventually 
rectified by the record of it in a subsequent year. 


Price of canal-water. 


But only the classification of those fields would be necessary in which canal-water 
was required. I would loave it to the cultivators and zemindars to choose the ‘fields 
for which they might require irrigation. 


A list of such ficlds should be filed through the putwaree, and, once filed, theso 
ficlds should remain on tho classifiod schedule for the term of settlement. Permission 
should be givon to add to this list at any time; but the removal of no fiold from the 
list should be allowed except on special grounds approved by a competent officer, 


The irrigation of any fiolds not on the list, or the growth of any crop in one ‘class 
belonging to a higher class, should be punishable by fine, 


56. This system has tho following advantages over the present one. In the 
first place the zemindars and cultivators will be relieved from 
a of proposed the annual visitation of the measuring Amecns, who bully them 
and whom they have to bribe, whilo Government will save the 
expense of the Ameen’s pay; and the loss, no small one, caused by’ their dishonesty. 
‘The supervision of tho Amoon’s work is a much moro difficult one than tho supervision 
of the crop registry would be, since the Ameen’s register is annually renewed, whilo the 
crop register would be merely corrected and improved each year. It will also be casier 
to discover tho occurrence of a crop than the oecurrenco of irrigation, Practically, 
Canal Officors have little time for careful supervision of Amecn’s mcasurements in con- 
sequence of their heavy exeoutive dutios. 


In the second placo, cultivators would no longer be tempted to stave off irrigation 
until their crops wererenewed. Canal officers will, I know, bear me out in the assertion 
that much self-imposed injury is occasioned to the cultivators from this cause 
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In the third place, Canal authorities would have at their command a very approxi- 
mate estimate of the quantity of water required in cach district. 


57, The Government share of tho rental due to irrigation will be easily calculated 
Bite apa ee OR the basis of the crop register, in villages, or in land into 
Tental due to canal in vil- which canal-water may bo introduced for the first time. The 
lages newly irrigated. : "oe fas teh ie 
crop registers will include a record of irrigation by wells; 
year by year this register will become more accurate. A list of tho previously dry 
fields can at once be constructed, and an extra revenue be calculated in accordanco with 
the improvement in irrigation. Iwouldrecommend a quinquennial revision of this extra 
revenue on a review of the increased area for which irrigation is demanded during tho 
lustrum. 


58. A calculation of the rental due to canal in villages already irrigated by canal- 
water is practically impossible. After the inspection of seven 
Peet ie previously canal pergunuahs, I am conviuced that, except for the purpose of 
making a rough estimate of the benefit effected by the canal, any 
investigation is useless. Wells have been ploughed over and effacad, and it is impossible 
to discover with auy precision what area was or was not proviously irrigated by wells. 
Should canal-irrigation be withdrawn from any villago, it would be necessary to insti- 
tate a fresh enquiry into tho irrigability (if 1 may use the word) of the villago from 
wells. I could propose in such a contingency, which is after all not a common one, that 
a very liberal deduction should be mado from the revenue and rental at first, in order 
to enable tho cultivators to reconstruct wells, and that the revenue should be enhaneod 
at the end of the two quinquennial periods.immediately following the withdrawal of 
the canal. This adjustment of the revenue would be easily effected on a review of the 
crop and irrigation revenue. It would be necessary only to exercise special careful 
supervision over the crop registers in such villages. 


59, It is easy to see that the whole system will depend on an accurate register 
of crops and irrigation. I repeat that accuracy cau effectually be 
maintained without diffieulty ; because each year’s returns will 
render the classification more accurate, and 1 conceive that any 
expenditure incurred in the direction of securing an accurate crop register will be amply 
repaid by the valuable information which it will provide as to tho agricultural resources 
of the country. 


Necessity of accurate 
register of crops. 


60. I have endeavoured in tho above roport to base my suggestions on statistical 
information and ascertained facts, in accordance with the desire 
of tho Board, oxpressed in tho concluding paragraph of their 
Circular J. J. J., and 1 trust that the length which I have permitted my remarks to 
reach will be excused by the difficulty and extent of the subject. 


Conclusion. 





Report by 8. O. B. Riwspaue, Exq., B.A. Settlement Officer, Etah, No. 126, dated 
Nynee Tal, the 24th August, 1872, 


PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, 


2. In endeavouring to fix equitable rates for the permanent assessment of a tract 
calculated on a share of the rental assets, there are obviously two main points to which 
enquiry must be directed—(1), the adequacy of existing rents, and (2) the probability 
of their increase. The importance of the first point is illustrated by the conditions of 
Pergunnah Baghput, Zillah Meerut, the second by the history of the Boolundshubur 
and the Bengul Settlements. 


3. There seem to be two methods available for ascertaining the adequacy of the 
rental of a tract. One, by comparing the ratio which its rental bears to its total gross 
produce with the ratio shown by other tracts, the other, the simpler one of comparing 
the actual rents paid with reference to similar conditions of soil and other capabilities 
in parts adjacent. 

41s 


I 
Whether it be possible 
to lay down some standard 
of average rates below 
which no settlement shail 
be confirmed in perpetuity 
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4, To adopt the first plan requires strictly an claborate estimate of tho total actual 
produce which, as often as it has been tried, has been found impracticable to effect 
with sufficient accuracy, to be depended on in calculating the total value of the actual 
gross out-turn of a large tract of country : it would, however, porhaps, be not impossible 
to effect a comparative valuation between two given tracts by adopting the samo 
method in each, which, though not giving an exact valuation of the produce of each, 
would sufficiently establish their comparative productivencss, There would still remain, 
however, many collateral conditions beyond actual fertility of soil, which materially 
affect the rental capability of a tract, which could not be thus mathematically estima- 
ted and compared. The second method, though more general in its nature and less osten- 
sibly precise, would probably in intelligent hands prove tho safer means of comparison. 
It was tho means adopted in treating of the condition of Pergunnah Baghput. 


5. It was there shown that although the condition of the tract in regard to 
agricultural development was sufficient to warrant permanent scttlement, yet the 
actual rental was so inadequato that the highest assessment which could be imposed 
in the pergunnah under ‘its existing rental conditions would ultimatoly entail an 
immense loss to the Government revenue. The inadequacy of tho rental was satisfac- 
torily proved by comparison with the rental conditions of the adjacent pergunnah, 
and it may, I think, be inferred gonorally from that enquiry that the relative adequacy 
of the rental of a tract is practically sufficiently ascertainable by that method. 


6. <A third, the pure 4 priort method, may recommend itsclf to some minds, 
of concoiving all the causes which ought to have come into operation to affect the rent, 
appraising the exact effect which each should have had, and thence developing the 
true ideal rent-rate of the tract in question : but this ingenious process appears scarcely 
sufficiently practical for actual use: 


7. Illustrations of the rise in rents, and pricos in the tracts immediately under 
my observation, I will onter into further on, after the general and abstract question 
has been discussed. 


8, The second main point of enquiry is the probability of the increase of rental 
assets subsequent to the fixation of the demand, the rock on which the Boolundshuhur 
Settlement is held to have foundered : for it is obvious, that if any large increase in 
rental assets can be foreseen, the assessment, of the tract cannot be fixed in perpetuity. 


9. With a view to dovising safeguards against such increase, the causes and con- 
ditions under which the increase occurs must be analysed. 


They scem to be capable of classification under two main heads :— 


I.—Increase of production. 
II.—( When production has reached its limit) Riso of values, 


Under the first of these main causes are ranged,—(1) increase of the cultivated 
arca, (2) improvement of existing cultivation, which may be cffected in three principal 
methods,—(a)extension and improvement of irrigation,(+)higher farming, (¢) introduc- 
tion of more valuable staples, The sccond main cause is due to—(1) competition for 
land consequent on increased density of population, (2) rise in the prices of produce. 


10. The combined effect of all these causes in their fullest operation is to produce 
a condition under which the Government share of the rental assets may safoly be fixed 
in perpetuity, for the estate would have thereby reached its maximum of development 
united with its maximum of rental, But, although the great problem may therefore 
be capable of solution by raising each of the above factors to its highest power, we are 
no nearer its practical application until we assign to each of them a definite value or 
standard. Now, of the first cluss of causes tending to increase rental assets—vic., 
increased production—it is by no means impossible to fix such a standard as may be 
thought advisable: for they deal only with actual and ascertainablo facts, with limits 
either absolutely known or capable of sufficiently closo approximation and definition. 
A distinct standard of this class of conditions has indeed, already, been Iaid down in the 
Secretary of State’s Despatch dated 23rd March, 1867, wheroin it was declared as the 
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result: of full discussion and mature deliberation that an estate might be permanently 
settled when cultivation had reached 80 per cent. of the culturable area, and when there 
was no prospect of’ improvement in assets of more than 20 per cent. by means of canal- 
irrigation. It seems however open to doubt whether these conditions impose suffici- 
ently close restriction, Countless villages and wide continuous tracts of country have 
already passed the limit of 80 per cent. of cultivation; and as so large a margin of 
culturable waste scemsa to be by no means necessary to the adequate development of 
agricultural wealth, but, on the contrary, scems hardly over to be left in the most 
advanced villages, I should be inclined to reduce the margin at least by one-half and fix 
the standard of cultivation at 90 per cent. of the culturable area, Tho other condition 
should, I think, be similarly and much more widely expended, I should refuse perma- 
nent settlement to all villages in which there was a prospect of iniprovemont in assets 
of 20 per cent., not only from canal-irrigation, but from any kind of irrigation, or any 
other assignable means whatever. 


11. Supposing, however, that all the conditions showing tho improbability of 
increased production are fully answered, how can tho second class of causes, the rise in 
values consequent on competition, and rise in prices, be dealt with, and their effects anti- 
cipated? It appears to me a hopeless and chimerical task to attempt to ostimate the 
extent to which these disturbing causes may develop, or the rapidity and amount of 
their influence on rental assets, so as to make them a definite factor in fixing rates for 
@ permanent settlement. It may be evident that a tract is somewhat deficient in popu- 
lation, and that rents have not yet been influenced to any appreciablo extent by prices, 
but it seems to mo impossible to come to-any conclusion on d priori grounds as to 
how soon, and to what extent, increasing population will forco up rents, nor when the 
higher prices of:produce will begin to have their legitimate effect, and to what extent 
they will operate. 


12. Iam therefor of opinion that in determining the rates at which a tract may 
be settled in perpetuity, it is possiblo to ascertain, with sufliciently close approximation, 
the adequacy of existing assets, and to provide against increase of assets by increased 
production, but the further probable increase by rise of values cannot be estimated or 
provided for in the calculation. 


13, I now, therefore, pass to the second main question, whether, supposing 
adequate rates could be devised for assessing permanently fully developed estates, a rate- 
able increase might be subsequently added in proportion to the increase in prices, I 
am decidedly of opinion that it could not. It seems scarcely to need demonstration 
that rents ought to rise with prices, and it may, indeed, be admitted that they ultimately 
to some oxtent do’so, but it has certainly never been shown, if, indeed, it is capable of 
proof, how soon a rise in prices affects rents, or what ratio oxists between them, Even 
if by somo abstruse and laborious manipulation of statistics uny definite relation were 
established between the two, it would be by no means logical to infer that the same 
relation and same rapidity of effect would occur in differently circumstanced parts of 
the country, aud to enact that on proof of a certain percentage of rise in tho price of 
certain staples of produce, a certain percentage should be added to the Government 
demand might in many parts be to discount a rise in rents which had never occurred, 
If prices only had risen and rents had remained stationary, it would be unjust to raise 
the demand: its justice would only be assured by proof that rents had risen, and this 
fact, whether prices had risen or not, would be a fair ground for the enhancement, 


14. The principle seems a plausible one in theory, but is objectionable, not 
because of its being based on a theory, for a true theory must necessarily be truo in 
practice, but becauso tho theory is imperfect. I therefore abstain from discussing the 
details of its suggested application. 

15. Even if some safeguard were invented to meet the riso in rents consequent 
on increase in prices, a similar and soarcely less enhancement is to be apprehended 
from competition for land, and, under the present system, from the gradual elimina- 
tion of protected tenants, which, if unprovided for, would ultimately produce the same. 


Tl. 

The expediency of a per- 
Manent settlement based. 
on adequate rates of rent 
subject to rateable in- 
crease according to rise 
in prices, 


resent rental condition 
id prospects of tracts 
ier personal observa- 
an, 
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dreaded disproportion between rental asscta and the States demand. How this effect 
is to be anticipated and apportioned as a factor in the averago rates for a permanent 
settlement seems a very intricate problem. 


16, Reviewing the whole question of the expediency of a permanent settlement, 
and the possible safeguards to be adopted in conferring it, I should propose to grant 
permanence of assessment in such estates which have reached their maximum of deve- 
lopment, and have already an adequate rental as defined in the foregoing remarks, viz., 
that the rental is on the average on comparison of all the natural and artificial advan- 
tages and capabilities of the tract, not below that of any neighbouring or similar tract, 
that 90 per ceut. of its culturable land is under cultivation, and there is no reasonable 
prospect of increase of assets, to the proportion of more than 20 per cent., by irrigae 
tion or any other means: and, to carry out the principle that the State should partici- 
pate in any subsequent rise in value, I would add a stipulation that in case of inercaso 
of assets by more than 20 per cent. at any period, tho State demand would be liable to 
enhancement, assets of course being defined to mean present rental value, not only 
returned incomo. 

17. It seems simpler that a revision of demand should be contingent on an actual 
increase in assets rather than on causes which theoretically ought to produce such 
an increase, but are admittedly very uncertain in their operation, 


The principle, ifnot incapable of being successfully carried out in practice, would 
seem to promise the desired result, that really fully-developed estates would be secured 
against any revision of demand, and the State against any extensive sacrifice of revenue. 


18. Reverting to the question’ of the prosent adequacy and prospective rise of 
rents in the part of the country under my own observation, it appears to me indubitable 
that, at any rate in the four perguonahs with which I have had specially to deal, rents 
are considerably below the limit which they will ultimately reach. Especially in the 
three poorer pergunnahs along the left bank of the Kalee Nuddee, Sahawarkarsana, 
Azamnagar, and Sirpoora, and in ihe latter. most of tho three rents are, as a rule, 
particularly low. It is impracticable, as has been before stated, to fix an absolute 
standard as to what the limit of rent for each oncht to be, but a comparison with the 
actual average of admitted rents in other pergunnabe similarly situated along this 
Doab shows a very large disparity, For these three pergunnahs the averages of 
existing rents per cultivated acre are— 


Rs, a. p. 
Azamnagar, tee ove one ove 20 9 
Sirpoora, ea oe oe ee 1 15 10 
Sahawarkarsana, ... oe on vee 26 4 


whilo proceeding westwards further up the Doab we get Soron, with an average rate of 
Rs, 2-8-1, Bilram, Rs, 2-12-11, Purblana, Rs, 2-11-4, and Atrowlee, adjoining, in 
Allygurh, Rs. 3-4-5, while on the east tho adjoining pergunnahs of Shamsabad and 
Kampil in Furruckabad show an average admitted rental of Rs. 2-10-0, 


19, The reason of the inadequacy of the rental in these pergunnahs is that in 
all of them rents wore at the time of last settlement, and the revision which followed 
four years after, as far as can be gathered from tho assumed rates of the ussessments, 
very low, the pergunnahs being all at the time in a state of extremoagricultural 
depression from several successive yoars of scarcity and drought. These low rates were 
stereotyped by the settlement,and the enormous margin of culturable waste then 
remaining absorbed all extension of agricultural industry, and left the rents of the old 
cultivation unaffected. To these causes must he added the powerful influence of pres- 
criptive custom backed by legislation, and direct action of the Settlement Officer pro- 
hibiting alteration of rents of permanent tenants and placing that cf tenants-at-will 
also under restrictions. Every outlet for their natural expansion being thus carefully 
guarded, it is scarcely to be wondered at that rents should have remained nearly station- 
ary. The large rise in prices which since occurred in these tracts, as well as all over 
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the adjacent country, had consequently scarcely any appreciable offect on rents, and 
we find that in both Azamnagur and Sirpoora, the average present rates of admitted 
rents are lower than those assumed at last settlement, which were Rs, 2-2-11 and Rs. 2-0-9 
respectively. ‘The immense extension of cultivation which has of course occurred in 
land of poorer average value than that before under tillage, has naturally tended to 
lower the average rate, and it is impossible to determine to what extent ; but while 
prices have risen nearly 40 por cent in Azamnagur, and more than 70 per cent. in 
Sirpoora since last settlement, it is obvious that there must be a very largo margin for 
the expansion of rents. Tho population, however, in Sirpoora and in the northern and 
western parts of Azamnagur, which much resomble it, is still doficient, being for the 
former only 419 per square milo of culturable land, while in the adjoining pergunnah of 
Sahawarkarsana the donsity is 560 to the same area, and until this deficicnoy is 
considerably remedied, the riso in rents will be proportionally retarded. Porgunnah 
Sahawarkarsana is itself an illustration of this; for there population being far denser, 
although the rise in prices of produce was no greater than in Sirpoora, rents had to some 
extent risen; the average of actual rents being already 11 per cent. above tho average 
assumed at last scttloment, and showing a strong upward tendency, which will, in a 
few years, outstrip the margin of, 18 per cont. by which the new assumed rental is at 
present in excess of tho actual. 


20. In Pergunnah Etah Sakeet, on the other side of the Kalee Nuddee, the 
conditions are somewhat different, the soil being of superior quality, and both rents 
and assessment at a highor scale, The stutistics, however, of this pergunnah are not 
quite completed so as to enable me to use thom now as an illustration ; they will how- 
ever be commented on in the rent-rate report on the pergunnah to bo submitted at the 
close of next month. 


21. Tho other pergunnahs of the district have not boen under my immediate 
observation, and the reports on their proposed assessments contain no discussions 
jllustrative of the presont questions ; but in all of them tho rise in the rental expected 
by the assessing officer has set in and is still in progress, in some cases perhaps 
exceeding what was anticipated. The power of the great engine, enhancement of 
rent, forced on the notico of the landlords by the enhancement of their revonuo, 
is now beginning to be thoroughly ap preciated by them, and acknowledged and feared by 
their tenants, and is wielded not only in formal suits, but not unfrequently as a persuasive 
influence for enforcement of highor rents irrespective of legal liability, and often never 
appearing in the rent-roll. 

22. The main reason why such enhancements are possible is undoubtedly to be 
found in the large rise in tho prices of all agricultural produce and consequent increased 
value of cultivation. The definite ratio between the rise in prices and rise in rents, 
as I havo before stated, nas never yet been demonstrated, even if it be discoverable ; 
but as it is certain that prices must be a material element in the dotermination of 
rent, it may fairly be concluded that where prices have already rison immensely, and 
rents very slightly, the process of expansion of rents will probably still continue, even 
though prices remain for the present stationary. That prices gencrally will fall again 
for a continuance, I do not think is in the least probablo, for the goneral causos which 
appear to have led to their rise are of a permanent character, marking a step in the 
advance of the nation ; whether they will rise still further or not is a very difficult 
problem. On the whole [ am inclined to think that beyond the equalization of prices 
between remote districts by improvement in communication, the general prices of tho 
main food staples will not riso in any noticeable degreo above their present levol, 
although especial products, such as indigo and cotton, may experience considerable 
fluctuations and so affect the general average. 

23. The limits to which rents will rise are the more impossiblo to predict when 
other important changes are impending. The most momentous of all crisis in the 
agricultural condition of a pergunnah, the introduction of canal-irrigation where it has 
been previously unknown, and where tho natural water-supply is very scanty and pre- 
carious, now awaits the greater part of the district. It will, it is anticipated, be intro- 
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duced within the next six years, and with it will no doubt ensue the increase in popu~" 
lation, closeness of cultivation, and rents, which are almost invariably observable wher- 
ever canal-irrigation has hitherto extended. Tho most striking effect. will be produced 
in the Doab between thd Kalee Nuddee and the Ganges, especially in Pergunnahs 
Sirpoora, Puttialee, and Azamnagar, whoro I anticipate, after about twelve years from 
the introduction of canal-irrigation, the existing agricultural conditions will be scarcely 
recoguizable. 

24, Increase in the rental to any extent by reclamation of culturable waste is 
now only posaible in a few parts of the Etah District. Only in six pergunnahs ont of 
the whole fourteen was the culturable waste remaining at time of measurement in 
excess of the limit of 20 per cent. of the culturable area, laid down in the Secretary of 
State’s despatch for villages qualified for permanent settlement, and this proportion has 
since the promulgation of the new assessments been largely reduced. A table showing 
the percentage of culturable waste to total culturable area in each pergunnah, as shown 
by tho recent measurements, is added in the margin. I doubt now if any one of 
thom has nearly this proportion of availablo land. For the wholo district, it will be 
noticed, that the culturable waste (in which bags are included) only just exceeded at 
time of measurement the prescribed 20 per ceut. It is now undoubtedly far below. 


25. Ofthe six perguonahs showing the most culturable waste, three—Faizpur, 
Olai, and Nidhpur—are situated in the khadir of the Ganges, and the waste there being 
all easily capable of reclamation, and mostly well repavingit, is being rapidly absorbed. 
In the other three pergunnahs the waste laud is chietly high-lving sandy soil of very 
poor quality, without any present means of irrigation, but there are some tracts under 
dhak jungle which wonld well repay cultivation. Through ali these three pergunnahs 
the new canul lines will pass, and in a few years scarcely uny waste land will remain. 


TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS. 


26, ‘The absolute limit to the Government demand, the actual minimum of profits 
from the cultivation, beyond mere subsistence to the tillers, which can possibly be left to 
the holders of the soil, is vory difficult to determine in the abstract, the right of the 
Stato being a complote monopoly, and the cultivation of the soil on which it is exercised 
being a necessary condition of human existence, The reasons for limiting the demand 
to 66 per cent. of tho net asscts of the landlord were fully and exhaustively discussed 
when the question of the settlement of these provinces was first mooted : it is superfluous 
to repeat or recapitulate the arguments. Although this proportion was reduced for the 
present revision of settlement to 50 per cent., it is demonstrable, at any rate with 
regard to the Etab District, that owing to the large amount of culturable waste available 
at the time of the original settlement, the actual incidence of the assessment, even when 
professedly leading only one-third of the assets as profits to the zemindars, was really less 
heavy than the assess- 
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very largo area of 
really culturable Jand was recorded as barren waste. Tho amount of cultarable land, as 
recorded in the present measurements, is taken as the standard. It thence appears that for 
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the whole district together the incidence of the present half-asscts assessrnents is 28 per 
cent. heavier on the culturable area than the previous settlement at 66 per cent., while in 
one pergunnah the increased incidence iss much as 56 per cent. The old assess- 
ment at 66 por cent. fell at Re. 1-9-3 on the cultivated acre, but was reduced by 
extension of cultivation to Re. 1-2-10, and might have fallen to Re. 0-14-9 had the 
whole of the culturable land been’ taken up. The new assessments at 50 per. cent. 
of assets fall at Re 1-8-7 per cultivated acre, and cannot fall lower than Re. 1-3-4 per acre 
even if the wholo available area be cultivated ; this moreover being impossible, as some 
margin of waste must always remain, the lowest rate to which it can be reduced, if 
only the minimum of 10 per cent. of the culturable arca be left uncultivated, is 
Re. 1-6-0 per acre. The actual incidence of the present assessments is consequently, 
even on the half-asset principle, considerably heavior than the former assessments at 
66 per cent., and, in fact, 66 per cent. of the assets was nevor, except perhaps in 
the first year or so of settlement, actually roalized. Asan argument, however, that 
neither 50 per cent., nor yet 66 per cent., of assets is the limit of demand which can be 
taken from the holders of tho soil, may be instanced the former asscsamont of Talooka 
Etah, in Pergunnah Etah Sakeet, whore the settlement waa made with the village pro- 
prietors at 66 per cont. with the addition of 29 per cent. on that jumma as malikana 
payable to the Rajah of Etah, forming,a total demand of more than 85 per cent of the 
assets. The detuils as to the present pressure of this demand, and its proportion to 
present assets, I cannot now supply, as the data are not yet quite ready. 


27, [The illustration required by the Circular to be given, with refcronce to this 
subject, of the “ average incidence of the present.demand on the several classes of pro- 
prietors considered as petty proprietors, or as proprietors holding average or large 
estates,” I do not understand. Ido not comprehend the point of tho desired com- 
parison, nor the method in which it should be exhibited. The incidenco of the 
demand on estates of petty proprietors will either, it appears to me, excced or fall below 
the average demand on estates of large proprietors according to the accident of the 
relative rental value of their estates, subject of course in some instances to a reduction 
in cases where the petty proprietors are very numerous. | 


28. With regard to tho question whether the assessment might in some Cases, as 
with talookdars, be fixed at more than 50 per cent., I think it the soundest policy. to 
bave one fixed standard for all full conditions of proprictary right such as those ordi- 
narily prevalent in these provinces. Where proprietary right is more imperfect, or 
where it is to be in some measure newly conferred, a highor standard may fairly be 
adopted. I do not see on what principle a higher rate of assessment on large proprie- 
tors could be defended, except their capacity to pay. It would bea direct disconrage- 
ment to the accumulation of capital, and, besides the chance of disintegration, 
would be liable to endless evasions by recording various parts of a large property in 
the name of several relations or fictitious owners. 


29. For very backward and partially developed tracts I think, in preference to assess- 
ing at more than half assets, the now prohibited system of progressive or rusuddee 
assessmonts much the most suitable, as tending best to encourage and compol exertions in 
agricultural improvement, more in accordance with existing customs (for cultivating 
leases are in such tracts usually given on the same system), and finally loss burden- 
some to the owncr : for, in order to pay in the first few years what may be a fair aver 
age jumma for the whole period of settlement, he must, unless possessed of considerable 
capital, necessarily plunge into debt, which may ultimately prevent the contemplated 
improvements being effected. 


30. The existing rent-laws, by imposing a cumbrous, uncertain, and expensive pro- 
cedure for enhancing the rents of mowrosee tenants, without permitting any reference 
to rents paid by “unprotected” tenants, undoubtedly largely retard, and in many cases 
considerably prevent, the natural development of the rental, and thereby restrict the 
Government revenue which is based thereon. Tho Scttlement Officer in fixing the 
demand on a village is compelled to pay strict attention to the degree to which the 
rent-roll under existing conditions can be expanded. In a village with a numerous 
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“unprotected” tenantry, he knows rents will develop with the greatest rapidity and 
to tha highest possible extent : with a protected tenantry paying at low rates, sur- 
rounded by neighbouring similar tenants under the same conditions, it is obvious that 
enhancement will bea slow and probably incomplete process, and the assessment must 
be correspondingly lighter. These conditions being taken into consideration, the aver- 
age rates of tracts asin the Etah District, where protected tenants largely prepondor- 
ate, are fixed necesgarily at a corresponding scale, and I have found in practice that the 
Courts havo hitherto always maintained rents decreed with discretion with reference 
to theso rates ; but all allusion to rents paid by tenants-at-will or other natural standard 
of rent are carefully avoided. It is, however, a matter of no small difficulty on occa- 
sions to find a sufficiency of satisfactory neighbouring instances in support of a rent 
clearly considerably below what is ordinarily paid by “unprotected” tenants, what is 
certainly a light rent, and what the tenant sucd ought undoubtedly to pay, making 
every duo allowance for his position. 


81. I think sufficient consideration for “protected” tenants might be ensured 
by allowing them a specific deduction, say from 5 to 10 per cent., from what could be 
proved to be ordinarily paid by tenants without rights of occupancy, and where such 
proof might not be obtainable, the Settlement Officer should be permitted full discretion 
to decree a “ fair and equitable” yate under all the circumstances of the case. 


32. To fix a higher assessment on the grounds of an anticipated rise in rents 
above the full present standard would, in my opinion, be a very dangerous system. Of 
course the real danger of the practice rests on the degree of uncertainty in the predic- 
tion of enhancement. If, by any process of ratiocination, it could be determined how 
soon, and to what extent, the rise would occur, it would be perfectly equitable to fix a 
jumma which would bea fair averago of the State’s demand for the whole period of settle- 
ment, discounting the anticipation of the increased jumma at fair rates of interest. It 
appears to me, however, that no degree of certainty whatever, either with regard to the 
time or extent of the rise, can possibly bo attaincd ; and that in the choice of two risks, 
the loss of some revenue to Government, or the unjust appropriation of more than its 
fair share of the assets, the former, the lesser, politically, of the two, ought to be 
accepted. 


33. For the same and similar reasous I would not allow any enhancoment of 
assessments under a temporary settlement during its currency for any reason what- 
ever : neither for the introduction of canals, public works, nor diminution of the value 
of precious metals. Their effect on rents cannot be prognosticated with any degree of 
certainty. Above all things the certainty and inviolability of the settlement engage- 
ment, fixing absolutely the demand on the land for a specified term of years, ought to 
be maintained at all costs. It would, moreover, be much to be deprecated to make impe- 
rial schemes for the advancement of the country in a still further degree, objects moro 
of dread than welcome by specifically declaring that their introduction would be followed 
by an increase in land revenue demand, The diminution of the value of tho precious 
metals is only another phrase for the rise of prices as long as prices are measured in 
relation to them. It is a process of very gradual development, and should not be allowed 
in my opinion to affect temporary settlements, although it must be by no means lost 
sight of in arranging terms of permancnt asscssment. 


34. Some loss, indeed, to the Government revenue by the increase in the rental 
assets during the currency of temporary settlements is probably inevitablo, and can 
only be prevented by providing contingencies of intermediate enhancements, and thereby 
destroying the essential virtue of security and fixed limitation of demand, or else by 
the perilous system of discounting the anticipated increase before it has occurred, Two 
courses are open in meeting the evil—either to accept the temporary loss in the hope 
of reaping the fuller benefit on the expiry of the settlement, with the consolatory reflec- 
tion that the riches of the people are the resources of the State, or to reduce the period 
of settlement according to the backwardness of the tract and prospects of increase in 
rental, 
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Report by Cononen A. H. Terwan, Deputy Commissioner, Jaloun, No. 524, dated Orate, 
the 28th August, 1872. 

+ * * * *@ * * * 

6. The accompanying tables* taken from last Sottloment Report give full detail, 
regarding nature of soil and varcion rates paid oneach asrevenue and as rental, Tables 
are also furnished from arecent memorandum by Mr. Auckland Colvin. A clear view 
of the present agricultural state of the district can be obtained by their careful study, 
It will bo plainly scen that a permanent settlement is not desirable. The district is 
as yet quite undeveloped, and no standard rates, below which no settlement should be 
confirmed in perpetuity, can be ascertained. The revonuo has been determined on the 
ascertained ,rents paid by cultivators after leaving a small profit. These rents were 
originally fixed on the average outturn of crop per beogah in cach kind of soil. The 
rents paid generally by cultivators with proprietary rights may be said to be the stand- 
ard rents, those paid by tenants-at-will varying much according to locality, &c. With 
the growing prosperity of the district, these rents have a tendency to rise, and they 
are far from having acquired their full limits. Prices have risen, also wages, but rents 
have not risen in proportion, For instance, in 1853 wheat was selling at 30 seers per 
rupee, and in 1868 it was down to little more than 17 seers, and is now (1872) solling 
at 19 seers. The reason of rents not rising as might be expected is the backward 
state of agriculture, great want of capital in the farmers mostly in debt to the money- 
lender, and the still greater poverty of the cultivator, All our former settlements were 
too high, and largo remissions had to be made ; the farmers were ruined. Land has now 
become more valuable and gives a bettor roturn for capital ; tho consequonce is, with 
an attempt in the Lumberdars to raise the rents, thero is also a greater tendency to 
sub-division of property to secure moro effectually to each the profits realized, but rents 
have remained stationary notwithstanding. Much remains to be donc by Government 
for the improvement of the district. The district may be said to be in overy way in a 
transition state, and but slowly recovering from former Native exactions and our own 
high assessments, In a few years a complete canal system, it is hoped, will be intro- 
duced, completoly changing the aspect of the country. 


7. Regarding a permanent settlement based on adequate rates, but subject to 
the condition of « rateable revenue in proportion to the increase of prices, would, I 
consider, destroy all confidence in our Government, as woll as value in landod property. 
Such rating would not be feasible without causing much discontent. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to fix any staple by which the increase of prices could be 
fairly estimated, or the intervals and mode of applying the test. 


8. As far as this district is concerned, I consider the prosent standard of assess- 
ment at 50 per cent. of the rontal assets left to proprietors as not oxcessive, The Govern- 
ment gets a clear moiety of the estimated revenue. The farmer has, after making 
good tho Government demand, all the risk of management, bad seasons, and other 
innumerable contingencies, The farmer has heretofore lived from hand to mouth, and 
has had to struggle against grasping money-lenders, defaulting tenants, and oft recur- 
ring bad seasons. The profits, it may bo seon even by last scttlement, left to farmers 
and cultivators are but small,—not more than perhaps three or four rupees per acre in 
best soil. 


9. Under tho pressure of former settlements at 66 por cont., the district was 
brought to the verge of ruin. It must be remombcred that 66 per cent. was exacted 
soon after the district ha:l come under our rule. It was in a most impoverished stato as 
may be supposed, and quite unfit to bear the burden. All records regarding these 
settlements wero destroyed in 1857-58. It is impossible to give, with any degree of 
exactness, the incidence of the present settlement on the different tenures of this 
district, but it must vary considerably according to the nature of the holding. It isa 
matter that would require much time for complete investigation. 





* Not printed. 
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10. The Government share of rontal assets might for some years to come be 
limited to 50 per cent. as a matter of policy. If the share of rental assets was left to 
tho discretion of the Settlemont Officer, he would embark on a sea of trouble withont 
guidance of any sort. It would be, under such circumstances, difficult to limit his dis- 
eretioh, or to check the evil resulting from want of such. 


11, The Rent Law, Act X. of 1859, does not apply to this division, and I am 
not aware that there is any restriction beyond local. custom to the rise in rents paid 
by tenants having no right of occupancy. There is a tendency, as before stated, on 
the part of the Lumberdars to raise the rents even of those holding in proprietary 
right, but few cases comparatively come before the Courts. They are settled outside. 
The Lumberdars are generally successfully opposed, and have to yield or run the risk 
of secing their fields untilled, and their tenants abscond. 


12. On no purely theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a term of 
years, could enhancement of rent-rates beyond prevailing standard be safely assumed 
‘a8 a basis of assessment. Such theories would be apt to greatly mislead and have 
serious consequences. Again, the expediency of assuming at time of settlement any 
considerable rise in rents which is prospective only, in other words, of taking for an 
indefinite term of years a larger share than usual of the existing rental assets, appear 
very doubtful, even when weighed with especial reference to the circumstances of a 
district ; for circumstances beyond control may render the assumed rental assets purely 
imaginary: few officers would possess the insight necessary forsuch an experiment, I 
doubt the expediency also of leaving tho:assessment open to enhancement or re-adjust~ 
ment during a term of temporary settlement ; it would be better by indirect taxation to 
raise the sum expended on canals and other improyements affecting the land. 


13. Temporary settlements are not without great drawbacks, and are ably stated 
by Mr. Colvin in his memorandum. The fresh settlement of a district means * the 
“value of property depreciated until the exact amount of the new assessment is 
“declared, credit affected, heart-burning and irritation between Jandlord and tenant, 
“ suspicion of the intentions of the Government, and a host of official underlings scattered 
“ broadcast over the vexed villages.” Suchis a mild picture drawn of the operations 
of a new settlement. The people are harassed and plundered by the Government 
underlings, bribery and corruption are paramount, and that goes on often for several 
years, Before a fresh settlement takes place, it ought to be clearly shown that such 
has become from various reasons necessary, indeed urgont. To a great and stable 
Government, the extension of a successful sottlemont for another 30 years, perhaps, 
can be a matter of no great import, and its cancelment and enhancement might have 
most serious results, and check prosperity for years. 


14, As long, however, as India derives its principal revenue from the Jand, a 
permanent settlement is impossible till the resources of the Empire in every depart- 
ment are more developed than at present, and until, as in old European States, the 
public treasury is filled by taxes in various shapes levied on the accumulated wealth of 
the nation. 


ee 


Report by Pare J. Wurtz, Esq., late Settlement Officer, Jaloun, dated 12th September, 
1872. 


T deal with the questions in the order in which they have been put by the Board, 
premising that the delay in submitting this paper has arisen accidentally. When the 
Circular was first received in the beginning of last cold season, I was Officiating Deputy 
Commissioner of the District, and laboured under a great pressure of work. It seemed, 
too, that a reply was optional, and afterwards I went on a short leave to England. It is 
only within the past few weeks that, being again called upon, I have taken up the diffi- 
eult matter (amid other work), and now submit my views with all due diffidence. 
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SeoTion I.—Prrmanent Serrvemenr, 
£. It is possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which eettlement 
in perpetuity should be denied? 
* * 


* 2 = * * * 

2. The Board, I understand, wish each Settlement Officer in considering this 
question to address himself more especially to the circumstances of his own district, 
rather than to treat it speculatively a8a general problem. Thus limited, the answer for 
this district is easy and precise. Under the present agricultural condition of Jaloun, 
no such expedient is possible, as will sufficiently appear from the considerations offered 
in the next eight paragraphs. 


3. There is almost a total absence of irrigation; the craps are at tho mercy of the 
rains; the agriculture is of a poor rndimental quality; there is (not to allude to excep- 
tional fields) no manuring; there is no arranged rotation of crops; year after year, for 
example, wheat and grain intermixed are taken from the soil without any attempt to 
return to it new powers of production by applying compost or irrigation, or by follow- 
ing with another recuperative crop; renovation is indolently left to the action of the 
atmosphere and the sun between harvest and harvest, and fortunately these natural 
agents, with the temporary fallow, do put some newlife into the exhausted soil; the popula- 
tion, finally, is not in due proportion to the land, being 262 to the square mile, against 
the North-West average of 361, which itself, though a full, is not an excessive figure. 
Thirty-two years ago, the population of the North-West was 322 to the square mile; 
even this average materially surpasses the Jaloun average of the present day. 


4, From 1844 to 1861 out of an area of 679,700 acros,® bearing a revenue of 
Rs. 5,87,710, 94,920 acres of a revenue of Rs. 1,08,760 were alienated for a recorded 
value of Rs. 1,56,700. The price thna shews at only Re. 1-10-5 per acre, or 1°15 
times the revenue. But abatement has to be made from even these miserable results. 
For, taking the revenue as the criterion, the alienated lands are 32:5 per cent. better 
than the general quality of the whole. The explanation is, that with low prices ruling, 
the old revenue was excessive, which spread poverty through the agricultural commn- 
nity, and deplorably depreciated the value of land. In Pergunnah Koonch the results 
carried down to 1868 do not show to better advantage; 5,068 acres carrying a revenue 
obligation of Rs. 8,262, sold for Rs. 9,128, the price per acre being Re. 1-12-10, and the 
number of years purchase 1°1 ; but this pergunnah, from a congeriesof mischances, broke 
down utterly under the old settlement. The progress of’ recent years is, however, daily 
telling on it,and land in Koonch is now far from being thought, as it onco was thought, 
“a doubtful good.” Pergunnah Calpe, with no drag of over-assessment upon it, presents 
a more faithful picture of the effects of the marked general progress which we know to 
have oceurred. In the 17 years from 1841 to 1857 (the mutiny year), 15,776 acres of 
arable land, the revenue on which was Rs. 14,220, were sold for Rs. 25,050, giving 
only Rs. 1-9-5 per acre, or 1°8 in regard to number of years purchase. But in the 11 
succeeding years, from 1858 to 1868, soon aftor the beginning of which progress ener+ 
getically commenced, 14,226 acres, of a revenue of Rs. 16,136, sold for Rs, 75,756, feteh- 
ing Rs, 5-4-0 per acre, and 4:7 times the jumma. And I know that within the last tew 
years land has all through the district bounded forward wonderfully in value. 


5. The following table will supply particulars of the cultivation of the district and 
the margin of culturable land :— 
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® Vide printed “ Jaloum Settlement” Report, pages $0, 36, 42, 49, and 55. 
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These figures certainly show that cultivation, pure and simple, is beyond the standard of 
development prescribed for a perpetual settlement ; but their effect is destroyed by the 
elementary character of the agriculture, by the absence of any high farming, by the 
transition state of rents (as will be presently shown), and by the prospects before the 
district of improved means of communication and irrigation. I am not aware at what 
point the scheme stands now, but surveys wero made a few years back for cutting a 
canal from the Betwa to the Jumna, which rivers form, respectively, the southern and 
northern boundaries of Jaloun. And when the Sheregurh and Koonch roads are 
metalled, the former of which, communicating direct with the Railway at Puphoond in 
the Etawah District, is now in hand, the surplus produce will find .what it wants,— 
good remunerative markets. 


6. ‘Turning to prices, their general level for each of the last 17 years, for the 
principal products of cithor harvest, will be ascertained from the subjoined table :— 





























Rusper, Kuvuggeer, 
! 
Years, | Remarks, 
Wheat. } Gram. ; Barley. Cotton. | Jowar. | Bajra. 

1854-45, ise 190 55 77 | 53 29 81 84 The entries are 
1855-56, a we} 86 14 82 30 89 74 | in Ibs. cf 80 to 
1856-57, iw ast 5a 76 76 26 8] 76 the imaund per 
1857-58, x xe 70 105 108 22 97 92 rupee, 

1858-69, sie we 67 106 96 238 99 90 

1839-60, es sie 53 72 70 18 73 66 

1860-61, ies eis 46 52 | 82 18 53 50 

1861-62, see ise 49 60 57 21 59 58 

1862-63, ie sé 59 CUS) og he] 19 63 69 

1863-64, ase vee 44 58 | 65 10 54 53 

1864-65, vee wes 40 PP ancy bee wa) 13 51 49 

1866-66, vie se 40 50 | 52 22 69 55 

1866-67, ae we} 39 58 55 19 53 53 

1867-68, ee ie 62 6. | 60 20 56 53 

1868-69, in és 26 - 38 30 10 28 ati 

1869-70, si en ae 54 | 50 14 6o 52 

3870-71, sek . 66 ' 80 80 18 56 46 











%. I think this statement proves that a durable change in prices first began in 
1860-61. Their fluctuations since that year have been confined within certain narrow 
bounds, with only three notable exceptions. In 1862-63 both the spring and autumn 
harvests were extraordinarily plentiful; andin 1870-71 the spring crop was an over- 
flowing one: prices consequently foll. The average agriculturist is so dependent on 
the local usurer for seed grain, for payment. of tho revenue, for even his ordinary wants, 
that these bountiful whims of nature rather oppress than benefit him; they enrich the 
local usurer, who literally drones into affluence by the silent power of scodh, and yet who F 
by a blessed fate, is the only individual in the body politic over whom taxation* passes 
with a surface scratch. On the other hand, in 1868-69, drought occurring, prices ran 
up abnormally for the time being. Ido not trace the rise from 1859-60, because, though 
its prices are strikingly higher than of the two years preceding, those were times of 
anarchy, when all commerce and communication were interrupted, necessitating the 
consumption of the produce on the spot’ where the supply over-balanced the effectual 
demand ; the prices, tuo, of this year are in general accord with those of the three ante- 
eedent years to the mutiny. On review of the prices since 1860-61 , it does not seem 
that any material advance in them is probable in the near future, There must ocenr 
some equally radical change in the economical condition of the country to that which 
surprised it about the year 1860, before prices are likely to exhibit any further sudden 


and violent variation, though, with tho progressive wealth of the conntry, the tendency 
will no doubt be to a constant gradual rise. 


8. I now come to the question of rents. The bulk of the Jaloun District on}y 
came under British administration so lato as 1844. There are no means of showing 
what were then cither the average rents or the average prices, but the information is 


* Id est, the Income Tax. 
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not indispensable to the present inquiry. All that is meqessary Tam fortunately ina 
position to present. Assessment operations in the above-mentioned portion of the 
district preceded those of its remaining complemont, Koonch and Calpee, by about ten 
years; and a comparison of the genoral rents found and recorded at the two periods will 
afford valuable inforences. The comparison, f would observe in passing. is not a strained 
one, for the average quality of Koonch and Calpee together, the best and the worst lands 
of the District, ia not superior to the average quality of thelandsof the Jaloun Settle- 


ment.* 











| Per Acre. 





| Teer. | Cachar.[ Mar. | Kabur. {| Purwa. | Rakur. 


— 











cr 





Re. a. | Rea. | Re a | Reo | Baw 





Major Ternan’s recorded rent-rates of 1859-60 No Teer 
(approx mate). lands 
settledin 3 12 310 215 28 1 6 
| 1859-60, 
j Re. a. 
6 15 & 0 48 8 6 233 19 





Mr, White’s of 1868-69, (average of Koonch 
and Calpec), approximate. 





9. This table shows that in 10 ycars tho increnso in the cachar rent-rate was 
Re. 1-4-0, in mar Re, 0-14-0, in kabur Re. 0-7-0, in purwa Re. 0-5-0, and in rakur 
Re, 0-4-0 per acre. Which means, that if the revenue were now simply adjusted 
according to the increased rents onthe landa settled under the 1859-60 rates, there 
would be an increment to it of Rs. 1,24,433, thus :— 

















Cultivated acres 
Soil. in“ Jafonn | Increase in rent. Share of revenue) 1¢reare to 
Settlement,” revenue. 
Rs. 

Cachar, « see ae 7,719 xl 4 4,824 
Mar, 0 = ave 152,054 xO 14 66,524 
Kabur, .. rr) tee 125,891 xO 7 27,429 
Purwa, «. tee toe 192,768 x0 5 20,748 
Rakur, ... aoe on 87,302 xo 2 4,668 
Acres, .. tee 456,224 1,24,183t 














10. As to whether “rents have reached their full present limit,’ if we assume 
that the rise in rente should at least be in proportion to the 


Mr. J. Scuart Mill says eee : . d . ie 
ar rise ongtt to be in 786 in prices,t then rents have not yet reached their full pre 
even & higher ratio. sent limit. I give in the margin the averago of prices, first, 


up to 1859-60, and, noxt, up to 1868-69, from which it appears 
® In great part the Pergunnahs of Oraie and Jaloun are every bit as fertile as the prize portions of 
Koonch. Thon Madhogurh, too, has a fertile soil. Pergunnah Atte ia the only bad share of the Jaloun 
Settlement tract. 
} This is « perfectly safe amount to accept as the resulting increase, for it allowa a margin of no less 
than Rs. 50,260 for error. This sum, representing further revenue, is obtained by applying the rent-rates 
of 1859-60 to the cultivated area to which they relate, thus :— 








Acres. Ment-rates. Rent. 

Cachar, vee ove ves on T7198 $12 O= 28,946 
Mar, ss sis wee wee —-:152,054% 320 O=  5,38,696 
Kabur, oe ove Mex vee =: 125,892 218 O= 3,683,336 
Purwa, sae ten es we ~—:132,758X 2 8 O= _ 8$,3),895 
Rakur, eae ne oo one 87,302X 1 5 Om 48,950 
Aansets, ... 13,16,832 

Revenue, ... 6,68,416 

Revenue impcsed, ... 6,08, 166 

Rent-rates show a revenue more by... oe Rs, 50,250 

If we add ove Ma we ooo ” 1,24,188 


The increase rises to... nee .. Rea. 1,74,438 


res oe 
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that wheat and gram, whick-are sown intermixed on mar and kabur lands, rose 32 per 
——— cent in price, while 
Runser. Keorauer. | on those soils taken 





together, rent has 
risen only 21 per cent, 
Again, jowar and baj- 
ra, which largely mo~ 
nopolize the purwa 


oe 1 
Wheat. Gram.! i Cotton. \Jowar.'Bajra. 











—_—— |———_— }| 





| 


Average of prices from 


1884-55 to 1859-60 . | 59 | 8B | 82 25 | 85 | 80 

Average of prices from and rakur lands, have 

1860-61 to 1868-69, we] 44 | ba | ba 17 | 85 | OBR risen in price rather 
\ 








more than 35 per 
cent., while their rents have risen only about 17 per cent. But prices always come 
earlier under the influence of competition, and are much more universally subject to it 
than rents. These pay chief homage to custom. If competition rather than custom 
regulates the rent of tenants-at-will, custom rather than competition regulates the rent 
of all oecupantryots. And on the whole, custom, usage, the law of the country, those 
have here a preponderating authority in the fixation of rents. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that rents have not yet risen as high as they might ; the margin for a further rise, 
however, is there, and so with the lapse of time the tendency of rents will be to rise. 
It is also most probable that there has been some additional advance since 1868-69, 
when the standard prevailing rents were last ascertained. 


IL—Should a permanent settlement besubject to the condition of a rateable inorease of 
nenenue in. proportion to inerease of prices ? 

11, The hypothetical proposition is to make the settlement on the basis. of the 
value of a fixed quantity of produce, such value being open to revision if the rise in 
ptices in course of time exceed a given ratio. Admitting the abstract excellence of 
the idea,* the questions which arise are, whut staple is to be taken as the test, how is 
this test to be applied, and at what intervals? 


12. Wheat is the article most commonly recommended to measure altered value, 
but while it isthe fittest. criterion in Europe, itis not $0 liere, because it is not the 
constant general food of the mass of the people. Whatever constitutes the ordinary 
food of the masses ia the proper standard of valuation, because, as heing a necessary 
of life, the demand for it is less liable to variation than anything else, and because the 
quantity of it raised will withia narrow limits conform itself to the effectual demand. 
The accidents of seasons, producing accidental prices, will be eliminated from this pro- 
pertion of quantity to demand hy: taking the average of a number of years. The avor- 
age prices of a series of years will therefore afford the requisite standard of compariaon.t 
Cycles of twenty years will be sufficient, in my view, to supply a true averago; it being 
further understood that no change would be made unless the increase of price was at’ 
least found to be equivalent to 2 annas in the rupee, or 12°5 per cent. This, on the 
hypothesis of a similar increase in rents, would furnish an increase to the revenue of 
6°25 per cent. on the-total rental, which in sums of lakhs would give tangible results. 
But the landlord must bo armed with.summary legal power to. raise all his rents in the 
game proportion, or the whole scheme must collapse. I must not be understood to con- 
vey that if at revision,,say, the. prevailing average prices are found to be 12°5 por cent. 














* It is reraarked in the Wealth of Nations that “the rents in Englaud which have been reserved in corn 
have preserved their value much better than those which have been reserved in money.” 


“Supposing that in the first of Henry VIT., N. let 100 acres of land to A. for six pence por annum per 
acre rack-reut, and to B, another 100 acres of land, of the same soil and yearly worth with the former, 
for a bushel of wheat per acre rack-ront, (a bushel of wheat about that time being probably sold for about 
six pence), it was then an equal rent. Jf, thercture, these leases were for years yet to come, it is certain 
that he that paid but six peace per.acre, would pay now fifty shillings per auourn, and he that paid a bushel 
of wheat. per vere, would now pay ahaut twenty-five pounds per annum, which would be near about the 
yearly value of the laud were it to be let now. ‘I'he reason whercof is this : that ihere being ten times as 
touch silver now in the world (the discovery’in the West Indies having made the plenty) as there was 
then, it is nine-tenths less worth new than it waa at that time.’—Locke’s Considerations on lowering the 
Rate of Interest, 


+ “ Perhaps a safer criterion than either a rix6 of rents, ora rise of the price of corn, would bow general 
rise in the price of laud.”—JIfila Pol. Econ, Book L, Chupter 2, Section 6. 
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higher than they were 20 years before, and acted upon as above, the landlord should 
thereon have the power of summarily raising his rents of the day by that percentage 
all round, but that he should have the power of bringing them up to that point, working 
on the basis of the recorded rents of twenty years before, All undue exaction would thus 
be obviated, and intermediate increase of individual rents taken into account and allowed 
for, Cultivators in the position of quasi-proprictors, or with privileged tenancy, might 
perhaps be held liable to have their rents enhanced only in the same ratio as the revenue 
and no moro.” The same officer that determined the resulting increase to the revenue 
would be the proper agent for adjusting tho rents. With rents so shackled by custom 
as they are, which prevents their answering fully or quickly to an increase in prices, 
such an adjustment is simply a eine qué non to the existence of the scheme. 


13. Iam altogether in favour of a permanent settlement so limited, wherever it 
can be otherwise appropriately conceded ; but the prospect of a settlement in perpe- 
tuity in Jaloun is so distant, that I need not go more practivally into this question in 
direct relation to it. 


Section 1].—Trmporary SETTLEMENT. 


L—Is the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent. of the rental assets énade- 
quate ? 


14, A negative may be, I think, safely submitted in answer. Besides 50 per 
cent. of the revenue, the assets have to meet other onérous Stato obligations, There 
are § per cent. for cesses, 2 or 3 per cent. for payment of Putwarees, 2} per cent. for 
remuneration of Lumberdars, and on the average about 34 or 4} per cont. for village 
expenses. All these, except thie last, are imposed by the State, and even it comprises 
items incidental to our administration, such a3 dustuk tulubana and cost of the annual 
village papors offivially prescribed. We must thus at the threshold deduct from 63 to 
65 per ceat. from the rental before we can attempt to define the landlord’s profits. For 
all the risk and trouble of management, 36 per cent., say, of the rental is anything but 
an excessive ratio of profit where properties are small and the rate of interest exorbitant. 
I can illustrate the smallness of properties by stutistics at hand for three-fourths of the 
district. The Jaloun Settlement has a cultivated area of 455,224 acres, and an aggré- 
gate culturable arca of 539,161 acres, distributed batween' a proprietary which numbers 
13,095.t Each proprietor, thorefore, owns an averago of 34°8 cultivated, or 41°2 cultu- 
rablo acres. The present rontal assets of the “ Jaloun Settlement,” on tho data given in 
paragraph 8 and its note, may be put at Rs, 15,865,198, from which is obtained a general 
tent of Rs, 3-7-0 per cultivated acre. This gives a rental of Rs. 120-5-0 for the holding 
owned by each proprietor, and 36 per cent. of it, or between 39 and 40 rupees per annum, 
represents the nett profits with which he is to-subsist himself and family. This atte- 
nuated income has of course to be eked out by other means, principally by the proprietor 
practising cultivation himself, which adds profits,-such as-they are, to rent. 


15. Those who, looking only at the produce, deduce from it a correct theoretical 
rent, and then stand amazed at the prodigality of our settlements, forget one considera- 
tion which unfortunately rules the whole question inexorably. They forget (to put 
aside the restrictions of custom) the usurious interest of the village money-lender and 
all it implies. Native bonds for money coming before the Courts never exhibit an 
intorest of less than 24 per cent. per annum, but from year to year the average agricnl- 
turist borrows on a stipulation of 50 per cent. interest, practically paying, however, far 





* In Mr. Holt. Mackenzie’s scheme the rents of this class of cultivators were to be finally determinod 
on introduction of a permanent settlement, and not held liable to change by the proprictor thereafter, 
“ With respeet to the resident (Ahoodhasht or chupperhuad ) ryots, who are gencrally understood to possess 
a prescriptive hereditary right of occupancy av long as they shall continue to pay their rent. according to 
a fixed rate. there seems to be comparatively little chance of maintaining their rights, except by fixing the 
ryebundee of cach village at the same time that the settlement is made. Without this preeaution there 
is, I think, every reaaon to fear that, as in Bengal, the mata benefits of & permanent settlement will be 
Jost, And the ctitivators of the soil may possibly suffer by a meaaure that will render their Jundlords less 
dependent on their labour, and better able to oppress them.’’—Paras, 828 and 329 of his memorandum, dated 


Ast July, 1819. 
¢ See paras. 25 and 53 of my Report No. 68, dated 86th April, 1869. 
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more, a8 I illustraved for the spring harvest of 1870-71 in paragraphs 2 to 4 of my Re- 
venue Administration Report of the District for that year, dated 25th October, 1871. A 
stock case is given by Mr. Beames, at pages 230-31, volume 1, of his edition of Sir H. M 
Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary of Indian Terms, which I quote for reference :—** At 
sowing time the cultivator borrows, say, onc maund of seed, value 2 rupees, and engages 
to repay it at harvest with interest at 50 per cent, At harvost time tho price of grain 
has fallen, as it always does, to, say, one rupec a maund. For 2 rupeos plus the interest, 
the cultivator has to pay then threes maunds, This iniquitous system is sometimes pur- 
sueda step further. Suppose that the harvest is a bad one, as often happens ; the ryot 
comes to the lender and says: ‘I cannot pay you till next harvest.’ ‘Very good,’ says 
the lender, ‘I shall charge you 50 por cent. on the whole amount, principal and interest,’ 
compound interest in fact. The account then stands over till next harvest, whon it 
assumes this shape : — 


“ Lent originally one maund of grain, value, ... - Re 2 
“ Tnterest at 50 per cent., abe ‘as a ae | 
Rs. 3 
‘ Market rate of grain at harvest time, 1 rupes==1 maund. 
“ Therefore due 3 maunds, 
“ Market rate of grain at sowing time (after a bad harvest), Rs. 3 
“ Therefore 3 maunds, = ove ens ra: 
“ Interest at 50 per cent.,= ose eos Tes 3 
“ Total, bas -- Rs, 134 


“ Market rate of grain at harvest time 1 rupee = 1 maund. 


“ Therofore due 13} maunds, which will be sold three months lator at 2} rupees 
a maund=33 rupecs 8 annas. And all this for one maund originally lent! ” 


16. It is surely quite evident how the profits, which can afford such an interest, 
must consume the best part of what ought legitimately to be the rent of the landlord, 
and how in its turn such enormous usury must eat up the greater portion of these 
profits. Interest has been called by Hume “the trae barometer of the State,” its lowness 
being an almost infallible sign of national prosperity, whilst the converse as cortainly 
indicatos a depressed condition of the people. It is not, then, so much the conserya- 
tive action of rights of occupancy, or the privilegos of any other class of protected ryots, 
which unnaturally keep down rents, and consequently the revenue, us this dreadful 
dead-weight of usury, from which it would be well worth the while of Government to 
attempt to rescue agriculture at almost any cost, risk, and trouble. 


17, The comparativo incidence of the former settlement at 66 per cent., and of 
the present at 50 per cent., of the assets is shown in the follwing table :— 








IncIpExce Pre ack. 
Whole 
































Title of Settlement. Rate of Settlement. ae areessanle petit 
° areca. ;_ {| On whole 
On culti- 
vation, | “Sessable 
area. 
ee 

Rs. Re, a. pj Re. aw p. 
Old at 68 per cent... | 300,415 | 411,361 , 6,60,286 | 2 3 2] 1 9 8 
1 Jaloun Sett., New at 50 por cent.,.., 466,224 | 639,161 | 6,16847] 1 5 8] 12 4 
Old at 66 per cent., ... 71,747 80,184 | 2,02,798' 2183 3| 2 4 6 
2 Koonch do, ++ |) New ut 50 per cent.,... 86,227 90,892 | 1,94,924! 2 4 2| 2 2 4 
Old at 66 per cent.,... 37,329 68,612 78,338 217 1328 
$ Calpee do., wif New at 50 per cent., ., 60,484 70,969 | 93,562 1 8 9 16 1 

Old at 66 per cent., ... Unknown. Reco rds destroyjed in Muti ny. 
4 Duboh do., wf New at 50 per cent.,... 9,922 10,590 16,176 110 1, 1 8 6 
tal with ¢ | Old at 66 per cent., ... 409,491 560.167 | 882,018 | 2 2 6 1923 
District To { New at 60 percent... | 611,857] 711,612} 92iso9! 1 81! 4 4 9 
See ai —_—_—) | 
t Total with-¢! Old at 66 percent... | 409,491 | 560,157, 882,019: 2 2 6| 19 ¢ 
iets aoe ' New at 60 per cent.,... | 601,935 | 701,022 | 9,05,838 , 1 8 1 46 


fo a eel 
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18. This comparison demonstrates at a glance that while the 66 per cent. assess- 
ment was a very material share of the assets at time of imposition, it moved ona steadily 
descending scale from that date forward; for at the end of its course, the cultivation 
had increased by the enormons quantity of 192,444 acres,* proportionally affecting the 
ration of the assessment to the assots. Yet the strain at the beginning was too much, 
and capital was so little diffused through the proprietary body, that a large number of 
them could not sustaiv the preliminary period of pressure which tided over would have 
placed them in comparative case and comfort, ° The 66 per cent. assessment of the 
“ Jaloun Settlement’ had to be reduced in course of currency from Rs. 6,60,886 to 
Rs. 6,14,516, and that of the Koonch Scttlement from Rs. 2,02,798 to Rs. 1,82,642. 
Ront being low, and the proprietors numerous and poor, 66 per cent. was too formida- 
ble a proportion to levy on the immediate assets, Had a graduated assessment boen 
adopted, the expanding cultivation would have provided the means for the increasing 
revenue, and both private ruin and public loss would have been averted. Calpee is an 
instance in proof. Its former asssessment began with Rs. 65,099, and the sum of 
Rs. 78,335 shown in the above table was risen to very gradually after a series of years. 
The state of the culturable areca required this treatment, and it not only secured a pro- 
gressive accretion to the revenue, but judiciously nursed the pergunnah for a profitable 
revision of the settlement at its conclusion. I think very much the same foatures will 
be found to mark all the old sottlements of the provinces. I know of no case where 66 
per cent. of the assots has formed a permanent, or nearly permanent, proportion of 
assessment during a number of years ; it has always been carly eased by the help of plenty 
of readily available culturable land. This resource has been pretty well exhausted now, 
and therefore such a high rate of assessment as 66, per cent. is no longer possible, unless 
our landlords are to be improved off the face of the earth. Fifty per cent. is as much 
as we can take and they live. 


19. No doubt in the exceptional case of Jarge talookas, where a great rental is 
realized with little risk or expense, the proportion of assessment might bo. pitched 
higher than half assets, say at 55, or even 60 per cent., without making the State- 
demand bear on their rich owncrs as on petty proprietors; but is it advisable? Any 
invidious distinction of this sort must breed discontent. A Talookdar, if he has a large 
income, has a large exponditure too, and it is mob perhaps the best policy to attempt to 
reduce all fortunes to the same lovel. The stimulus of inequality is necessary to the 
industrial progross of society. Talookdars are the landed aristocracy of the country : 
economically they supply the standard of opulence which encourages local trades and 
manufactures, and politically they give stability to the Government. If ever the pre- 
sent primitive style of agriculture, with its archaic routine practices, is to be improved 
and advanced in India, it will be through the initiative of these Talookdars who, as they 
have the means, may yet develop also the intvlligence and the enterprise necessary for 
the task. On the whole, I would deprecate a higher standard of assessment for 
talookas. 

20. Nor do I think it would answer in imperfectly cultivated tracts. Where tho 
good culturable waste is excessive, the assessment, in my judgment, should be at half- 
assets on the existing cultivation with a graduatod rise, becoming operative in future 
years, carefully adjusted to the margin for development. 


U1.—Do the rent-laws interfere with a full assessment ? 


21, To theextent that they fetter the Settlement Officer, they do. On this subject 
T go heartily with the views of Mr. Auckland Colvin, Scerctary to the Board of Reve- 
nue. We may have no present remedy for the incubus on rents which the money- 
lender undoubtedly is, but there are other artificial obstructions known to every Reve- 
nue Officer, which could be readily dissipated to the advantage of the revenue, did the 
law agree to what seems but the natural and sensible courso of allowing the Settlement 
Officer to look first to the sufficiency of the very foundation and ground-work of his 


* In about 28 ycars. 
+ Vide his memorandum, dat21 4th May, 1872, pages 91, 92, 129, 130, 186, and 137. 
45 5 
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labour. Ho is entrusted with the determination of the revenue on the basis of rents, 
yet all that he has to say to those rents is to enter upon a play of wits with the land- 
lord and the ryot in endeavours to discover them. The public revenue can never be 
pitched ata full fair and equitable amount, unless the old power vested in Settlement Offi- 
cers of revising rents is restored to them. It is hard to say why this power should be 
withheld. With all the rules and directions for his guidance, the Settlement Officer 
has still such a discretion in determining the amount of his assessment—only assigning 
good reasons in substantiation of it—that it is strange there should be any hesitation to 
allow him, under all proper limitations, the power of reviewing and re-adjusting the 
rent-roll “in accordance with the conclusions to which his own Jarge experience and 
inquiry have led him.” Rents so revised should not be liable to alteration unless by 
decree of Court, and having thus been once generally re-arranged on comprehensive 
considerations; I think that thereafter the existing provisions of Act X., restricting the 
landlord’s power of enhancement, would be sufficient to prevent any undue and arbi- 
trary augmentation of rents. I of course mean to cover the rents of tenants-at-will also, 
Bince the Settlement Officer will have already made tiem pay at the full market rates, 
und there is no reason why the landlord should be Icft free to further rack-rent them 
at pleasure. The right remedy to our present difficulty of drawing an adequate mea~ 
sure of revenue from the land without disorganizing society is, in Mr. Colvin’s words,” 
‘to be found in arranging ut timo of settlement for the fair and full valuation of rents, 
not by law Courts and vain formulae of enhancement, but by the only officer competent 
to do it—the Settlement Officor who stands to-day in the place of Akbar’s Amil, and 
who has to guide him a mass of data which he only oan effectually handle. A far 
larger revenue would be gained with a smaller amount of heart-burning. Tho treasury 
would be satisfied, and the people more content.” 

I11.—To whut extent, if at all, may prospective increase in rents be anticipated in the 
assessment ? 

22. Iam quiteclear that thero is no danger in giving Settlement Officers a discre- 
tional power on this point, but I doubt if itis possible to lay down any hard and fast 
rules for invariable observance. All that can be done is to tell the Settlement Officer 
that if he sees grounds for concluding that an immediate, or compartively immediate, 
rise in rents is reasonably certain to occur, he will anticipate the circumstance, but with 
all due moderation, distinctly stating in his rent report, for the Board’s previous 
judgment, both the signs on which he relies, and the degree in which he would fore- 
stall the expected rise. When this is culled “ discounting the future,” it begins to look 
a little enormous ; but is not that simply trying to kill by a phrase? Without pretend- 
ing for the Settlement Officer any itt of casting the economic horoscope of a district 
during thirty years, he may surely be credited with soine intelligence, as well as special 
skill, for appreciating what he sces to be going on around him, and from the premises 
valuing the probable results in the near future. Beyond this [do not mean that the 
Settlement Officer should go. 

IV.— Should settlements during currency be open to enlane :ment in consequence of the 
dirninishel value of the precious metals, or other causes ? 


23, Certainly not, [should say in the case of temporary settlements, A Icase 
should take its fair chance on such points. I think all agricultural indnstry would be 
paralysed, and the value of land seriously affected, if the people were told that they 
had a settlement for 80 years; but in course of that term if the value of silver fell, or if 
roads, markets, or canals were constructed, their scttlement would be ro-considered. 
They would be hopelessly unable to understand us. Our drift would be incurably suspect- 
ed. It would be of no avail to assure them, on the other hand, that all improvements 
made by themselves would be scrupulously left out of the account. They wonld, in an- 
awer, have it in their hearts to say to us that our word was no longer wortha straw. Go- 
vernment would, on the contrary, by complete fidelity to its contract, by simple pas- 


aiveness, find a rich reward at the end of the stipulated term when, all improving 
pee epee eae he beans SS ee 








* Page 137 of his memorandum. 
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influences having been allowed free scope, the property would be in flourishing condition 
for revision; and the increase then demanded, being in conformity with all precedent, 
would be vontentedly surrendered. Rvads and railways are not made with the primary 
object of giving value to lund, aud their effect is different on different localities. 
They are really intended, among other important purposes, to cheapen the supply by 
finding a vent for the produco of lands removod from the main markets, and their 
natural tendency therofore is to lower existing rents, Their cffect on any particular 
locality is hest discerned after the lapse of some years, and thore is thus the less reason, 
on their account, to anticipate the expiry of tho settlement. As to canals introduced 
during the term of settlement, there is no alternative but that the State should be con- 
tent with its water-rate until re-settlement. Then the whole accrning canal profits 
could bo brought under assessment, but thereafter there could be no intermediate revision 
without creating distrust and causing discouragement ; although, no doubt, the landlord 
could be made to yield up a portion of his gratuitous profits coming from increased 
canal irrigation, by applying the average rate of the “ extraordinary” canal revenue 
noted at settlement to the additional irrigated aroa after every period of five years, 


24, Neither doI think that on the theoretical ground of a fall in value of the 
precious metals should the whole virtue of a long-term temporary settlement be neutra- 
lized. Economists, I believe, are divided in opinion concerning the reality of this con- 
sideration in the present day. Mr. Fawcett certainly, in his speoch on the Indian 
Budget in Parliament on tho 2nd August forcibly alluded to the present operation of 
this causo® on prices ; but it has also been asserted that, with the exception of the fall 
that took place in consequence of thediscovery of: America, tho precious metals have 
been comparatively stoady in their value.¢ It has been caloulated that India is capable 
of yet absorbing silver to the exteut of Rs, 40,00,000,000, or £400,000,000, for tho 
purposes of currency alone, before it should show any signs of saturation with itt 
Here the ground for alarm is the failure of the supply to meet the demand, rather than 
a depreciation in the value of gold and silver, To take a landmark, let us say that 
since the Ist November, 1858, the date on which Her Majesty the Queon became 
Empress of India, specie has undeniably poured into the country at an extraordinary 
rate, but this has been the result of the astonishing carecr of material progress on 
which India then entered, and her consequent expanded, and daily expanding, wealth. 
Increase in the quantity of the precious metals, arising from such « cause (though prices 
may pari passu increase also) has no tendency tu diminish their value, which can only 
be the consequonco of the increased abundance of the mines that supply them, The 
circumstance, I think, should be regarded as too problematical a one to influence us in 
making atemporary settlement, at tho end whereof the State always has the oppor- 
tunity of recouping itself at all points. 

P.S.—I think, to make my meaning quite clear, I had better illustrate the views 
stated in paragraph 12, 

Tet us say that Jaloun is ripe for permanent settlement; that the revenue is care- 
fully fixed at Rs, 10,00,000, that the general food of the population is ascertained to be 














*% Of the £172, 500, 009 of specic which had been poured into India during the last eleven years, 
a considerable portion had, of course, been added to her circulation, ‘That hed naturaily produced a riae 
in prices, and w similar effect had followed the increase of the paper currency conscquent on its being 
made u legal tender. From the peculiar nature of Indian trade, it seems almost certain that the importa- 
tion of apecic would continue, and if so, the rise in price would also continuc. That rise in price would bu 
assisted by the general rise in prices now going on throughout the world, which was due to the depreciation 
of the precious metals—a fact now aduitted by almost every eccnomist aud financier vf eminence,” 


+ Mr. J. R. McCulloch, 1863. 


¢ “ Estimating the amount of gold aud silver circulating as coin in Great Britain at £80,000,000, and 
the population at 30,000.00u, and ¢cstimating the currency of India in 1857 at an equal amount, and the 
population at 180,010,000, it requires but very little calculation to show that India is cupable of yet ab- 
sorbing silver to the extent of Re. 40,00,000,000, or £400,000,000, in addition to this amount, for the pur- 
poses of currency alone. Nor must it be forgotten that India is able to support a population mauy millions 
more numerous thau she at present possesses ; nor, on the other hand, that Eugland has many means of 
economising the use of coin which, in consequence of her immense extent of area, will be denied to India, 
if not for ever, for many yearsto come, If then it be admitted that there ia even a shadow of truth in 
these catimates, {t may not be unreasonable to conelude that there is # possibility—distant it may be yet 
still a posaibi‘ity—of the requirements of India for currency purposes approaching the cnurmous gun of 
£500,000,000 in silver coin.” ~The Lrein of Silver to the East: by W, N, Lees, LLD., pages 44-45. 
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wheat in the proportionof one-fifth, gram one-fifth, and jowar and bajra three-fifths ; and 
that the present average prices per rupee are wheat 22, gram 27, jowar 28, and bajra 
26 seers. 
Rs. Rs. = Maunds. 
Then, Wheat (3 of 10,00,000) 2,00,000= 110,000 
Gram (! of 10,00,000) 2,00,000 = 135,000 
Jowar (2 of 10,00,000) 3,00,000=210,000 
Bajra (2 of 10,00,000) 3,00,000195,000 
Onr settlement therefore is on 650,000 maunds of grain, at an average of 26 scers 
per Rupee; or more correctly, cn 110,000 maunds of wheat, 135,000 maunds of gram, 
210,000 maunds of jowar, and 195,000 maunds of bajra, 
The sum of ten lakhs of’ rupees as above is the present. money expression of the 
settlement. 


Tt will change or not as the average pricos of those grains 20 yenrs hence rise above 
or fall below the present average prices outside a margin either way of 12°5 per cent. 


Say that 20 years hence the average prices are deducod at wheat 18, gram 22, 
jowar 25, and bajra 24 seers per rupee. 


Then, value of 110.000 maunds of wheat, Rs, 2,44,444 
Ditto of 135,000 ,, of gram, »» 2,495,454 
Ditto of 210,000 ,, of jowar, 55 3,386,000 
Ditto of 193,000. 4, of-bajra, 325,000 





Total value, 11,50,493 


The constituted basis of the scttlement havo thus increased in value by Rs, 1,50,898, 
or about 15 per cent. (equivalent to about 7°5 percent. on the assumed rental assets of 
settlement). And the whole of this increase will bo taken, becauso it implies an increase 
at the same rate per cent. of Rs. 3,01,796 on the rental, which the Settlement Oticer 
will sce is secured to the landlord. But if; as I advocate, the quasi-proprietary tenants 
are to pay only as much more as is equivalent. to the increased demand of revenue, their 
rental will be raised by 7°5 per cent. with somothing additional to requite the landlord 
for his trouble and risk of collection. 


The increase would be operative for the next 20 years, 


In striking the average, the prices of quite extraordinary scasons, good or bad, 
would be thrown out, 


Stipulating for this scheme of a “pormanent settlement in corn,” tliat it be only 
conceded where fall development has taken place in cultivation, in irrigation, in rents, 
in a word, where agriculture in every particular is well advanced, the agricultnrists 
prosperous, and the landlord's rent in fair ratio to the gross produce. I almost think 
it defies succossful assault. The scheme, however, was unsparingly condemned in the 
Indian Economist of September and October, 1870, and this was the citadel of its 
argument: “fifty years hence the annual expenditure of the Empire, at the rate at 
which it is now progressing, and must progress, will not be less than £100,000,000 
a year. Now, if we fix the land revenue in perpetuity at its present amount of 
£20,000,000 in corn, we may perhaps find from a further rise in prices that the 
£20,000,000 have become £25,000,000 or £30,000,009; but there will still be the 
awful chasm of £70,000,000 to be bridged over in some way independent of tho land 
revenue. Is it not plain, palpable madness in these circumstances to settle the Jand 
revenue in perpetuity in any shape whatever?” This perhaps is only another instance 
of the Zndian Economist's professod policy of “aiming at the stars” with an objeet. 
But if literally meant, suroly it is taking up a most astounding position to say that the 
land, which now can only pay twenty millions sterling, could, 50 years hence, pay one 
hundred millions if the settlement were left open. 
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Report by R. T. Hopart, Esq., Deputy Collector of Etah, No. 315, dated Etah, the 28th 
August, 1872, 


a @ * » = * s * 


2. Tam diffident in expressing myself on the subject of the Circular, as I have 
been uble to devote ao little of my time or thought to it, because of other work, and it 
is besides a matter much more cognate to the work of the able officers engaged in set- 
tlement, so that anything I could say would have but little weight naturally. 


3. There are two heads set forth——permanent and temporary settloments--and 
these are again sub-divided into several heads. To take them as thcy stand :— 


PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, 
J.—Have rents risen to thoir full limits ? 


I think certainly not. They are far below those for similar land in other districts, 
and are being enhanced daily 


II.—Will prices rise or remain stationary 


Prices will undoubtedly rise. The country is essentially an agricultural one, and 
the call on it from abroad for its produce must increase year hy year, as foreign popula- 
tion and needs increase, and better means. of conveyance are devised, unless artificially: 
checked. Besides, the local population has increased about 12 per cent. in seven years. 
It was 614,351 in 1865, and is now 692,752, and will nodoubt go on. The best land is 
taken up already ; the margin is not large. I seea prospect of prices rising indefinitely. 


III.—Have rents risen proportionately with prices ? 


It ishard to reply to this, but the statistics would seem to indicate that rents have 
not kept pace with prices, and there isa good deal of evidence to show this. Itis admitted 
that tenants are fur better off than ever they were before, that they live better, are 
better clad, have a larger collection of household jewellory, than ever they were wont 
to possess. It is a standing joke now among the better classes to say that the labourer 
has got as much jewellery as the farmer. This remark, of course, is not founded on 
statistics, but it seems to be the result of observation ; and if we compare what one sees 
now with the description of the ahject poverty of the people 30 or 40 years ago, and 
if those descriptions are right, the conclusion is inevitable that the profits of the rent- 
payersare laryze. To look at tho statistics :—~Between 1840 and 1850 


Wheat sold @ 89 seors per rupee, it now sella @ 20 seers 4 chittacks per rupee. 
Barley sold @ 1 maund 13 secra it now sella @ 29 seers ”» 
Gram sold @ 40 scera it now sells @ 23 seera and less. 


While the average rent-rate for land was in the same decade in the villagos— 


In Etah, ow 211 8 
In Kasgunge, .. 2 4 11 
In Etah, we 215 2 
In Kasgunge, «. 2 8 2 


I hare selected, { 


and is now, | 


despite the fact that the outlying and inferior soil has since been cultivated, and is 
taken into account. 


The same difference is porceptible everywhere, whother the averago acreage rate 
for a pergunnah or for the whole district is taken for any past period and compared 
with the present, and the prices of that period compared with those now obtaining. 
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I take the liberty to onter a few illustrations :— 








Selling price Selling price|Sellin tite! 
Name of Tehseel. Year. lof wheat per) of gram per jor barley per Remarks, 
rupee. rupee. rupee. 





re 








184) to 1850, 039 8 039 6 112 8 This statement 
is compfled for 
Kasgunge from the 
booksot Purus tam, 
Khem Chand, Mum- 

Teohseel Etah, see pool, and Heeralall, 

1851 to 1860, 0 80 11 284 1914 For Etah from 

: the books of Svoruj 

1861 to 1870, O 22 10 0 23 12 03012 | Buksh of Kusoun, 
Unguniall of Etah, 
Tala Ram of Chum. 
kurie, Dhooree Mull 
of Surawall. 

1842 to 1850, 038 8 12 8 213 8 

Tehseo! Kasgunge, ... 

1851 to 1860, 035 4 100 112 4 The full accounts 
will be found in the 

1861 to 1870, | 090 4 0 84 32 098 O | Appendix, 

| 


sooo: oe nme ae — nena, 





AndI would here observe that as far as my powers go, I have taken the utmost 
pains to obtain correct price lists; it is a work of the groatost difficulty, as baneeahs 
are so suspicious. The price lists I have procured have been obtained from old estab- 
lished firms in Kasgunge, Etah, and elsowhere, and the Rajah of Etah has been very 
useful too in giving data. Rents, again, have been selected, not from an average per- 
gunnah rate, which is for many reasons deceptive, and, except for Marchra, cannot be 
obtained, but from a few selected villages in each pergunnab. I got out a set of vil- 
Jages in each pergunnah ropresentative of each elass of soil, and selected those whose 
papers were intact, and have pursued my inquiry through the three decades in respect 
of those villages alone. I think that this is a fair test. It will be seen from the table 
that rents have risen very slightly, only between 7 and 10 per cent., in 80 years, 
while wheat bas risen nearly 100 per cont. 


4. My conclusion, therefore, is, that rents must and ought to rise, unloss by legisla- - 
tion there is an artificial check placed on this natural rise, which must come about soon. 


IV.—Is population up to the ordinary standard ? 


The population of the district is 692,752, and the area is 1,511 square miles, 
which gives 458 to the squaro mile. This gives an avorage greater in density of 
population than Bijnour at the time of last census, and smuller than any of the Benares 
Division districts. At the present rate of progress, the population would double itself 
in about 58 years, and I see nothing to check this rapid onward rate except famine, 
or pestilence, or war, The present average produce of the district edible by man I 
calculated at 9,674,655 maunds in my letter No. 46, dated 23rd August, 1872, to the 
Board of Revenue. This itself, even supposing that no improved means of agriculture 
were introduced, and that irrigation stood still, would sustain 517,829 more souls 
than at present, J think that population will go on increasing enormously. 


‘V.—What is the margin of culturable land ? 


Cultivated Culturadle not 
Acres. _ cultivated, 
Lately abandoned, Old waste. 
612,966 23,723 133,875 


VI.—What are the prospects of improved means of communication and irrigation ? 


The district will soon possess a new branch of the Ganges Canal, which will run 
through its entire centre, where bhoor land principally prevails, and which will render 
this land immensely more valuable than boforo, for wells are, asa rule, hardly worth 
the making in it. The rise in rent ought to be very large, indeed, in the whole body 
of country lying between the Kalindree and the Boorgunga, or, in other words, in 
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ahout three-fifths of the entire district. Inthe appended tables will be found a few of the 
statistics from which I have drawn my conclusions. The rents are taken from the 
jummabundoes, and theso jummabundees have all been seleoted for tho same set of 
villageg, ao that the element of uncertainty connected with the higher or lower rate of 
rent for better or inferior soils might be eliminated aa far as possible. The tables 
showing the comparativo value of land as indicated by price realized at auction sale, 
I do not rogard asa good test. I have given them, but there are so many circumstances 
connected with the sale of land, that the price roalized is nota good index to value, 
not to speak of collusion. In this district in former times some estates worth thou- 
sands, and in more than one case, tena of thousands of rupees, were bought by the 
Gardiner family among others for a mere aong, a few hundred rupeos. Again, one estate 
may be heavily encumbored, ‘and another be sold without a mortgage on it. Some 
land sold may belong to alot of unruly Thakoors, and other land may be easily 
managed. In fine, there are innumerable circumstances which prevent the auction 
sale book from being a true test of che value of land. 


5. Again, as to private sale, the information one can gather is, at the best, but 
untrustworthy. If the land be in a pre-emption right village, the alleged price will 
be enhanced, and so un. Ta the tables I have given I attach importance to two only := 


(I). The table of prices of produce which have been sifted out in every way in 
my power, and (II), the acreage rates for the special reprosentative villages which 
Ihave selocted ont of each pergunnah. The result of the above leads me to think 
that prices will range higher and higher, aud.that reuts are rising, but bave not kept 
pace with the riso in tho prices of produce. The tables showing the price of land 
realized at sale public and private, and of the sums at which mortgage wus effected, 
show a steady rise in tho value of land, though those tables are of little value, They 
show a clear average riso in the three decades, 


1841—50, | 1851—60. 1861—70. 


Price per acre Rs. a. p. Rs. ap. Rs. a p. 
realized at 110 6 6 811 8 7 7 
sale. 


The average rent acreage rate in the selected villages has rison :— 


1841—50, 1851—60. 1861—70, 


Ra. a. p. Rs, a. p. Rs. a. p. 
Etah, ait 211 8 213 6 215 2 
Kasgunge, wee 2 411 2 6 OF 2 8 2 


The average price of produce has risen :— 


1841 —50, 1851 —60. 1861—~70, 


Etah and Kas- Beers, Scers Ch. Seers. 
Zuuge, ses 39 82 10 21 


There is nothing that I know of to stop this progress, as evon after the cultivable 
land has all been brought under the plough, there is no reason to suppose that the 
demand both from within and from without will not go on increasing. And now as 
t. the expediency of a permanent scttloment. 1 think that there can be no question 
as to its expediency if it could be arranged without loss of income to Government, 
consequent on increased prices or production. Such a measure would save all the cost 
and loss of timo aud annoyance, and public loss in the reduction of cultivated area 
involved in measurements and re-assessmonts of land, 


6. My own theory is this, I give it for what it is worth, and I believe it is anything 
but original :—I would apply a modified permanent assessment to all villages whose culti- 
vation had reached its full limits or nearly so (allowing the old proposed limit of 20 per 
cent, calturable waste). With regard to the rest of the land, we have all the infor- 
mation we can ever procure. The careful and elaborate statistics of settlement give 
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ys the exact. amount of land capable of being manured from village sources, the 
exact amount of the different kinds of natural soils, the exact amount of existing irri- 
gation. Having got these data, we ought to get from the Settlement Officer tho aver- 
age produce of an acre of each of the above kinds of soil, and the average ontturn of 
each village in an average year. If a moderate time were expended on this work, 
if cutting and weighing were carried out in the presence of a trustworthy officer 
for a few years, we would have the surest grounds that we could possess for the 
assessment of land revenue, I believe that many Settloment Officers have cut and. 
weighed crops, and that there is an order in the Board’s Office directing men to do 80, 
Hf, then, this could be done for a fow years, and a fair average standard of outturn 
arrived at for each kind of the ordinary grown staples, it would only remain for 


e P 
Wiieas hablo, amniaeeila: Government to ask for a certain amount of produce reduced to 


MOUS STOPR, on the money value of the day. I would not alter this rate, 
Pepe A)Rhy ralgcomen’ whatever rise there might be in the market for 10 years. At 


the end of every 10 years there should be a new appraisement, calculated on the aver- 
age market rate of the past three years, unless those years had been abnormal. I would 
take the various crops standing at the time as my first menasure of the capabilities of 
the soil for the production of specific crops for the 10 years, whatever change might 
take place in the interim. 


7. Iwould let future irrigation go untaxed, and allow the proprietor or tenant to 
benefit by his ontlay, or if that were thonght too disadvantageous to the general tax-= 
payer, I would charge a ceriain rating per well, taking a portion of the differonce 
between the cost of outlay and work, and income from increased production ; and I 
would charge for canal water a fixed rating, which would cover the Government share 
in the increased productiveness of tho soil. In this programme I see no difficulty, 
though I have no doubt there are innumerable difficulties, but the plan seems a feasible 
one. It would save labour, time, valuable services, money to Government; it would 
bring relief from anxiety, discontent, loss of time, loss of money to the people. 


8. As to temporary settlements, I propose to say little, for I have already gone 
much farther than I had any intention of going. 


(1) I think the present standard of 50 per cent. a good one, but I think 
the Settlement Officer should be left to exercise his own discretion. 


(2) In enhancement cases I donot think that sufficient stress is laid on 
Clause 2, Section 17 of the Act. It is so hard to say when a tenant’s 
rent was fixed, and so hard to fix a time from which to calculate en- 
hanced value of produce. Ifa sort of standard were set up for occu- 
pancy tenants, and if their profits were limited to a certain amount 
of the produce like those of the landlord (calculated, if necessary, in the 
current market value) as in my proposed scheme, and their rent could 
be cnhanced and reduced thereto, it would be 2 plainer and simpler rulo 
than that which obtaina at present. 


(3) The third question is one which I can hardly venture to reply to. I do 
not think that any man can possibly foresee to what height prices will rise’ 
during tho term of settlement. The system pursued at present appears 
to be the best that could possibly be adopted. 


In respect of point 4, I think that in a temporary settlement of 30 yoars’ dura- 
tion, I would not leave the assessments open to enhancement on any ground, 


), In conclusion, I beg to apologize for seeming dilatoriness in sending in this 
report, but my other work kept me much engaged, and my materials were not satisfac- 
tory. Now that my materials are collected, I have been obliged to write out any fow 
ideas I have got as hurriedly as possible. The statistics on the value of land, as ascer- 
tained by sale or private transfer, will follow in a few days. 
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Statement showing Prics Current of Tehseel Etah, according to the papers of Soorwj 
Buksh Beokra of Kasoun, Ungunlall of Etah, Lala Ram of Chumkurie, and Dhooree 
Mull of Surawul, excerpted from the papers in the acoompanging Appendia. 
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Average rate | Average rate . Average rate Ai f 
of Wheat of of gram of i of barley of : verage.o 
Year: each year per | each year per | each year per bite ee . Remarks. 
rupee. rupee, rupee, 8 . 
| 
Mds. 5. c. | Mds..8& co | Mds. s. c. | Mds, 3c. 
From 1841 to 1850, ... | 0 639 «(8 0 $9 6 1 12 8 1 3 {3 


| 
From 186) to 1860, .., 0 3011 1 8 4 | 1 9 14 1 2 15 


From 186) to 1870, ... | Q 22:10 GO 2312 | ® $012 0 25 6 














Eran, Derory Carector’s OFFICE: R. HOBART, 
The 28th August, 1878. Deputy Collector, 


No...2. 


Statement showing Price Current. of the Town of Kaegunge, according to the papere 
of Purus Ram, Khem Chund, Mumphool, and Heeralall, Bankers of Kasgunge, excerpted 
from the papers in the accompanying Appendix. 





1 
Average tate | Average rate | Average rato 


Average of | 
of wheat per | ot gram per | of barley per 
Years. | rupec of each | rupee of each| — rupce of re ea Remarks, 


year. year. each year. 

















Mds. «. c. | Mds. 8. c. | Mds. a, c | Mids. 6. oc. 
From 1842 to 1650, ... Qo 38 0 1 2a 1 18 8 1 56 0 
From 1853 to 1860, ... 0 35 4 1 0 06 » 124 1 2 8 
From 1861 to 1870, ... aq 20 4 QO 2412 0 38 a] 0 2% 4 


Eras Dercry Courgctor’s OFFicz: i R. HOBART, 


The 98th August, 18172, Deputy Collector, 
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Report by R. M. Epwarps, Esq., Off. Commissioner, Agra Division, No. 857, dated 
Agra, the 7th November, 1872. 


Sir,—In reply to No. 2359 of 4th instant, and previous reminders on the 
same subject, I have only to repeat what I told the Junior Member demi-officially 
several months ago, namely, that I do not propose to submit any detailed opinion on the 
question of a permanent settlement and the system of 30-years’ scttlements now in force 
in these provinces. 


2. The subject has been discussed in all its bearings by men of fur greater expe- 
rience in settlement work than I can claim, and every imaginable argumont has been 
brought to bear. It would be useless as well as wearisome going again over the same 
ground and retreading an already well-beaten track. 


3. Iwill, therefore, only say that I have been the steady and uncompromising 
opponent of a permanent settlement since the question was first mooted in, I think, 
1863-64, Atonotime, indecd, in 1866, it appoared from the Despatches of the Secre- 
tary of State that Government was pledged to make the settlement perpotual, and I 
thought good faith demanded that the pledge should be redeemed at whatever cost, but 
this supposed promise has since been successfully got over, and tho mattor can be decided 
on its merits untrammelled by the question of good faith. 


4. I maintain that a permanent settlement is inexpedient both politically and finan- 
cially, while the landed interest neither demand nor wish for it. It would be raising a 
permanent superstructure on a necessarily shifting foundation, and sacrificing the inter- 
ests of the State, and, I will add, of the peoplo also to a mere chimera. It, moreover, 
proceeds on the dangerous and mistaken assumption that what has answered wall in 
Europe must prove suitable for this country. 


5. Far too great importance has been given to the political aspect of the question. 
It has been urged that a demand fixed in perpetuity would bind the proprietary com- 
munity to the British Government, give them a real and practical interest in its 
maintenance, and not only ensure their passive loyalty, but their active opposition to the 
advance of any foreign power. Tho argumont might have some foundation with refer- 
ence to a redeemed land-tax ; it has next to none with regard toa permanent land-tax ; 
for it rests on tho presumption that the zeniindar is satisfied with his lot and position, 
and we know how raroly that would be the case, and it ignores tho love of change which 
permeates the very life-blood of the Asiatic. 


6. What European power, and no other need be taken into consideration, would 
be so insane as to revorse tho existing order of things at once? It would be only too 
glad to let fiscal matters remain in statu guo until it had acquired a firm and assured 
position in the land, 


7. That a permanent settlement would be a blunder financially noeds no demon- 
stration : it is written in the history of the past. What would our position now be if we 
had hurriedly rushed into and carried out the viows enunciated by the late Colonel 
Baird Smith in 1861? The Blue Books of the past 10 years supply the best answor. 


8. The financial requirements of the State are increasing year by year, and must 
continue to do so. We havo utterly failed in devising any now series of imposts which 
will suffice to mect these increased calls, and yet not prove so odious to the masses that 
their collection generally would provoke widespread and dangerous opposition. Our 
sheet-anchor for many years to come must be the land-rovenue, and to tio it down and 
curb its expansion when all else is expanding and undergoing change would bo 


suicidal. 


9. There is another part of the question which has scarcely been given the pro- 
minence it demands, and that is, what are the feelings and wishes of the proprictary ? 
With the exception of a few landholders, whose estates have been assessed on very fayour- 
able terms for them, I do not know a single man who desires it. The majority not 
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only do not want it, but are docidedly opposed to it: saying,—“ we will only engage for 
our own time ; lct those who come after us make their own arrangements, and keep their 
feet in their stirrups as they best can.” 


10. Now with reference to the present 30-years settlement. 


11. Iam disposed to pronounce the term too long and to advocate its reduction 
by half or one-third. Such a course would necessitate the abandonment of a great deal 
of the existing elaborate system, but that I would regard as an improvement. 


12. What these settlement operations entail on the people, from tho date of their 
commencement to that of their close, has lately been most ably and graphically told, and 
no words of mine can add to the too true picture. Our object should then bo to save the 
community from the present harass and the State from the vast expense of the systom 
now in force, without in any way sacrificing imperial interests. The time of Settlement 
Officers is taken up with the preparations of papers not immediately connected with the 
assossmont, and the tendency of all soil enquiries and records is to increase and multi- 
ply. Where is the vital necessity—I would almost ask, where the advantage— of the 
elaborate enquiries into occupancy rights now that Act X. has revolutionized the status 
of tho old occupier, and required other proof than the entry in the sottlemont record ? 
The same remark applies to ratos of rent, save so far as the enquiry boars on the 
assessment. 

13. The compilation of the village administration papers is at present to a con- 
siderable extent unnecessary. It is a question whother tho costly field survey is abso- 
lutely necessary in each revision; as it is, 1 believe, an admitted fact that the villago 
maps, however accurately drawn out in the firat instance, cease to be correct after two 
or threo years have passed, 


14. If Settlement Officers wore restricted to points which boro on the Govern- 
ment demand, a vast deal of time and oxponse would be saved, while the foolings of 
reciprocity and mutual interest, which should exist between landlord and tenant, would 
not be so often interfered with as at prosent. Ent this subject is interminable, and I 
have no timo to go into it properly just mow. Twill morcly add that the system of 
arriving at assossment now in vogue is preferablo to the many I havo seen mooted, the 
majority of which I regard as utterly impracticable under existing laws, 

15. Apologising for this very haatily-writton sketch, which docs not profoss to be 
an answer to the important and interesting questions referred by the Board, 





Report by F. M. Linn, Esq.,-Commissioner of the 1st or Meerut Division, No. 872.— 
Dated Camp, Dehra Doon, the 16th December, 1872. 


* * * * id * * 


2. With respect to the subject itself, I would remark genorally that no equitable 
system of average rates, based on the principles of sottlement usually resorted to, could 
be adopted, which would securo to Government its fair proportion of the land rent, and 
at the same time not be injurious to the interests of land-owners, 


3. Under the existing system of making settlements, the calculation of assumed 
Assots is for the most part made on a classification of soils, and the supposed yield from 
the same. In this proccss the margin left for possible improvement is uot much. No 
doubt other considerations do find their way into the calculations of Settlement Officers, 
but speaking gonerally and for the most part, the chief points in framing average rates 
of assessments areas stated above. Scettlemont Officers do not as a rule strain the capabi- 
Jitics and the possible assets of the land : they shrink {rom suggesting rates that might fall 
oppressively, and in this I think they aro right. Tho failure of a settlement is disastrous 
to the catate itself as well as to the interests of Government. 


4. It would, in my opinion, be impossible to make a permanent settlement that 
would bo cquitable to all parties, and secure the rights of all,on the system hitherto 
pursued. It‘is impossible to calculate possiblo rises in price, and consequently rises in 
rents; and there is much difficulty in calculating with any degree of precision, the pos- 
sible effects in the way of improvement from canal-irrigation. These considerations 
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seem to me to negative the idea of limiting the Government demand toany fixed amount, 

assumed on existing assets, with a margin for possible improvement. It would be impoli- 
tie and disastrous to errin the interests of Government, by exacting too high a demand, 

and it would be equally unjust to Government to tery the demand at too low a rate. 
The only principle on which I think a permanent settlement would bo feasible is that of 
taking the average yield, say, five ycars, converting that into its money equivalent 
similarly calculated on an average of years, and fixing that amount as the Government 
demand, subject to a decennial adjustment of the prices. It would be unreasonable to 
apprehend a retrogression in prosperity ; and assuming an advance, any errors in under- 
assessment would be in favour of the landlord, for the calculation on the average of prices 
would be made on the prices of preceding serio, The decennial adjustment would, 

I think, suffice to protect the interests of Government. 


5. But I confess I am not an advocate for any system of permanent settlement, 
The experience of the past indicates, I think, sufficiently clearly that we cannot foresee 
possible sources of improvement; nor can we, I think, be sure thatthe notions entertained 
to-day will stand the tost of trial in all time to come. I would prefer, therefore, to sce 
Government retain in its own hands the power to alter, in any way that circumstances 
might dictate, the system and principles of assessing the Jand-revenue. It i is, I think, 
politic as well as just to retain this power as the only way in which the greatest source 
of Government revenue can be held in some sort of control. 


6. Much has been said and written about the proportion of the land-rent which 
Government can equitably claim to itself. The present proportion is 50 per cent. in 
estates the se}tlement of which has lately beon-raised. If this proportion could be ascer- 
tained with any degrce of accuracy, it would be a fair proportion; but experience has 
shown how lamentably calculations, made with the utmost care, are apt to be delusive, 
On the whole, however, I do not think it would be wiso on this account to assume a 
higher proportion as the just share of Government. 





Report by Kour Lucumuun Suxeu, Deputy Collector, Boolundshuhur (No. 493),—Dated 
the 9th. December, 1871. 


* * * * * * * * 


2. Before giving my views on the points indicated in the Board’s Circular No. 
T.T.T. of 1871, £ think it proper to state that in my humble opinion it is highly desir- 
able that the Government should redeem, with as little delay as possible, the pledge which 
it gave to the landed proprictors of the North-Western Provinces to grantthem a Per- 
manent Settlement so long ago as sixty-six years. Tho said pledge was first given in 
the proclamation in Rogulation IX. of 1805, and subsequently renewed from time to 
time. It is true of course that before adopting so important a State measure the Go- 
vernment is bound to take every precaution, in order to prevent the possibility of any 
enormous sacrifice being mado in its future revenuo, and with that viow to, satisfy 
itself that the conditions for granting a settlement in perpetuity arc not faulty in any 
respect. But the time which has alrcady elapsed since tho dato of the first promise 
may fairly be called ample, to have enabled the Government to come to a final conclusion 
in regard to those conditions. Knowing as Ido the unscttled state of mind in which the 
people are kept during the time the scttloment operations are in progress, and the back- 
warduess which the zemindars show in improving their estates for somo years before 
the termination of a temporary settlement and until the new sottlement has been made 
and sanctioned, I am one of those who advocate a Permanent Settlement even at some 
sacrifice of future revenue, 


3, I cannot imagine how any standard of average rent-rates can be laid down so 
as to be for all time to come the criterion for ascertaining the assets of an estate or to 
form the basis of a Permanent Settlement. Rent-rates depend for their rise or fall 
principally on the rise or fall in prices of agricultural produce, which again depond on 
causes entirely out of human control and sight. Who could havo told eight or nine 
years ago that lands which then paid rent at Rts. 2 per beegah shall pay Rs. 4 or 5 per 
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beegah in 187J, and who can now say what the rates for tho samo lands will be 8 or 10 
years hence? 


4, It is well known that the rise in the annual value of land during the last nine 
or ten years was owing to an extraordinary combination of causes. The civil war in 
America raised tho price of cotton and imported a large amount of silvor into this coun- 
try. These circumstances, and the facility of carriage rendered by the opening of the 
Kast Indian Railway, raised the prices of agricultural produce, and thereby made the 
agriculturists much more prosperous than they were before. Each cultivator tried to 
enlarge his holding, and the result was a keen competition for land, and consequently an 
increase in rent-rates, After the civil war was over, the famine in Orissa and Lower 
Bengal kept up the high prives here for nearly two years, and then came the drought 
of 1868-69, which added to the prosperity of the ryots in districts like Boolundshuhur, 
where the means of irrigation were at hand. Such combinations of causes are of rare 
occurrence, and it may therefore be fairly predicted now that the present rent-rates are 
not likely to increase for some time to come. On the contrary, if the seasons continue 
to remain as favourable as they were during the last two years, there is every likelihood 
of the rates being reduced, for even during the present year a number of tenants-at-will 
have thrown up their leases as too high under the current low prices, and the proprictors 
are obliged to give them a reduction. Hence the tendency to a full of rates is appa- 
rent. How the rental assets were steadily on the increase during the last ten years will 
be seen from Table B., which I have compiled from the jummabundeos of 18 villages, 
each of these villages being the first in the list of its pergunnah. 


5. The general population of this district is above the average of the North-West- 
ern Provinces. It is, according to thé census of 1865, nearly 419 persons to the square 
mile, whereas the average of the North-Western Provinces is only 361 persons. But 
the agricultural population is below the average. Table A. appended to this letter has 
been prepared from the data in the Census Report of 1865, and it shows for each district 
the amount of cultivated and assessable lands falling to the share of each person in the 
agricultural population, From this comparative table it will be seen that the culti- 
vating holdings in Boolundshuhur are larger than the average for these provinces. The 
cultivable waste in this district was in 1865 nearly one-third of the cultivated area. 
This was more than the ordinary standard, but it was chiefly owing to the fact that a 
few villages in the khadir contained large tracts of uncultivated but assessable land. 
A large portion of this land has since been brought under the plough, and on the whole 
it seems to me that the Boolundshuhur District has passed now the transition state in 
which it was for nearly twelve years, and that there is no likelihood of its rent-rates rising 
for some time to come. 

6. With regard to the expediency of a Permanent Settlement, subject to the con- 
dition of rateable increase or decrease of revenuc in proportion to the rise or fall in 
prices, 1 confess that at the first sight I could not appreciate the proposal, but the more 
I thonght of and paid attention to it, the more it seemed feasiblo, and I can clearly see 
now that a Permanent Settlement of this kind will be much better than the present 
temporary assessments. It will save much expense to the State, and trouble and anxiety 
to the people, and it will redeem the Government pledge as well as do away with the 
apprehension of sacrifice of future revenue. The principle of a Settlement of land 
rovenue is obviously this, that the extent and capabilities of the soil having once been 
ascertained, and the Government demand on it having been fixed, there ought to be no 
increase or decrease in that demand until the assets from the soil, increase or decrease 
from other causes than those which are within the power of the proprietor. Prices are 
the main cause of increase or decreaso in the asscts of an estate, and this cause is beyond 
the power of the proprietor. Hence to adopt the prices of agricultural produce as the 
criterion for determining the assets, and thereby the revenue of an estate, is fair to all 
parties. But prices are constantly changing, and a constant change in the revenue is 
undesirable. I would therefore make no chango in the jumma of a Permanent Settle- 
ment, but at intervals of 20 years each, and even then only if the increase or decrease 
in the average prices of the interval excced the previous average by 10 per cent. It 
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may be asked here what should be the staple or staples the prices of which are to be the 
standard for testing the rental assets. I would boldly answer that wheat should be 
the testing staple, because it is the regulator of the prices of other grains, and grain is the 
principal produce of these provinces. But cotton, sugar, poppy, and indigo are also: 
produced in Iarge quantities, and their prices do not immediately depend on the price of 
grain, nor are they out of account in effecting rent-rates, and hence the next question 
may be, why should not these staples be also adopted as the testing standard? My reply 
is that the fewer the testing staples the better. Also, that in the first place none of these 
articles of produce (not even all put together) approaches even approximately to grain 
in extent of cultivation ; and, secondly, where the cultivation of any of them increases or 
decreases, there is a corresponding deerease or increase in tho cultivation of grain; so 
that in the long run every considerable change in the prices of these articles causes a 
similar change in the price of grain: for prices depend on demand, and supply depends 
chiefly on the extent of produce. 


7. Theintervals and testing staple having been fixed, I would adopt the following 
mode of applying the test. Let the price of 10 maunds of wheat be recorded in the 
papers of the first Permanent Settlement of a district as the average price of the preced- 
ing ten years. The assessment fixed at this settlement is not to be disturbed for 20 
years, whatover may be the changes in the prices during that period. A date should 
be fixed in the year (say the 18th of Baisakh as used by native grain-dealers) the price 
on which should be taken as tho average price for tho whole year. At the end of the 
20 years an average should be struck from the-prices which prevailed in tho district on 
eae. of the standard dates duriug that interval, and this average should be compared 
with the price recorded in the papers.of the previous or expiring scttloment. If it is 
within 10 per cent. more or Icss than the latter, then no alteration should be mado in 
the assessment, and the old jumma should be allowed to stand for another 20 years. 
But if the difference be more than 10 per cent., then a corresponding increase or decrease 
should be made in the jumma for the next 20 years. For example, suppose the price 
of 10 maunds of wheat was Rs. 20 at the time of the first settlement of 20 years, and when 
the rental assets of an estate were caleulated to be Rs. 2,000, and the jumma fixed at 
Rs. 1,000, and suppose again that the average prico of the same quantity of wheat 
during the following 20 years was Rs. 25." Here the assets for the next 20 years must 
be supposed to be Rs. 2,500 per annum, and the jumma must consequently be Rs. 1,250 
per annum. Similarly, if the average price of the first 20 years come to Rs, 15, then 
the assets. for the next 20 years must be supposed tobe Rs. 1,500 per annum and the 
jumma Ks, 750 per annum. 


8. Jnregard to the subject of para. 4 of the Board’s Circular No. T.T.T., I believe 
that the assessment at 50 per cent. of the rental assets is only fair, and by no means 
inadequate. A profit of less than 50 per cent. to the proprietor is too little to enable 
him to pay the cesses, village expenses, and cost of collection, and at the same timo to 
meot bad debts and calamities of season, and to support his family. We know the 
difficulties experienced in realizing the revenue when the profits were only 34 per cont. 
The coercive processes of sale and trausfer were then too common, and they were a 
groat cause of discontent amongst the people. It is well known that an increase of 
rent-rates almost invariably follows an increase of jumma; but unless the increase is bear- 
able it soon brings ruin to the estate. It does not secm to me politic to adopt different 
standards of jumma for different classes of tenure, for the tenures often change forms. 
An estate included in the property of a large proprietor is often detached from the large 
property and acquired by a number of small sharers, Similarly, a coparcenary estato 
may be acquired by a single proprietor and thercby change its tenure. 


9. To give the Settlement Officer any discretion for deviating from the fixed 
rules in assuming the jumma of an estate on imaginary grounds is, I think, unadvisable. 
Such discretion in cases of error will tend to bring ruin to the estate or cause loss in the 
public revenue, I know a number of cases in which the Settlement Officer fixed a high 
jumma on tho assumption thatthe rents were likely to increase. Tho assumption proved 
wrong or only partially right, and the estate suffered for it. 
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10. The rent laws as they atpresent exist are, I think, very deficient as far as the 
determining of rent-rates is concerned. There is no fixed standard of rates paid by any 
class of protected tenants in any vicinity, and yet tho law prohibits the increase or de- 
creaso of rent of a protected holding, except in accordance with the rates prevailing in 
the vicinity for similar holdings. For tenants-at-will there is always a certain fixed 
standard of rates in every neighbourhood, and it would therefore be much easier than 
the present rule if a law were passed to the effect that the rent of a tenant having right 
of occupancy shall be so much below the rent paid by a tenant-at-will in the neighbour- 
hood for similar land. There can be another rule, but perhaps not se unobjectionable 
as the above, for determining rent-rates of protected holdings, viz., that ryots having 
right of eccupaney shall pay rent to the proprietor equal to twice or three halves of the 
amount of revenue which according to the revenue rates may be due by the holding. 
The present law on the subject seems at all events to require amendment. Its adminis- 
tration now is not on any fixed standard, but according to the view of the administering 
offiver. The data for drawing conclusions are vague or insufficient, 


11. To keep a temporary Settlement open to re-adjustment during its term will, 
I believe, be objected to by the proprietors, whatever may be the prescribed cause for 
the re-adjustment. The people wish to be interfered with as little as possible by the 
public functionaries, and for this reason alone I would call the condition of re-adjustment 
tnecpedient. 

12. In caleulating the assets of an ostate, allowance should be made for the hold- 
ings of protected ryots, because it is the Government who wish, in the interest of the 
State, to protect such ryots. Why the proprietor should pay the highest revenue, when 
he is not permitted to realize the highost possible rent, is not manifest. 


Table A. showing the number of acres of the cultivated and assessable areas per head of the 
agricultural population, the nwnber of persons of the total population per square 
mile, and the percentage of cultivation on tetal area for each district of the North- 

Western Provinces for the year 1865, 
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33 Ghazeepore, -_ ee 7,15,297 9,32,551 11,09,111 | 1°30 | 2°55 | 604 | 65°5 
34 | Ajmere, ses eae 2,23,601 1,60,737 2,96,176 | O72] 1:32] 160} 9:3 
se NESE he | NOS 
otal, ae | 1,78,47,642 | 2,27,76,953 | 3,22,92,680 | 1°31 | 1-86 | 361 | 486 
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Report by W. W. G. Cornwart, Esq., Assistant Settlement Officer, Jounsar Bawar, 
Dehra Doon (No, 338). Dated 24th November, 1871. 


* * * * * * * * 


2. The pergunnah under my charge is one of the beckward and partially 
developed tracts noticed in Mr. Elliott’s letter to the Board, and therefore the rules 
of settlement in force in the plains cannot be applied to it in their integrity, or rather 
without so many exceptions to suit its peculiar circumstances that the character of 
the settlement undergoes a total change. Nearly the whole of the points on which 
the Board has called for report cannot be answered, as the subjects to which they 
relate are unknown in tho pergunnah, 


3. In answor to tho first point mentioned by the Board, I can only stato that with 
the exception of the small khut of Hurreeporo-Beas, in which the bazaar of Kalsee 
is situated, and a few villages originally given by the Rajah of Sirmoor for servico, rents 
aro unknown throughout the pergunnah, Each man cultivates his own little piece of 
ground himsolf, occasionally assisted by one or two labourers, and only abandons it 
under the pressure of necessity. Ho then adopts one of three courses—(1) to go away 
to another khut, or even out of the pergunnah, to try and earn money enough to ona- 
ble him to resume his cultivation, meanwhile leaving his land uncultivated; (2) to 
mortgage his land; or (3) to go away leaving his land to the cultivation of another, who 
makes what he can out of it, giving tho owner what is termod’ ‘kharee,’ ie, an 
acknowledgment of some kind, generally a goat a year, for the sake of showing that 
ho is not the owner of the land he occupies: This is a rude kind of payment for the 
use of the land, and may, by a strotch of language, be dignified with the name of ¢ rent,’ 
though it is certainly not understood by either party as such. 


4, From a price-current drawn up at the Kalsee Tehscel some months back, which 
contains the prices for the last twelve years of the several kinds of produce of the per- 
gunnah, I can discover no striking rise in prices such as has taken place elsewhere, 
There has becn to a certain extent a rise in some things, but in others the price has 
remained nearly stationary. This price-current has been compiled by the Tehsceldar, 
with great assistance from the Kalsee_bunyas, to whom he has had to apply for the 
prices of the numerous kinds of grain grown in the hills which find no place in the 
usual list. It shows tho price of grain at Kalsce, but it of course can give no idea as to 
the price paid by the people to each other, or the price paid by residents of Native States ; 
these transactions gencrally take the form of barter, and but little cash changes hands 
excopt perhaps that paid for opium, and therefore it is difficult, and I might say almost 
impossible, amongst an illiterate race, to obtain any reliable information from which 
actual prices might be deduced. Many kinds of grain, moreover, aro grown solely for 
home consumption, and only find their way into the market in very small quantities, 


5. The population of the pergunnah is scant, in some places miserably thin. The 
cause of this is to be traced to tho prevailing custom of polyandry, and until the peo- 
ple can be induced to abandon this, it is hopeless to expect any increase. Tho scant 
population is necessarily an obstacle in the way of improvement, and it will be a matter 
of interest to see whether the coming census returns show any sign of a greater equa- 
lization of the sexes than existed at the settloment completed 11 years ago. The per- 
gunnah can bear double its present population easily. There is plenty of culturable 
land available still, in some places in large plots, in others in smaller patches, and in 
every khut there are numbers of fields which are only broken up oceasionally, onco in 
four or five years for instance, all of which could readily be turned into permanent culti- 
vation if there was a sufficient demand for the land. My measurements being confined 
to cultivated land, I have not the moans of stating what amount of culturable land is stil] 
uncultivated ; and as the previous settlement papers also dealt with cultivation, the past 
records will affurd me no assistance. The demarcation of tho Govornment forests has 
removed a large area of land from the operations of the settlement which could other- 
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wise have been recorded as culturable ; but apart from this advantage to Government of 
having its forests marked off, the demarcation ought to be a benefit to the villagers 
by compelling them to keep their fields in the more open land, and to break up new 
oncs on the outskirts of the villages, instead of scratching a few yards here and there, 
and leaving the crop to be devoured by pigs and bears. The land capable of irrigation 
in the valleys has been mostly brought into cultivation ; though by dint of hard work, 
and heavy cutting of the hill side, other fields could undoubtedly be made. There are 
some places where tuccavee advances could be advantageously made to assist the men 
in making water-courses, but as matters stand at present, they can get as much out 
of the ground as they require to keep themselves and pay the revenue, and they have 
not the slightest disposition to go to the trouble of breaking up new land simply in 
order to better their condition a little. In many of the streams there is ample water to 
admit of much more land being irrigated, but the people are too apathetic to make a 
water-course for themselves where the slightest difficulty presents itself, and hitherto 
they have never been under the necessity of doing so. 


6. The means of communication in the perguunah are capable of great imprcve- 
ment. At present there is a road from Mynpoory to Chukrata, and another from Kal- 
seo to Chukrata, the latter being eventually intended to become a cart-road. The per- 
gunnah is indebted to the Forest Department for the road from Chukrata over Deobun 
to the Tonse, which almost supersedes the old Simla road made in Colonel Young’s time. 
A fourth road was marked out and partially made from Chukrata vid Jaddee to the 
Tonse by the late Commissioner Mr. Williams, but its completion is deferred until the 
Punjab Government take steps to make the road on their side of the Tonse to connect 
the new line with the old Simla road, These four roads may be said to be the only 
ones in the pergunnah; there are certainly other village paths, very few of which can 
be ridden along. Narrow, i.e., four feet roads, could be multiplied if funds were avail- 
able, but with only Its. 1,000 per annum at their disposal, exclusive of the grant for 
the Mussoorie-Chukrata road, the Dehra Doon District Committee have only been able 
to keep existing tracts in a passable state, and this is the first year that they have 
been able to venture on improving un old line of road. The collections under the 10 
per cent. cess will be able to afford some help for making roads, but the equally erying 
want of schools must first be provided for. 


7. In regard to the second point noticed by the Board, I presume that I am 
called upon for a general answer, and not one relating solely to the state of the per- 
gunnah under my charge. It having been decided that the existing conditions under 
which permanent settlements may be made are insufficient to reserve to Government a 
proper share of the produce of the land, a third condition is proposed, that at certain 
periods the revenue should be increased in proportion to the increase of prices. 


Apart from the promise which has been hold out to the land-holders of these pro- 
vinees, that a permanent scttlement would be eventually granted to them, I think that. 
a demand fixed either in money or the equivalent of money is preferable to a demand 
liable to variation after a certain period. The question of permanent and temporary 
settlement having been so fully discussed, and the advisability of a permanent settle- 
ment under such conditions as will protect Government from material loss, while they 
will encourage the land-holder to improve his land to the utmost, having been admitted, 
there is no necessity to enter upon this point. The questions which appear open to 
discussion are :— 


(1) The advisability of introducing a system under which the Government 
demand would be fixed permanently in one way and temporarily in ano- 
ther, i.e. that. the Government demand would be fixed permanently in 
respect of the amount of grain to be required from each estate, and that 
this amount remaining fixed for ever, the demand would be liable to 
change if the prices roso within a cortain fixed period beyond certain 
fixed limits. 


(2) The period during which the demand should remain unchanged. 
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(3) The rise in prices which would render a change advisable. 


(4) The staple by which the increase of prices should be tested, and the mode 
of applying the test. 


8. The oxisting conditions for permanent settlement being clearly proved insuffi- 
cient, and the experience gained from the example of the permanently-settled Provinces 
having shown that the advantages expected to balance in some degree the loss sustained 
by Government by fixing the demand, have in no cases resulted, the proposed plan of 
assessment appears to me the only one under which the land revenue will be protected 
from material loss, without detriment to the landholders. The promise of a Permanent 
Settlement has been held out to the people for such villagos as are in a sufficiently 
advanced state of cultivation, and as the records prepared at the settlement now in pro- 
gress throughout the Provinces will contain all the information necessary, the time 
appears to have come when the promise should be fulfilled, provided that the Govorn- 
ment is satisficd that the terms on which the demand is to be fixed are fair and equitable 
to itself as well as the landholders. It is evident that in the present state of the pro- 
vinces the Government in a few yenrs after the completion of a scttlement receives far 
Joss than the share to which it is entitled; and that, under tho circumstances, the settle- 
ments now completed cannot be confirmed in perpetuity, as their confirmation would not 
be fair or equitable to Government, und the heavy loss sustained in future years in these 
Provinces would be an unfair charge for the rest of the country. The proposed mea- 
sure of assessing a village permanently at a fixed number of maunds of grain, but vary- 
ing the amount of the demand if prices should vary so much as to make the change 
advisable, though it cannot strictly be culled a Permanent Settlement, cither in the 
sense the people have understood the promise, or in the sense that was intended by the 
makers of the promise, still it is, as jt seems to me, the only one under which Govern- 
ment can protect its own interests, and do justice to the people of other parts of India 
as woll as to the landholders of these Provinces. I have not had the opportunity of 
speaking on the subject with any large landholders lately, but I can see no reason why 
they should not be glad to accept a measure with so large a degree of permanency in 
it, especially as tho conditions under which any change would be made will be so simple 
and clear that they could calcnlate to a nicety the probabilities of an alteration, and the 
amount of enhancement they would beliable to pay. Any enhancement of the demand 
could be made easily by the Collector and his subordinates in the course of a cold-weather 
tour, and while Government would be saved the heavy expense of settlement establish- 
ments, the people would be relieved from the innumerable petty annoyances to which 
a settlemont subjects them: and tho necessity for falsifying records, and tho corrupt 
practices which a revision of settlement gives rise to would cease. . 


9. The period during which the demand should remain unchanged I should fix 
at 80 years, A shorter period would tend to have a very disturbing effect on men’s 
minds, and they would be always labouring under tho idea that Government had cheated 
them, and so far from fulfilling its promise of giving them a settlement in perpetuity, 
it had for its own end really made it more temporary than before, with a view to 
squeeze as much revenue as possible out of them. It would be most impolitic to have 
the people in such a state, and yet I cannot but think that frequent changes would have 
this cffect upon them. No landlord would be able to give leases except for short terms ; 
the cultivators would be constantly called upon to pay enhanced rents, or be annoyed 
by suits for enhancement even by the best landlords, who would be compelled to raise 
their rents in proportion as Government raised its demand ; and the grasping landlords 
of the money-lending class, now becoming so numerous, having no object but to get 
as much as possible out of their tenants, and having no sympathy with them, or will- 
ingness to help thom in the time of need, would keep their village in a most unsatis- 
factory and undesirable state. 


10. To raise the demand for a trifling increase of revenue would also, I think, be 
useless, and cause dissatisfaction. It would be sufficient to stipulate that the demand 
would be liable to a proportionate enhancement, if the prices of produce reve more than 
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10 por cent.: and, for purposes of calculation, I should take the average price of the 
past ten years, and only raise the demand if this average excocded by 10 per cent. the 
prices ruling at the time of the last asscssment. 


11. In my opinion future alterations in the demand should be based upon clear 
definitions tv be laid down now, so that there may be no possibility of a doubt hera- 
after, which will tend to shake the confidence of the people in the integrity of Govern- 
ment. Ishould prefer to sce each ostate which the Settlement officers have already 
reported as fulfilling the two conditions laid down for permanent settlement, carofully 
examined as soon as possible, and the area under each crop asccrtained. The result, 
being compared with the records of the past settlement, ought to form a sufficiont basis 
upon which to ground the calculations of the average produce of the estate. This inspoc- 
tion I consider necessary to protect Government from loss by the villagers’ practice 
of throwing land out of cultivation, and sowing the less valuable crops towards the con- 
elusion of a poriod of Settlement in order to obtain more favourable terms for the 
coming period. The average produce of the cstate having been estimated, the owner 
would be offered to engage in perpetuity to pay Government the value of so many 
maunds of each kind of produce grown on his estate, the amount to bo paid for 30 years 
according to the present market ratcs, and subject only to the condition that this amount 
will never be altered except at periods of 30 years, and then only if tho average prices 
of the past fow (ten) years have been 10 per cent. above the prices prevalont at the 
time he entered into his engagement. This being done, there could bo no difficulty in at 
once ascertaining whether the demand required alterations at the end of the period, the 
Collector of course being careful meanwhile to see that the ontries in the price-currents 
represented faithfully the actual prices ruling in the market. 


12, In estates thus settled thore would appear to be no necessity for Government 
to retain any further control over the village accountants or their papors, and the owners 
might be allowed to make their own arrangements for keeping their accounts. 


13. With reference to the first point relating to ‘Temporary Settlements,” Ineed 
hardly state that the scttlement of this pergununah was not based on any percentage of 
the assets, and thcrofore, as far as it is concerned, the question requires no answer. But 
for districts in tho plains I think tho present rate of assessment is sufficient. Were a 
higher rate imposed, the revenue would be collected with great difficulty in bad seasons ; 
in cases where only suspension of the demand is now necessary, probably total remission 
of the revenue would be required ; and when it is remembered that in addition to the 
fand revenue, the estates liavo to pay certain cesses, a higher rate would provo heavy 
as an average, and tho landholder wonld be left but litile to improve his estate. 


14, Tho second and third points relato to subjects which call for no answer in. 
reference to this perguunah, 


15, The last question I have already noticed in para. 9, and will: only add that, 
in my opinion, any change in tho assessment within the period fixed for ihe continuance 
of the settlement would be regarded by the people as a breach of faith : and instead of 
being quiet and contented, they would become discontented and suspicious.. 


Report by W. H. Suiru, Esq., D.C.L., Settlement Oficer—Dated Camp, Hattrass, 
the 20th February, 1878. 

Question 1.—Is tt possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which 
no Settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity ? 

In my opinion no such standard could as yet be laid down. <A review alone 
of the prices of grain current of late ycars in this district would seem to me to supply 
some strong arguments against at least the present possibility of fixing the rate 
suggested. 

Of all the six tehseels of this district, Hattrass is perhaps tho furthest advaneed.. 
The soil is of superior quality throughout; the system of irrigation is perfect, 92 
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per cent, of the area being irrigated chiefly fromeasily constructed “kutcha”’ wells ; popu- 
lation is excessively dense ; and the rent-rate is higher than in any other sub-division ; 
5 annas 2 pic per acre higher than that of Secundra Rao, 13 annas 7 pie higher than 
that of Iglas, and Re. 1-0-7 abovo that of Koil. 


Yet the average price of wheat in Hatirass for the 11 years* succceding the year 
of the mutiny haa been 23 seers 8 chittacks por rupee, while the prices of jowar and 
bajra have been 30 seers 5 chittacks and 26 seers 18 chittacks respectively. In Koil, on 
the othor hand, the prices of those threo staple grains were for the same period 20 seers 
3 chittacka for wheat, 26 seers 5 chittacks for bajra, and 23 seers 11 chittacks for jowar. 


Now tho city of Hattrass is an important grain mart; the sub-division is inter- 
sected with magnificient roads, the railway passes near the city, and there is a large 
export-trade; yet for the present grain is cheaper there than in Koil, which enjoys 
similar advantages of communication, though without any market of the same con- 
sideration a3 Hattrass. It is surely probable that prices in the latter ¢ehseel will at 
least rise to an equality with those in the former, and in that case there will be room 
for somo stil] further riso in the rent-rate, assuming of course, as I must assume, that 
my rent-rate is not too high now. 


In the other four tehseels prices were lower still during the same period. The 
average for Atrowlee was 273 seers per rupee for wheat, 26 for jowar and bajra alike: 
in Khyr prices were 293 for wheat, 35-1 for jowar, and 34:5 for bajra; in Secundra 29°1 
for the former staple, 28°a for the two latter. In Iglas wheat was sold at 25 seers 11 
chittacks por rupee, 


As far as wheat is concerned, these prices would appear to vary with facility of 
communication, Khyr is the most backward sub-division of all, and there pricos are 
lowest. Socundra is traversed by the Grand Tronk Road, but is somo little distanco 
from any important centre; and Atrowlee lies rathor apart from the main avenues of 
communication ; but Iglas hasa near market in Hattrass, and is not verv far from Koil. 


Throughout the country, as the systoms of communicationimprove, there is no 
doubt a tendency towards equalization of prices ; as the more outlying tracts become 
subject to the influences of new roads and railways, exports increase and prices slowly rise, 
There appears to me no reason why the prices now obtaining in the four last mentioned. 
tehseela should not attain to, or at all events nearly approach, the lovel of Hattrass 
and Koil. Rents will then surely follow the rise. 


No doubt in the end prices mnst stop somewhere, but what is there to show that 
this limit is yet reached? On the contrary, there is every reason to expect a further 
rise. Ihave before me tablos of prices for the months of March, April, May, Juno, 
and July of 1872, for the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh, and the Central 
Provinces. From these tables it appears that the average price of wheat was lower in 
tho North-Western Provinces than in any of the other Provinces. The average of 
the Central Provinces is kept down by tho abnormally low prices of one division, that 
of Chutteosgurh, and the difference between it and that of the North-Western Provinces 
is small; but in Oudh the average for the five months is 16 seers, that in the Punjab is 
19; while that in the North-Western Provinces is 23, or a diflerence of 43 per cent. 
in the former, 21 per cent. in the Jattor case. 


The Meernt. Division again shows « series of prices lower than those of any other 
Division in these Provinces. Already, howover, tho Railway from Rohilkhund is opened 
to Allygurh, and very soon the Rajpootana Provinces wili be brought into. easy commu- 
nication with these northern Districts, If therefore the usual influences are to preyail,. 
a furthor rise in prices would seem to me a matter of cértainty. Surely the level of 
other parts of India, not apparontly subjected to more favourable conditions, will be 
attained here also? 











“I have excladed the following years from calculation, as they include the. years of scarcity, 1868-69; 
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Hattrass and Koil are the two sub-divisions of the District best furnished with mar- 
kets, and it would appear impossible to declare that prices have reached their limit in these 
two tehacels: it is therefore equally impossiblo to assert that rent-rates have reached 
their maximum: but if again furthor rise is possible and probable in advanced tracts of 
the country, it is still more likely in more backward sub-divisions. 


The assumption which underlies these remarks is that a rise in prices has resulted, 
and will always result in, a corresponding risc in rents. That this will be the case 
where rents are unfettered by anything but competition, is doubtless the case. But 
there is little reason for believing that free competition has its due influence on the 
fixation of rents at present. A striking instance in point is afforded by the cireumstan- 
ces of Tehscel Secundra Rao. Here, if anywhere, rents should have largely risen 
during the last 16 or 17 years, In 1855 canal-irrigation had not long been introduced, 
and has since made vast strides, and it is the period subsequent to that date which has 
been marked by the steady rise in prices : yet the rent-rate of 1870 is only 6 per cent. 
higher than that of 1855, while during the whole term of settlement, with the assumed* 
rent-rate of last settlement as a basis of comparison, the rate paid has risen 47 per cent., 
i. é, it has risen least when circumstances were apparently most favourable for a rise. 


In Tattrass again tho rent-rate has only riseu 7 per cent. in the last 12 years. In 
Koil and Khyr the rise has been greater in a similar period, but in the latter tehseel this 
was clue to special causes. 


The fact is, that it is only since settlement proceedings have commenced that any- 
thing like a general attempt to raise rents has been made. My own opinion is, that up 
to this time revenue has had more to de. with rent-than anything elso; in other words, 
heavy revenue means high ronts, and vice versd, lightrevenue is generally accompanied 
with low rents. Secundra, for instance, is as highly irrigated as Hattrass, and with 
a more than adequate population, but the former tehscel was subjected toa much higher 
assessment than the latter, and the rent-rate recorded is Rs, 4-7-9 in Secundra as com- 
pared with Rs, 4-14-5in Hattrass. Until lately the zemindar, as arule, has looked upon 
rents as inclastic, and has only endeayoured to raise them either when he actually ob- 
tained very inadequate profits or feared an increase in his revenue. 


In certain villages in every tehseel, no doubt rents have risen to a very fair stan- 
dard; sometimes where a now and powerful proprietor has managed to efface all occu-| 
paucy rights, to a very high one; and it is by a comparison of the inadequately rented 
estates with these villages that a Settlement Officer is enabled to fix what are fair aver- 
age rates. 


It is in this way that settlement proccedings seem to me to give the impetus to a 
general rise. In the main they cause and do not follow this. Every new settlement 
therefore at the presont time would appear to bring about for most villages the “ tran- 
sition” period, through which Boolundshuhur has beon passing, und this period will 
certainly not end until some time after each settlement is declared. It has not ended 
in Allygurh. 


In parts of the district cases occur which indaco a conviction that the highest 
average rate which could now with safety be imposed on a Pergunnah is still consider- 
ably below the rate which may be ultimately reached. Villages are found, in no re- 
spect superior to neighbouring estates, in which surprisingly high rates are prevalent. 
It is irne these villages mostly belong to new purchasers, and there may be a suspicion 
of rack-renting, but they are often prosperous and the cultivators are apparently con- 
tented. The rise has been gradual and has not been felt. The endeavour to impose 
similar rates on all similar villages at the present time would infallibly lead to the ruin 
of the proprietors, but theso instances appear to me sufficient to show that rents, as 
now generally prevalent, are capable of great expansion, and that they have not yet 
approached their maximum. 


a 

* This rent-rate I believe to have been too low, and the real rise has no doubt been somewhat less than 
47 per cent. The figures, however, arc enough to show that, as I say, the rise was least when it might have 
becn expected to be greatcat 
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As far as the physical characteristics of this District are concerned, a Pormanent 
Sottlement might bo effected to-morrow in the greater portion. In the entire District 
only 10°6 of the whole culturable area remains uncultivated, in four teAseels loss than 
10 por cent.; in two, Khyr and Atrowlee, more than that proportion: in the former 
20°8, intho latter 16°1. These two tehseels aro backward also in the matter of irriga- 
tion, In Atrowlee 48:8 of the area, in Khyr 53°5 is irrigated, while in Koil, Iglas, 
Hattrass, and Secundru irrigation covers 78°5, 76°1, 92, and 91 per cent. of area respec- 
tively. Supposing all other conditions fulfilled, Atrowloe and Khyr alono would probably 
be excepted from the privilege of a Permanent Sottlement, 


Population is dense throughout-——546 to the square mile by the new census of 1872. 


2. Prices paid for Land.—It appears to me difficult to draw any dofinito conclu. 
sions from an examination of the prices paid for land during the past 30 years, Tho 
increase in its value during that time has unquestionably been very great. Taking the 
three chief classes of transfer, private salo, mortgages, and auction sales in satisfaction 
of decrees, into consideration, we find in Atrowlee for the last decade as compared with 
the first, an increase of 61 por cent. in the number of years purchase of the revenue; in 
Koil 63 per cont.; in Iglas 64 per cont.; in Khyr 45°6; in Secundra 282—the last an 
enormous rise, accounted for by the vast spread of canal irrigation in that tehseel. 


But at last settlement I do not think the selling value of land had much to do with 
its letting value. Men refused even to buy land at all, and frequently Government had 
to buy-in villages put up to auction at the nominal price of one rupce; tho status of a 
proprietor was little coveted, andthere was no competition. Ina lightly-assessed tehseet 
like Secundra, for the first decade after settlement, villages on the average only fetched a 
sum equivalent to 2°3 year’s purchase of the revenue, in Iglas 2°8, in Khyr 3°88. In 
Atrowlee and Koil only was the price a little higher, 5-5 and 4:4 years purchase respec- 
tively. Things have altered now, and in the more lightly-assessed tehseels high prices 
were paid during the last decade. 


Looking at the recorded rise in rents during the settlement, we can at all events 
confidently assert that rents have certainly not risen in anything like the same ratio as 
tho transferable valuc of land, and we might perhaps argue that late purchasers have 
bought land in the belief that thoexisting rates of reat will increase. It is remarkable 
that tho average prices paid during tho last docade for land alienated by private sale 
would return an abnormally small percontage of interest to the purchaser if the pre- 
sent rates of rent continued. The high prices obtaining lead to the inference that the 
new proprietors will endeavour to obtuin a larger share of the produce in the shape of 
rent than has hitherto been enjoyed. 


But it would seem to me that granting all other conditions fulfilled, one cause 
alone, mentioned incidentally in paragraph 4 of the Board’s letter, is fatal to the idea of 
a standard rate, and that is, tho fall in the value of the precious metals, It is searcoly 
necessary to say that the diminished value of money is a marked feature of modern 
times, and the change within the last 20 years has beon very rapid. Whatever may 
be the causo of this, there are no signs of tho cessation of the tendency, and it is not 
improbable that the highest rate which could ho fixed now would become a very mode- 
rate onc in another quarter of a century. While the causes which produce this state 
of things are at work, it would seem to me a deliberate surrender of income on the 
part of the State to limit its future demands by the fixation of an immutable rate. 


To sum up, I do not think that there is anything to show that prices have reached 
their limit, and there is strong reason for thinking that they have not hitherto had an 
adequate effect on rents. 


3. Question 2.—Is a Permanent Settlement—based on adequate rates of rent, and 
subjeot to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to the inorease of 
_pprices—expedient ? 
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My own opinion is strongly adverse to such a mode of Settlement. 


Ina vast country like India, where there are many districts with means of commu- 
nication with the outer world in a very rude state, a rise in prices has not the same 
meaning in all Districts. In a District like Allygurh, adequately irrigated, and there- 
fore to a great extent independent of the variations of season, with a railway passing 
through its heart, and accordingly able on the one hand to receive, on the other 
to distribute, produce, high prices, for a long time at least, represent prosperity to both 
landholder and tenant. The latter is able to pay a higher rent without inconvenience, 
and the former, in consequence, a heavier revenue. In the years of scarcity, 1868-69, 
T was constantly travelling about the District, and the common remark of the zemindars 
was that to them this scarcity was as good as a “ Swmmut,” or year of abundance, 
But in a district like Ajmere, for instance, a very different feature would be presented. 
©ommunications are there few, or altogether wanting, and irrigation is rare. High prices 
there will mean, not as in Allygurh, perhaps a twelve-anna harvest and double prices 
for the produce, but no harvest at all, an absolute deficiency of grain, and an inability 
therefore to pay any revenuo atall. Supposing the principlo to be established, and the 
system at work, we might perhaps apply it to Allygurh without much danger ut the 
time—the attempt would bo futile in Ajmere, for the difficulty would be to collect the 
old and lighter demand. 


The supporters of the systom have, I am aware, recognized tho necessity of excep- 
ting years of faminos and excessive scarcity from the calculation, when striking their 
avorage of prices. But who is to be tho judge of what constitutes a yoar of scarcity 
and what does not? Lach district officer would-probably have his own opinion, and 
unduo loss to the State or undue loss to the proprietor might accrue as the case might 
happen. 


Again the capacity to pay a high revenue depends entirely on the capacity of 
enforcing ahigh ront, Suppose two such periods as those of which [havo given the sta 
tistics in my Rent-rato Report on Tehseel Hattrass, I have there detailed the prevailing 
prices from 1849 to 1858, and from 1859 to 1868, and have shown that in the latter 
decade, as compared with the former, there was a rise of 76 per cent. in the price of 
wheat, 79 in that of barley, 74 in that of bajra, and 66 in that of jowar. I assume for 
the moment that a revision would take place every ten years, and in accordance with 
these figures, a rise of 50-per cent. at least in revenue, perhaps more, would be deter+ 
mined upon—i.e., evory zemindar would be called upon to pay Rs. 150 where he was 
paying Rs. 100, and he in turn would call upon overy cultivator to pay him Rs, 300 
in place of the Rs, 200 paid before the adjustment of the revenue. JZ know of no 
portion of this district where such a demand, if made good, would not be fatal. The 
cultivators simply could not pay it. Rent adjusts itself slowly to the rise of prices, and by a 
natural and not a forced process. By fixing very long periods the danger might perhaps 
be diminished, but it would not be removed, 


Again, in Hattrass, prices fell between 1849 and 1858 as compared with the ayer- 
age of the decade between 1839 and 1848, whilo in this decade thero had been a riso 
over ihe average of the previous ten years. Tho revenue would have been raised in 
1848 with reforonce to the rise in the preceding decade, and tho zemindars would 
have been called upon to pay a heavy revenue during a reign of low prices. The 
result would be confusion, and in such a case tho longer the periods between the reyi- 
sions, the greater the probability of injury to the people. Prices, it is quite possible, 
may rise for 30 or even 40 years, and may then slowly fall for the same period, and the 
high revenue would be payable when there was diminished capability. of paying it, 


TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS. 


4. Qurstion I.~Js the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent. of the rental: 
assets inadequate, and is the share of rental assels at present left to proprietora excessive ? 


In our present setilemonts it is true that the assessment of pure revenue is fixed 
at 50 per cent, of assets, but the proprictor has, in fact, to pay much moro than this 
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to the State; the proportion which after deduction of all charges remains for his owr 
personal use is much less than 50 per cent. Besides pure revenue, he has to pay 5 
per cent. of rental assots for cesses; 24 at least, in some casos 3, for the putwaree’s. fund ; 
and in villages where lumberdars are remunerated, 24 more per cent. is taken for the 
requisite fees. So that in some casos the proprietor reccives 42} or 42 por cent., in 
others only 40 or 39} per cent, of assets, and out of this of course all village expenses. 
must be paid. 


At last Settlement in this District the proportion actually loft to the proprietor 
varied in each zehseel. In Atrowlee the revenue was assumed at 67% per cent. of 
assets. In Iglas at 68, in Koil at 70 (with tho exception of the small pergunnah of 
Burowlee, where 67 was taken) in Khyr at 70, in Secundra at about 69 on the average, 
in Hattrass at 70*. On tho average the amount takon as purc rovenuc was 69 per cent., 
and thus 31 per cent. was left to tho proprietor. 


The only cess lovicd rateably was the road cess at 1 por cent. Putwaree’s pay 
and ehowkeedar’s fees were not apparently fixed at any regular percentage. On the. 
average the former represented a further deduction of about 24 per cent. from the 
assets, the latter of about 14 in all. 5 per cent. more was deducted, or about 26 per 
cent, left. Ultimately other cesses were included, but meanwhile probably asscts had 
also increased, 


The difference therefore between the proportion levied: now and that taken at 
last Settlement isin some cases only 14 per eent., in others 16}. 


How the expiring Settlement worked has been shown in detail in my various 
rent-rate reports, and its history is contained, briefly enough, in the Transfer State- 
ments supplied for the purposes of this report, which should be examined, 


I. In Atrowlec, where 70 per cent. of rental assets was assumed as revenne, one-- 
half of the proprietary rights changed hands.during the Scttloment.. 


In Gungheeree, a pergunnah of Atrowleo Tehsesl, one-third. were transferred. 


2, In Koil, wherc, with the exeoption of Pergunnah Burowlee containing only 
about 30 villages, 70 per cent was takon, the Sotilomont resulted in the: alicnation of 
71 per cent. of the old proprietors’ interests. 


3. In Iglas 52:6 of the whole area was transferred. 


4. In Khyr 38 per cent. hus beon alienatod pormanently, 9 per cent. is still in 
mortgage, 


5. In Hattrass the old proprietors have lost permanently 544 per cent. of their 
land ; and 113 por cent. is in mortyage or farm, for the most part hopelessly. Only 
34 per cent. is in hands of the men whose families held it at last Settlement. 


6. In Secundra, tho most prosperous of ull the sub-divisions, 30 per cent. only 
has beon permanently alienated, but 23:6 is still in mortgage and 1-4 in farm. 


The total area was calculated at 11,90,118 acres, and out of this as much as 
4,12,095 aercs, or 34 per cent., was transferred by various processes in the first ten 
years after the Settlement was fixed. 


In my report on Hattrass especial attention was paid to this point, and I think I 
have shown that it was not the rent-rate adopted which was heavy ; and 1 think this 
may besaid of most of the other ¢ehseels also, The rates varied but wore very high 
nowhere, [n Atrowlec the ront-rate was only Rs, 2-11-24 per acro, with 52 per cent. of 
irrigation ;in Koil Rs. 2-15-11 with 664 per cent. of irrigation ; in Iglas it was a little 
higher, Rs. 3-7-6 with 63 per cent. irrigation ; in Sccundra Rs, 3-0-8 with 61 ; in Khyr 
Rs, 2-15-11 with 40 per cent, Tho Settlement Officer in other words did not over= 








* This only represents the average which was taken by Government ; large numbers of villages were 
assessed at 80 per Cent., and of this 18 per cent, went to the Talookadars, This is not included here, 


+ Most of this belongs to Rajah Teckum Singh, 
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estimate the actual resources of the tehseel. Itwas the proportion of assets which was 
taken as revenue which crushed the proprietors. Calculating the Talookdaree allowances, 
this proportion was larger in Hattrass than in any other sub-division, and it will be noted 
that this tehseel suffered most severely. With the exception of Secundra, which was 
very lightly assesed, Khyr suffered least, most probably because it contained a lar ger 
portion of culturable area, not then cultivated, but which could bo brought into use. 


It will be acknowledged that the revolution of property has been enormous, and 
yet the rent-rates assumed were certainly not excessive. The cuuse of the sovere press 
sure of the revenue seems to mo to lic in the fact that in this District on the whole, there 
was no great margin of culturable land left, and that therefore while prices and rents 
remained low, the profits of the zemindar were not enqugh to keep him out of debt. 
The increaso in cultivation throughout the district during tho 30 years of Settlement 
has only been 69 or nearly 7 per cent. The increase has been greatest in Atrowlec 
and Khyr, where it has been 11°3 and 9:2 respectively, and in these two tehseels there 
is still a margin, of 20°8 per cent. in the former, 16:1 in the latter. Among the other four 
tehseels the highest increase has been 5:8 in Sceundra, in Koil it has been 54, in the 
other two less than 5. In these tehseeds cultivation has now reached its maximum, and 
little enough for the pasturage of cattle remains. The figures are 9°8 for Koil, 5-5 for 
Izlas, 5 for Hattrass, and 7°7 for Secundra Rao. 


My conviction is that, except in districts where there was a wide margin of cultur- 
able land, any porcentage of assets so high as 69 or 70 per cent. was too much to take 
asthe share of the State, And I hold the same opinion of a 66 per cent. asscesment ; 
the difference of 3 per cent. would not be enough to ensure safety to the proprietors, 


As regards the last question, whether diseretion should be given to the Settlement 
Officer to deduct more than 50 per cent. of the assets in large Tulookas, I hold that such 
a measure would causo the gravest discontent. At last Settlement in this district, Mr. 
Thornton, who held views anything but favorable to large ownors, thought it expedient 
to pursue a policy exactly tho roverse of this. He allowed tho Talookdars of Atrowlee 
a larger percentage of assets than he surrendored to the smaller proprietors, and from 
Rajah Teckum Singh and other Talookdars in Hattrass, he deducted only 70 pcr cent., 
when he took 80 from the village communities. I admit this in the present day seems 
a little unreasonable, but a contrary policy would, 1 feel certain, tond to cause serious 
uneasiness among a number of powerful families who are in the main attached to our 
rule, They would begin to believe that our Government had but resorted to the old 
principle of levying taxes, not on one equal standard and in an equal proportion from 
rich and poor, but from the rich, simply because they were rich. Moreover, my expe- 
rience does not lead me to think that the large proprietors, as a rule, aro rich men. To 
one really affluent proprietor there are half a dozen comparatively poor, and most are 
in debt. Apart from the bunneeah and mahajun, proprictors who do not owe their 
wealth to land, J know of very few rich zemindars in this district. 


In any case, I think that the small additional revenue we should gain from a 
departure from our present equal method of assessment would not compensate the general 
heart-burning and sense of wrong our novel procedure would cause. 


Of course it might be argued that Mr. Thornton treated ditferent classes unequally 
at last settlement, and yet no discontent resulted. Why then should bad fecling now 
be caused? To this it may be answered that the proportion of asscts taken before 
last sctilement was so large, generally up to 90 or 95 per cent., that when Mr, Thornton 
fixed anything liko 70 or 67, or 62, per cent., the reduction appeared in the light of a 
great relief, and mon judged by tho gencral result more than by particular detail; 
but things are different now, our proceedings aro jealously watched, and we have 
undertaken to exact 50 per cent. from all alike. The promise will undoubtedly be remom- 
bered against us, and if the engagement be tampered with, accusations of bad faith will 
not be wanting. 


5. Question I].—Does the operation of the Rent Law result in restricting the full 
demand of Government ? 
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Comment on this point is almost unnecessary in view of the new Revenue Code 
which is now being discussed in Calcutta, and which, if passed, will remove tho diffi- 
culties under which Settloment Officers unquestionably labor. There can be no doubt 
that the present Rent Laws are in thoir nature restrictive. While it must be admitted 
that in this District we have until very lately boen able to work these laws with 
great sucsess, yet our good fortune has been entirely due to the fact that the Judge 
who heard our appeals took unusual pains to make himsolf thoroughly acquainted 
with the conditions of rent existing in the district, and with our system of fixing rents, 
before deciding any cases. J1e was thus enabled to start with almost the same know- 
ledge that the Settlement authorities possessed, and fortunately hus no prepossessions in 
favor of any particular course of action. The result was that our first cases were almost 
uniformly upheld, and appeals at last became comparatively few in number. But this 
was a mere matter of chance, and was not due to the law itself. Iam persuaded that 
if a Settlement Officer were made a Judge in a District he had settled, and had thus 
become intimately acquainted with all facts bearing on existing rents, he might so work 
these facts as to stop all enhancements whatever on tenants with a right of occupancy, 
and yet keep within the law. If those presiding over tho Civil Courts, with theories in 
favor of low rents only had the requisite knowledge, they could do the same, and unless 
we areto run therisk of keeping rents stationary over perhaps half the area of a District, 
all possibility of this happoning should be removed. 


Judging from an experience of numerous cases of enhancement decided in thia 
District before settlement operations commenced, my opinion is that as a rule even 
ordinary Revenue Courts have no knowledge whatever of the productive qualities of vari- 
ous soils, or of the rents they are actually paying or might fairly be called upon to pay. 
Yot the Revenue Officers have opportunities of seeing and becoming acquainted with 
the circumstances of their Districts which the Civil Courts cannot pretend to. If the 
Revenue Courts fail to do justice in this particular, much more likely are the Civil 
Courts to be liable to error. 


The fact is that anything like an equitable adjustment of rents demands a special 
knowledge, and the Settlemont Department consists of a body of officers specially 
appointed to acquire this knowledge; it seems manifestly absurd to subject their decisions 
to revision or reversal by Courts which, asa tulo, are totally ignorant of the subject- 
matter of the cases before them. 


That this liability to revisions acts as a check on over-assessment would seem very 
doubtful. The Settlement Officer in fixing rent-rates acts on broad principles, the 
reasons for which he has to give in very full detail hefore applying the principles in 
practice. Cases must be vory rare in which the probable action of the Civil Courts would 
be taken into consideration. In fact, their procedure is so uncertain and so entirely 
dependent on the views of the individual Judge presiding at the time, that it would be 
waste of time to lay much stress on the possible effect of their rulings. 


While, therefore, I do not consider that the rent-laws much affect the demand of 
Government, I hold strongly that their action may be, and probably often is, to lessen 
the fair profits of the landowner. The Settlement Officer may fix what are really per- 
fectly fair rates, and the State will got its due ; the proprictor, however, may have to 
go to another authority to obtain his fair share, and this may be denied him, 


The new Revenue law by extending the powers of Settlement Officers and by bar- 
ring the Civil Courts from cognizance of rent suits adjudicated at time of settlement, 
does all thutis needed. It leaves rent cases to be decided by, and appealed to, the autho- 
rities who alone have special knowledge of the points at issue, and whose judgment is 
formed on fixed principles famitiar to the department. 


6. Question IL].—The extent to which enhancement of rent-rates beyond the pre- 
cailing standard is, or may be safely assumed as, a basis of assessment. 

The Settlement Officer’s limit is at present nominally “ existing assets.” He is to 
assess at 50 per cent. of “cxisting assets;” but a perusal of the various rent-rate reports 
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published in tho Revenue Reporter, is enough to show that this term undergoes a very 
liberal interpretation. A Settlement Officer does, indeed, take existing asscts as a basis. 
His enquiries in every pergunnah discover for him certain villages where rents are 
brought up te what his general experience and a sufficient number of instances lead him 
to believe is a fair and adequate standard ; these villages, however, generally cover but a 
small portion of a tract, and his asscssment assumes thal rents generally in the pergun- 
nah will rise to a level with the standard he has adopted. He assesses with reference 
to a prospective rise in rents, but then he has a firm basis on which to found his antici- 
pation; he has actual facts to go upon, and though at the time the new revenue is given 
out, it represents generally much more than 50 per cent., yet rents adjust themsclyes or 
are adjusted in Court almost immediately after. 


Where the basis of fact is rigidly adhered tv, and the Scttlement Officer doos not 
exceed rates which he finds actually paid over a certain area, sufficiently large to sup- 
ply grounds for a judgment, there seems to me no danger in the process described. It 
is in the landowner’s power, as lar as the present rent laws will allow him, to make the 
new assessment one of 50 per cent. of asscts, But if once the ground of fact be relin- 
quished, we arono longer making a half asset assessment. The proportion taken will 
be only limited by the views of the individual assessing officer, Ihave before stated that 
T believe both prices and rents will risoin this District, and have given several reasons 
for the belief, but it would be wholly impossiblo to define either the extent or the rapidity 
of the expected rise. Meanwhile a mistake in judgment might ruin a District. 


Moreover, on general grounds, such.s procedure would not secm justifiable. The 
State has undertaken to take only 50 per cond, of assets. To take more, on what must be 
to a cortain oxtent a vagne prospect of an increaso in assets, would scarcely be consis- 
tent with the express promise olf Government, 


Statement D. shows the rise which it has been assumed will take place in rents in 
the various tehseels of the Allygurh Districtafter asscssment, but it must be remembered 
that this rise is assumed on the basis of rents found cxisting and already exhibiting a 
similar increase, and is therefore within the limits of safety. Throughout the district 
this assumption amounts to 25°8 per cent. or a little more than four annas in every rupee 
of rent. 


7. Quzstion 1V.—The expediency of leaving assessments open to enhancement or 
readjustment during a term of temporary assessinent, in consequence of the diminished value 
of the precious metals, or other causes. 

The principle of the 30 years’ settlements now in force was the limitation of the 
Stato demand for a certain Jong period of years. Scttloments for short times had been 
found harassing to the people and injurious to the interests of the State. So long ago 
as 1815 their disadvantages had been diseussed and the system condemned, and at last 
Governinent bound itself for 30 years tv exactno more from the land than the amount 
fixed at the commencement of the term. The object of this longer tern was to create 
a valuable property in land. Ltallowed the Zemindar to take advantage of all increase 
in the produce brought about by his own capital or labor, as well as of any enhance- 
ment of the value of produce, which might be caused by any external circumstances. 


This object has been generally attained. Property in lancl bas largely increased in 
value, It is now thoroughly understood by the pcople that the new Settlements are 
to be continued for the same term, and a general feeling of security and contentment 
is the result, Such a readjustment as that suggested, except so far as canals are 
concerned, would, I think, be viewed as a direct infraction of the principle of the 80 
years’ term of Settlements. Practically every change in the demand wonld be a new 
Settloment—either a Settlement at short tixed intervals, or, if the term suitable for a 
readjustment were left to the will of Government—what is worst of all, a Settlement at 
uncertain intervals, Evils similar to those resulting from yearly Settlements would 
follow. Mr, Thornton has remarked that “sv long as the worth of land is left dependent 
from year to year on the pleasure of Government its yalue must be uncertain and 
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cannot be great. Land would become depreciated in value, a sense of insecurity would 
attach to its possession, and whatever might be the abstract justice of the measure, the 
feeling of the country would be that we had broken faith.” 


If it be meant that the effect of such causes as those enumerated in para. 25 of the 
Government letter, is to be gauged by such prices as may obtain from time to time, 
then the same objections which I have endeavoured to show apply to the application of 
this rule in a Permanent Settlement, hold good with us much force or more in the case 
of a Temporary Settlement; if it be intended that the actual bearing of cach cause on 
a rise in rents should be investigated and discovered, the idea scems to me a hopeless 
one. It would be impossible to separate and define conditions so inextricably inter- 


woven, 


I do not think the case of increased irrigation from the canal would ho viewed 
in the same light by the people. They are fully aware that canals are made at the 
expense and risk of the Stato, and they soc clearly that the proprictor experiences an 
immediate and tangible advantage from them in the shape of the difference between 
the former dry and the present wet rate which he exacts froin the tenants. I concur 
in the advisability of the “additional acreage rate” formerly advocated in 1865. 


The question, whether this rate should be applied to land formerly irrigated from 
wells, or only to land originally unirrigated, is a difficult one. Scocundra Rao is the 
tehscel in which there is the largost area of canal-irrigated land in tho district, and 
in Hattrass there is practically no canal-irrigation, yct the rate adopted for assossment 
purposes in the latter on outlying irrigated is Rs,5 per acre as opposed to Rs, 4-12-0 in 
Secundra Rao. But then my assessment is based on existing rates in both tchseels, and 
the differeuce is probably owing to tho fact that rents are, as a rule, higher in Mattrass 
because the revenue has always pressed heavily. In a few special villages in Secundra, 
where rents have been unimpeded, I have indeed found higher rates existing on 
ceanal-irrigated land than anywhere on the well-irrigated land of Huttrass. Butas yet 
T do not think that rents are sufficiently dovoloped, or that competition has had sufficient 
play, to admit of the assertion that rents in general on canal-irrigated land are higher 
than in well-irrigated. For the present, therefore, at least, I would limit the application 
of the ratcs to land which was formerly unirrigated und not extend it to all canal- 
irrigated. 

The following statements accompany this report :— 

I.—Statements of Prices—A1, A2, A3, Ad, AS, AG, A7, AS, 
Ti.—Transfer Statements—B1, B2, B3, B4, Rd, BE. 
I11.—Compuarative Statements of former and present areas—CI, C2, 
TV.—Rental Statement—D. 
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STATEMENT B5.—Transfers— Tehseel Keil. 








eee 


Average per |Years pur- 
Transfer. Area. Jumma, Value. acre: lage. 


























Private Sale, 7 .. | 13,019 | 16,036 0 0} 1,013,419 0 of 712 7 6:3 
Mortgage, o ve} 19,224 | 31,913 6 3 | 1,083,753 0 0} 5 6 4 $2 
Auction by decree, aa 11,607 16,263 14 9 81,672 4 6 70 7 50 

Total, «. .. | 43,850 64,943 410) 2.86844 4 6] 6 7 44 
2sp TEN YEARS. 

Private Sale, be we | 16.241 | 26,882 4 6) 1,64825 0 O|] 10 2 4 61 
Mortgage, "| 99'539 | 33,094 7 4{ 1,86457 10 6] 8 4 4 59 
Auction by decree,... see 10, 106 16,422 5 | 74,056 0 0 75 2 45 

Total, sea or 48,885 74,399 1 7| 4,25,338 10 6 811 2 5°8 








Increave over 

Jet decade, 33 p. c. 
Increase over 
Ist decade, 31 p. c. 


8rp TEN YEARS. 


























Private Sale, 6s. | 99,963 | 45.011 6 9 rarer 421,925 14 0] 14 6 7 93 
Mortgage, ves 18,73t | 87,084 4 ail 2,837,740 12 Of 12 1t 2 62 
Auction by decree,... se 14,560 25,131 49 128456 8 0 8 0 813 1 51 

Total, oo. ve 62,554 1,08,156 15 ErETl 788,023 2 0 20) 12 9 6 72 
Inercase over 1st aceaee,: ip 92" pric, Increase over 
Ist decade, 68 p. c, 
Ditto end decade, ... 44-p.c. Tnercase over 
2nd decade, 24 p. ¢. 

Private Sale, a ws 58,523. | 87,959 11 3 | 6,988,069 14 O; 3112 1 78 
Mortgage, tee 60,493 [101022 2 9] 5,27,95t 6 6 R11 7 6:2 
Auction by deeree,... me 36,273 67,817 9 3 | 281,184 12 6 713 4 49 

——— A NS 3 eae ee OS SS 
Total, ... w | 1,55,2890 |2)46,799° G3 | 15,00,206 1 0} 9 10 6 | 6 
1 i 





— 








STATEMENT B6.—Transfers—Tehscel [lattrass. 
Ist DECADE. 














Percentage of Percentage of 
Transfer. Area, Jumma, ‘Afen. Sunimi. 






























































| 
Private Sale, we te 21,438 | 49,408 1 8 12°09 12°92 
Mortgage, ae wo 33,067 76,051 7 6 1365 1696 
Auction, ves vee 34,731 69,603 11 3 17 33 17°22 
[ae ee a ca ct ae 
Total, ... ee 85,236 |! 1,95,063 4 4 48-07 48°4 
‘ t 1 
gxv DECADE, 
Sioa eats 20,666 47,420 6 0 165 11:73 
. Moriane 44,113 | 3iesu 31 7°96 7°88 
Auction, - 21,634 51,616 TL 4 12-2 12:77 
Total, .. a | 56,413 1,50,957 4 5 31s 32:38 
3rp DECADE. 
— oe 
Private Sale, : 24,849 58,710 10 7 14-01 14°52 
Mortgage, 16,929 $8,530 12 0 964 9°33 
Auction, 12,234 26,165 7 7 69 6-54 
es ee | eee ee | es ee 
‘Total, oo. 0 54,012 1,23,706 14 2 3045 | 30°59 
a 
TOTAL 
og Se 
Private Sale, tad we 66,953 155,549 2 3 87°75 88°47 
Mortgage, Ps ae 64,109 1,47,062 6 6 3615 36°37 
Auction, a ~ 64,599 1,47,715 14 2 36°43 36°58 
Total, ... . | 495,661 4,50,327 6 11 110°33 111-37 
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STATEMENT B1.—Transjers, Tehseel Atrowlee. 
ist DECADE. 








Value. Average por [Year’s pur- 


Mode of Transfers, Area, Jumma, 
acre, chase. 














Ra, 28. p. “~Rs. as, p. 



































































































































Private sale, awn eee 13,412 15,097 10 10 95,964 0 0 7 2 5 63 
Mortgage, A ie 1,508 | 18,521 18 11 $8,291 12 0 513 8 47 
Auction, ize .. | 96,508 | $1,991 011] 1,80,643 10 2 613 0 56 

Total, eee on 55,001 65,550 9 8 38,64 899 6 2 610 1 | 55 
2np DECADE, 

Private sale, we me 12,720 17,065 12 } 1,41,800 4 4 li 2 4 as 
Mortgage, we ek 7,050 6,956 211 37,985 0 0 5 6 2 54 
Auction, res eve 4,614 6,782 12 10 56,987 8 8 12 6 7 83 

Total, ie 24,384 | 80,8u4 1110] 2,986,772 12 7 911 4 16 
Increase over 
Ist decade, 46 p. c. 
Ditto, 38 
38rp DECADE. 

Private sale, . eat 10,706 | 13,209 9 8 1,51,007 13 O 14 18 114 
Mortgage, ... ws ive 7,051 | 10,625 14 1 75,569 10 6| 1011 56 71 
Auction, .0 tee er 6,657 7,394 12 4 54,056 10 8 8 ill 73 

Total, ... we | 24,414 | 31,930 4 14 9,80,688 2 2] 11 7 10 89 
Increase over 
Ist decade, 73 p. ce 
Ditto 2nd decade, 18 ,, 
Ditto Ist decade, 61 ,, 
Tora. Ditto 2nd decade, 17 ,, 

Private sale, bee ve 36,838 45,378. 0 7 3,88,772 1 4 lo 8 10 8°5 
Mortgage, tee ves 29,182 36,103 14 11 | 2,601,846 6 6 614 7 55 
Auction, i ve | 87,779 | 46,108 10° 2 | 2,091,687 13 1 711 6 63 

an — ee ce Se | re ei a a iy 
Total, oe vee | 1,083,799 (11,27,685 9 7 8,82,305 4 11 8 8 0 69 
STATEMENT B2.—Trans/ers, Tehseel Iylas. 
Ist DECADE. 
. P Average Year's 
nr =} 
Mode of Transfers. Area. Jumma, Price. per acre. | purchase. 
i oat is. a8. p. Rs. as. p. |. 

Private sale, a xs 5,016 10,779 0 0 23,796 0 O 41110 2-2 
Mortgage, ae oi 7,425 | 18,467 0 0 41,347 0 0 5 9 1 22 
Auction, ee a 12,860 | 28,541 0 0 97,880 0 0 79 9 34 

Total, .., «is 25,801 57,787 0 0} 1,63,093 0 0 671 28 
2nv DECADE, 

Private sale, on ven 8,283 18,363 0 0 66,429 0 0 613 0 3 
Mortgazc, re $4 7,848 | 18,589 0 0 70,414 0 0 815 3 47 
Auction, ia ve 8,437 18,673 0 O 99,426 0 O} Il lz 6 53 

Total, a 24,568 | 55,625 0 O| 2,26,269 0 0 9 38 4 4: 
Rise over 
Ist decade, 42 p, c. 
Increase over 
1st decade, 42 ,, 
Sav DECADR, 

Private sale, ie in 12,906 | 29,073 0 o| 1,20,038 0 0 9 49 44 
Mortgage, eis baa 10,954 | 24,748 0 Of} 1,389,758 0 0] 1212 1 5G 
Auction, oe vee 9,897 21,6u0 O 0 99,981 GO O 10 1 7 4+°6 

Total, vee | 38,757 | 75,421 0 0 | 3,569,777 0 0} 1010 6 46 
Rise over 1st decade, 65 p. ce 

Nitto 2nd yy «8615 yy 

Increase over lsh = 64, 

Tora, Ditto 2nd 16 » 

Private sale, the vy | 26,206 | 58215 0 0] 2,00.263 0 0 710 3 3-4 
Mortgage, ee ive 26,227 61,804 0 Oj) 2,651,519 0 0 99 5 4 
Auction, vee as 31,194 68,814 0 0 2,97,287 0 0 9 8 8 43 

Total, ... ve | 83,626 (1,88,833 0 Oj} 7,49,069 0 0 815 3 39 
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STATEMENT B3.—Transfers, Tehseel Secundra. 


Isr DECADE. 
awe Ae ee 


Price per |Year’s pur- 
























































Transfers. Area. Jumma, Price. acre, chase, 
gota ee 
Rs. a p. Rs, a p.| Rs a Dp. 
‘ ose 8910 | 14,561 0 0 62,024 0 0 615 4 4:2 
ae eed a = "| 6,269 | 49,542 0 0| 81,641 0 0| 2 4 0 V6 
‘uction; i vee | 10,054 | 15,088 0 0 42,182 0 0 430 27 
Total, ov ww. | 65,238 | 79,191 0 0} 1,85,797 0 0 3 5 9 2°3 
LL 
gxnn DECADE, 
i os . | 19,151 | 26,177 0 Of} 1,91,862 0 Of 10 0 3 76 
ee an “| jo195 | 25,583 0 0} 98082 0 0] 6 1 8 38 
hater Sis | 18,019 | 21,938 0 0 60,005 0 0 8 5 3 2°7 
Total, + .. | 56,360 | 72,698 0 O| 3,49,929 0 0 634 48 
Ps ee ee 
Taocrease over 
st decade, 84 p. c. 
Ditto ditto, 108 , 
Srp DECADE. 
ss 
i sal ie vee | 12,505 16,608 0 O} 1,87,321 0 Of 1415 8 ree 
mimes nine ose | a7'922 | 36,289 0 0| 3,57,767 0 0} 1213 0 9°8 
Auction, a ve | 10,051 14,549 0 0 62,259 0 0 5 $ 2 35 
Total, a es 60,478 67,441 0 8 | 5,97,847 0 O} 1118 4 88 
nn 
Increase over 
____ Ist decade, 252 p. c. 
Nitto 2nd decade, 90, 
Ditto Ist decade, 282 ,, 
Toran. Ditto znd decade, 83 ,, 
ee i em ot, LA: 5: sc re 
Private sale, See .. | 40,566 | 56,341 © O| 441,207 0 Of 1024 0 78 
Mortgage, is | g3.386° f),1i,414 0 0} 537,470 0 0} 6 7 1 48 
Auction, ane .. | 38,119 | 61,675 0 O| 1,54,396 0 0 409 29 
Total, «. vee | 1,62,071 |2,19,380 0 0 | 11,33,073 0 0 6 15 10 51 





te a eh 
STATEMENT B4.—Transfers, Tehseel Khyr. 
From 1246 to 1255. 










oa ee eS 
Transfers, Acreage. Jamma. Ave rag e/Year’s pur- 


Price. : 
Price peracre,| chase. 








a ae 





























Rs. a p. Rs, a p.l Rs. a pe 
Private sale, oe ve | 10,640 } 15,478 2 4 95,897 3 6 9 0 2 619 
Mortgage. te | 26,531 | 34,291 4 81 1,09,805 10 8 4223 32 
Auction, coe ore 15,018 23,039 15 1 76,969 2 1 56 2 0 3°34 
pee es ane (Rem ce aa conc, ne 
Total, 4. .. | 62,189 | 72,804 6 1] 2,82,671 15 8 5 67 3°88 . 
. ee RE ES aa, 
From 1256 To 1265. 
he a eee 
Private sale, eee ees 12,202 16,570 13. 9 97,082 7 10 715 3 5°85 
Mortgage, eee ave 18,716 28,586 12 3 1,91,924 8 0 10 4 0 671 
Auction, eee ove 7,291 12,371 15 8 49,911 6G 1 613 6 4 
Total, ... | 38,209 | 57,529 9 8 | 3,838,918 5 1 81311 5°88 
he ee 
Rise over Ist decade, ... 63'°9 Rise 53°64. 


From 1266 To 1277. 





53,390 7 7]| 3,79,470 8 OF 10 











Private sale, wee we] 37,814 0 6 7 
Mortgage, re an 23,709 84,278 14 G 1,70,343 1 0 7 201 4°96 
‘Auction, os | 18849 | 30,219 14 4] 120,186 1 0] 6 8 9 3:97 

hoe eee pe aie 
Total, we | 79,872 [1,18,389 4 5| 669,999 10 8| 8 6 2 5-65 


Rise over Ist decude, ... 54°94 per cent. Rise 45-6. 
FOR THE WHOLE TERM.—1srt DECADE. 


—_—. 

















Private sale, iv .. | 60,656 | 95,934 7 8! 572,450 4 0| 9 7 0 6°65 
Mortgage, Pea .. | 68,966 | 97,156 15 5 | 4,72,073 3 8| 613 6 518 
Auction, 2 .. | 40,868 | 65,631 18 1] 247,066 8 2] 6 1 2 3°76 

Total, ... ... | 1,70,270 |2,48,723 4 2] 12,91,58915 101 7 9 4 5-19 
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Report by G. H. M. Ricwerts, Esq., C.B., Officiating Commissioner of Allahabad 
Division, (No. 11), dated the 8th January, 1873, 


* * * * 2 * * * 


2. In reviewing Mr. Halsey’s letter on this subject, I have given cxpression to 
many of my own opinions, as they were Jod up to by his treatment of the subject, but I 
wish, separately, and as briefly as I can, to state my own views on the points noted in 
the Government of India’s letter; but I do not hope or expect to say a single word on 
the subject which has not been said already, and again and again, or that cannot be 
directly inferred from what has already been said in the mass of diseussions which we 
have inherited. Much that is now advanced as new by our modern authorities, I believe, 
is old matter resuscitated. 


3. I believe, to make a permanent settlement desirable or possible, without an 
arbitrary defiance of reason or disregard of consequences, there must be fair grounds 
for believing that permanence has been arrived at, in all that leads to income from the 
land. Thero must, then, if my view be right, be a belief amounting to certainty, on 
reasons given : 


(1) That prices will not rise. 

(2) That produce will not increase from any given area. 

(3) That the limits of cultivation have been attained. 

(4) That improvement in cultivation is impossible (this hangs on No. 2). 


(5) That population will not increase, and so increase competition for land 
and raise rents, 


(6) That population will not decrease by emigration and cause a reaction in 
rents. 


(7) That public works will not be carried out of a reproductive nature. 


(8) That the recent rise in prices is on a permanent basis, free from the pos- 
sibility of reaction. 


(9) That there can be no similar exciting cause again for any rise in prices, 


(10) That we know already what the soil (of the standard different kinds) pro- 
duces of the chief staples, under the various conditions of irrigation and 
dry cultivation. 


(11) That increase of wealth from other sources will not increase rents, or 
income from land, or affect the prices of agricultural produce. 


4. I cannot conceive that permanence has been attained in any one of the points 
I have mentioned, or that there are grounds for believing that permanence in any one 
of them may be expected, or that if it can be expected, that its limits can be assigned. 


5, Ifthis is admitted, what follows had better be omittod, up to the 31st para- 
graph. 


6. In this belief, I think, it almost idle to discuss the possibility of a permanent 
settlement of our land revenue, and knowing how fow and limited our othor sources of 
revenue are, I think it would be a perfectly suicidal policy, a bar to all progross and 
improvement, if an arbitrary limit was assigned for ever to our most backward and 
most elastic source of revenue, aud the one most easily supported by the country. 


7, In recent letters to different departments, I have alluded to several of these 
subjects. We never hear what becomes of our letters. Whether our crude thoughts are 
ever considered, or whether they are set aside, or what becomes of them, and I am un- 
willing to recapitulate ; still a few words are due on each of the points I have assumed 
as requisite in my belief for the basis of a permanent Scttlemont. 
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8. (1).—That prices will not rise. I believe the sudden rise in prices (as I have 
already reported) was owing to the great impulse given to trade in raw agricultural 
products by the sudden and unlimited demand for cotton. The demand for cotton has 
diminished, but its trade excited in parallel lines a trade in many other things, which 
appears to be more healthy and permanent than the cotton trade, ao prices have not 
sensibly fallen; but the up-country cotton market was never in a more uncertain posi- 
tion than it is now, and reaction may be expected: and I beliove we must reckon, 
whether we like it or not, on a very sensible diminution in the demand for Indian 
cotton, and therefore there will be less money to buy other things, and there will be a 
fall in prices generally. 


9. But there is no reason that I can see, if Indian cotton is forced out of the 
markot why some other staple should not take its place. A fow years ago no one had 
ever heard of jute, nor did America until lately buy our linseed. Now the trado in the 
former is immense and there is no knowing now much the latter may increase, and [ 
believe there is a great trade in the future in rhea and in silk. 


10, I think, then, that prices may fall a little, and that they will riso again. I 
cannot venture to say more ; but the prospect of the stability I believe to be essential as 
a basis for a permanent settlement is entircly wanting. 


11. (2).—That produce will not increase from any given area, and that 
{3).—Improvements in cultivation are impossible. 


12, I believe the groater portion of, all cultivated land has for years and years 
been reduced to the most exhausted condition. It cannot produce less than it now pro- 
duces, nor can the quality be worse ; both limits havo been reachod, for no manure or 
any fertilizing matter of any sort is supplied to the soil in return for what it yields, 
This must of course be the case where there is any tolerably good fresh land to be 
obtained and broken up. When this land is all brought into oultivation, then here as 
olsewhere endeavours will be made to render it more productive. I say, then, that 
cultivation with but few exceptions in these Provinces, only in the most advanced dig- 
tricts, has arrived at this the first step In its progress. In most districts this limit has 
not yet been attained. In the very bost, the circle of manured land round the village 
has begun to extend ; that is, some restitution is made to the exhausted soil : but this 
is only by natural process, There is no real outlay of money: capital is nowhcro as 
yet applied to cultivation. 


13. But though it is the tondency in forward distriets for cultivation to improve, 
still everywhere the greater portion of the manure produced in the village is burnt as 
fucl. Mr. Back has entered carefuly into this subject, and it has to my knowledge 
drawn the attention of other persons, independent of Government and engaged in trade 
and agriculture, who have studied the question, hoping for a double profit by substi- 
tuting cheap fuel for the manure now used as fuel, and retaining the manure for its legi- 
timate purposes. Inasmuch, then, as manure-burning decreases, by so much will the 
science of cultivation spread, and its results increase ; and until this first stop is general, 
until all good land is not only cultivated, but highly oultivated and manured, it will be 
impossible to say that any estimate beyond mere conjecture can be made of what the 
soil will produce ; and no Government that is owner of the soil, and that relics on Jand 
revenue as its chief source of income can afford to sacrifice its share in tho vast probable 
increase that improved cultivation will bring. 


14. There should be no great difficulty either in substituting wood (or perhaps 
coke) for the manure now used as fuel. There is hardly a village in whose neighbour- 
hood there are not ravines, or plains, or waste land, that would produce abundance of 
fuel sufficient for all the wants of a-people who indulge in its use merely for cooking 
purposes, and but seldom can afford to use it, or require it for warmth or comfort, 
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15. Nor, considering how unchanged and unchangeable are the customs of the 
people, do I seo that any one can venture to say that if this margin is sacrificed an equi- 
valent increase may be expected from other sources, for we have not as yet been able to 
find these other sources. There are butsix large items of Revenue. I refer toa Finan- 
cial statement two years old, butit will answor my purpose. It shows :— 


Rs, 
Land Revenue, -» 2,10,80,000 ) 
Opium, «« — 79,50,000 
Salt, w — 58,80,000 | 
Stamps, we 23,70,000 f Total, «- Rs, 41,99,20,000 
Customs, eee -24,20,000 + 
Excise, ww. 22,50,000 


Other Ttems, .  87,10,000) Grand Total, Rs. 50,70,66,000 


16. Of these items, opium is precarious, and the prico obtained is a foreed one. 
The salt revenue is certain, and perhaps might be increased ; but the receipts from it and 
the other sourecs named, excepting land revenue, are so small actually that a very large 
proportionate increase would not yicld any great actual amount. I believe we must, 
for very many years to come watch and foster our land revenue, as the only clastic source 
of revenue; we cannot afford to sacrifice a single chanco of increasing it, or progress 
and improvement must cease, 


17, (4).—That the limits of cultivation have been attained. It seems almost 
superfluous to put on paper that as long as there is good fresh land available eftorts 
will not be made te improve the cultivation of what is already under the plough. It is 
cheaper to break up good new land than to spend money on highly cultivating old land. 
It pays the poor, who have no capital and find their own labour, to break up even infe- 
rior land from which they can extract a living, and it follows that cultivation generally 
cannot improve, or rents rise generally fron: competition, until all culturable soil has 
been brought uuder cultivation. Of course, thero are exceptions—a proprietor, whose 
land is in the heart of the village and who has brought all that belongs to him under 
the plough, will improve what he has sooner than go far for frosh land, for the distance 
makes the difference to him ; but these cases, cannot be numerous in any village and do 
not shake the general principle. 


18. A few years ago, I obtained a rule* from the Board of Revenue that the culti- 
vated area in tho North-Western Provinces was 23,833,929 acres, and the culturable 
7,404,192 acres. The distribution, of courso, is uncqual, but it most apply to most dis- 
tricts, and to portions of almost all. None, then, have altogether emerged from the first 
primitive stago, which is left only when all fairly good land is occupied. Thoreis a long 
course of agricultural progress before them before permanence can be attained in any 
of the points I have noted. 


19, In all districts, also, there are large tracts of land, generally called oosur 
plans, impregnated with some deleterious salt, and which have hitherto been pronounced 
barren, and are unassessed; but there must be different degrecs of this barrenness, 
and I am convinced experiments should be tried to reclaim them, to add to the 
productive area, to relieve densely populated tracts, to increase the Government Reve- 
nue. There should be irrigation, silting from canals, deep ploughing, draining, manu- 
ting with suitable manure, ploughing in certain vegetable products previously sown. By 
some of these means large tracts of land at present barren might be converted into corn. 
producing land. 


20. Until all these plans have boen tried, I cannot think these lands should be 
condemned as hopelessly barren. These lands are not of very many different kinds, 
but their extent is immense, so tho return from any successful experiment would be 
immense also. Nor do I see that the experiments need be costly, but they must be 
various, for none of ug have any real knowledge on the subject. 
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21. It would be difficult to over estimate the boon these reclamations would be to 
many of our thickly peopled districts. I have had before me a Scttlement Officor’s 
report on one pergunnah in Mynpoory (and the state of affairs he desoribes is, with 
small modifications, common to whole districts in the Doab) where all culturablo land, 
as far as our present limited knowledge of its capabilities goes, is under cultivation, 
and where just one half of the whole area is condemned as barren. The population is 
600 to the square mile, that is every square mile of cultivation has to support 1,200 
souls. I havo roported on all this before, and on more than one occasion, and I have 
no wish to recapitulate ; but it is easy to see that if this population goes on incroasing, 
as it is certain to do, there must be great competition for land, there nust be improve- 
ments in cultivation, or they must be eating each other out of house and home—and 
all this time, though they are not aware of it probably, they must be on the vorgo of - 
short allowances of food, as a few figures will show. 


22. Let the food of each soul be three-quarters of a seer aday. Let all the 
land produce good grain. Then, each acre must produco 13 maunds of grain a yoear—- 
aad I have made no allowance at all for seed grain, cattlo food, waste, unfavourable 
seasons, or for land that does not produce food, but certainly 33 per cent. should be 
allowed for all those contingencies. 


23. I say, then, that it is an imperative necessity for Government to provide 
some outlet for this excessive population. The necessity will be forced on Government, 
before long, and it would be as well to provide somo outlet before the need actually 
forces itself’ into notice ; and there can be no_ more. suitablo outlet than what reclama- 
tions of barren land would afford, the alternative being emigration to more thinly peopled 
tracts in our territories. 


24, Belioving that our most advanced districts are entering on this phase, I can 
sce no prospect, even in them, of the stability [ require for a permanent Settloment. 
There must be excessive competition, and then a reaction—both disturbing influences 
on rents and prices. 


25. In the three or four last paragraphs I have disposed of the 5th and 6th points 
relating to tho probable fluctuations in population. 


26. (7).—That public works of a productive nature will not be carried on. It 
may be assumed as certain that public works of this nature will proceed, if for no other 
reason, simply because we cannot afford to dispense with them. Para. 10 of tho 
Secretary to North-Western Provinces Government letter, referring to para. 31 of the 
letter from the Secretary to Government of India, endeavours to show that an essen- 
tial difference exists between the offects of railways and canals, one increasing produce 
and the other prices; but there isa defect in the reasoning in this criticism. It is 
necessary to go further, and see whether they do not both affect the income from the 
land, or, as the Government of India puts it, whether they will not equally affect the 
value of the land. Now, a canal only affects the value of the land by increasing its 
produce, if that extra produco can bo removed and sold, and this the railway does, If 
tho land did not provide produce, the railway could not exist ; the canal increasing that 
produce helps the existence of the railway. Tho railway doos not increase prices as a 
rule, for every grain dealer will tell you that it equalizes them ; the fact is, canal and 
railway act and re-act on each other in so many diftcront ways, that it is impossible 
in such a question as this, to separate them—they both lead to the same result, they 
add to the value of land wherever they reach, and that is all that this present discussion 
attempts to consider. 


27. Iam certain, though, that it takes a long timo fully to develope this increase 
in value, and the increase spreads far away from the actual line of either railway or 
canal. It would be impossible to assign any limit, beyond a conjectural ono, to what 
this increase in value may be. Until it can be said that there shall be no more canals 
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or railways. There must always be a saving clause in any permanent sottlement, per- 
mitting an increase of assessment should any productive work be carried out within reach 
of the otherwise permanently settled districts. 


28. (8).—That the recent rise in prices is on a permanent basis, and that there 
is no chance of a reaction. 


The permanency of present prices [ have already discussed. I believe in no such 
thing as permanency in prices; I believe every thing that rules these prices is in a state 
of transition. 


29. (9).—That there can be no similar exciting cause again forcing up prices. 
A fresh demand for cotton, or for any new staple, as rhea or jute, or a season of famine, 
or a continuance of successful trade, must send up prices. Whatever increases wealth, 
from any source, must find its way down to agricultural products keeping, up their 
prices and affecting rents. 


30. (10).—That we know already what the soil of many different. kinds produces 
of tho chief staples under various conditions of irrigation or dry cultivation. It seems 
needless to disenss this point, for, as a fact, it is well known that our knowledge 
on this point is very limited. Experiments are being now conducted to obtuin this 
most necessary information, (which I believe to be the most important knowledge of 
all,) as the only sure guide in conjunction with prices to enable our Settlement Officers 
to decide what rents are just, and what revenue the land should yield. There are as yet 
no published data of any value on this subject. Some Settlement Officers have paid 
attention to the matter, others affect to despise it; I do not myself see how they can 
test the rents they find without this knowledge. It is certain no landlord or farmer 
in England can succeed without most accurate knowledge on this subject, and I do not 
see how we can dispense with it here. It is the most important point. of all to ascor- 
tain before any permanent settlement can be thought of. The principle on which the 
Punjab Setilemeuts are made recommends itself to me before all others, for it is based 
on this knowledgo. It declares that the Government has a right to a certain share 
of the produce of the land. I think this is the only sound and rativnal basis on which 
the superstructnre of a revenue settlement can be erected. It is the source whence 
rents and revenue emanate. If its quantity is assumed, controversy as to the cor- 
rectness of rates never ceases. If it is omitted trom the calculation, there is an incom- 
pleteness in the array of facts, making a flaw penctrating to the highest proceedings 
and fatal to all logical conclusions. Armed with correct information on this point, and 
this information rectified by accurate tables of prices, the Settlement Officers proceedings 
ean hardly be impugned. 


31. Tt will be seen from the above remarks from para. 5, that I do not sce from 
what data adequate permanent rents can be arrived at, or that there is a single known 
condition existing which has any signs of permanency. 


32, The staples whose prices should be recorded for setilement purposes, are 
wheat, barley, gram, bajra, pulses, and sngar—and perhaps Indian corn and jowar, and 
rice in certain places. Prices should be averaged every five years, but all years of 
scarcity sbould be omitted as exceptional: for in grain dealing in this country, where 
bad seasons aro frequent and extend over a great extent of country, and no supplies can 
be drawn from abroad, excecdingly high prices rule in famine years ; these prices are 
signs of distress and not of thriving trade, and they would, if included in the average, 
exert an influence, the very reverse of what the circumstances require. It is hard to say 
whero this line should bedrawn. I would omit those years from the calculation.in which 
the price of any of the staples selected was doublo the price in any other year in the 
period. 


33. Referring to the 4th para. of your letter, I think the present standard of as- 
sessment (as I have reported before) at 50 per cent. of the rental, is far too great a share 
to relinquish to the proprietor. Formerly the revenue professed to be two-thirds of 
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the rental assets; the difference botween the old rate and the new is one-sixth, or 
nearly 17 per cent. in favour of the proprietor. 


34. It must not be forgotten that land has changed owuers so often since British 
rule, thanks to the barbarous spoilations of proprietors’ rights at the last settlements, and 
to our Civil Laws, which are so partial in their working, that there aro few senti- 
mental or political reasons left for givins easy terms, so that we might deal lightly with 
old proprietors and purchase their fidelity to our rule. The opportunities afforded 
iu 1857 showed that whole districts were disaffected, and prominent amongst the dis- 
affected were the old proprietors, or their descendants, who at once deposed the new 
men: and by common consent in their villages were reinstated in their old positions 
and possessions. 


35. It cannot be said that the present lenient terms will repair the old mistake, 
and bring up a race who will bo as faithful as their predecessors might have boen un- 
der more judicious treatment, for we have introduced a now class of men into the ranks 
of lauded proprietors, who politically are uo sort of use to us, and in truth, are a stand- 
ing source of irritation and discontent. ‘The new mon are bankers, or old Govern- 
ment officials, or sucessful members of the native bar; they are useless subjects and 
bad landlords, who have bought land merely as a speculation. These are, in hund- 
reds of instances in every district, absontees from their new possessions for the best 
of reasons—that they dare not trust their lives amogst their ten antry : and they aro 
represented by agents who have no sympathy with the peoplo, but are selected for 
qualities which keep the wound open botween.the landlord and the people, for they are 
harsh and grinding. Their position in fact depeads.on their success in obtaining tho 
most they can get under the name of rent. Theso agents. dare not appear in their 
villagos unless with a following sutticiontly strong to overcomo all opposition. A few 
figures will show the position undor the new rules of these proprietors relatively to 
their former positions, 


36. An estate yielding Rs. 1, 500 a year rent, under the old terms paid Rs, 
1, 000 a vear revenue to Government and Rs. 500 was left to the proprietor. 20 
per cent, is no very unusual rate of enhancement of the Govornment Revenue under 
the new scttlement, so the estate thatrused)to pay Rs, 1,000 will now pay Rs. 1,200, 
and this being at half the rental, assumes a full rental of Rs. 2,400, so the pro- 
prietor gets Rs. 1,200 instead of Rs. 500, or an increase 140 per cent, with our laws 
to ensure that he docs get it. 1 cannot see that he bas any sort of claim or a shadow 
of right to this great concession, or that we can afford to makeit. I think we should 
revert to the old rates whenever it is possible to do so without breach of honour of 
infraction of implied promises. 


37. Tho rent-laws, where they relate to the rights of sub-proprietors, by which 
term I mean tenants with rights of occupancy, iust restrict the full demand for land 
revenue to which Goverment is justly entitled. It is no casy matter to establish in a 
Civil Court that the conditions are fulfilled which admit of enhancing an hereditary 
tenant’s rent ; tho process is expensive, and the risk of anadverse judgment cannot be 
incurred except by an opulent proprietor, and the law is administered by judges who 
to a great extent are ignorant of everything but the mere letter of the law, for they 
have not graduated amongst the people and in the Revenue Courts. Let each depart- 
ment discharge its own duties in full, and let all connected with rents and revenue be 
left to Revenue Officers, who have more knowledge and experionce of Revenue quos- 
tions, and of the customs which are at the back of every Revenue question, and are at 
least as compctent to decide them as the opposite branch of the service by whose action 
in the Appellate Courts they are now liable to be overruled. 


38, I think thore can be no greater anomaly or error in system than to allow a 
Bongaleo Moonsiff to listen to an appeal from a Settlement Officer’s or Collector’s 
order on any revenuo question. The Revenue Officer works in these respects with 
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his hands tied, A reversal of his decision, even by such an incompetent officer as a 
Bengalee Moonsiff is prejudicial to his authority ; his assessment, liable in all cases 
to such revision, is likely to be influenced below what he may think accurate and just 
by his certainty that he cannot array all his facts and knowledge and experience before 
the Lower Appellate Court, or that they would be understood and fairly valued, did 
he so array them. 

39. With reference to your third point, I do not see how a Settlement Officer 
can assume that rents can rise much beyond the highest rents he finds. He may 
expect a rise, and have reasons for his expectations, but he cannot possibly fix a limit 
to be reached in any given period ; but, unless the rise in prices has been very recent, 
he will probably find that rents have risen somewhere or other ; and he is fully justified 
in assessing his revenue according to the highest rates he can find, trusting to a 
genoral rise to the highest level he has discovered, unless other circumstances intervene, 
which it is his business to find out and duly value. 


40. Or he may be guided by rates prevailling elsewhere. For instance, I see 
no reason why Furruckabad rates, which are low, should not be influenced by rates in 
Cawnpore, the adjoining district, which are high, there being no perceptible reason 
for the difference. The Settlement Ofticer can hardly take too wide a view of this 
question, 


41, But I should be very careful before I shortened the period for which settle- 
ments are made, or permitted enhancements of Revenue within that period. If there 
is no prospect of some stability, there will be an apathetic state ; a feeling that the pro- 
fits of capital invested will not be enjoyed, and that labour will be thrown away; that 
Government will benefit too much by the landlords’ outlay, and therefore it will not 
be given. Indian landlords are not much given to lay out capital in improvements ; 
but still cases of their doing so are not unknown, and there must be no obstacle to 
their doing so in our system. I think a period of 25 or 30 years is none too long fora 
sottlement to extend to. It admits of a certain recovery of all capital spent in improve- 
ments. 


42, As soon as a settlement was concluded, all possible assistance should be given 
by Government by tuccavee advances in tanks and wells, or by canals and roads, to 
force on agriculture, trusting to be recouped when the time for re-settlement came. It 
should be an important part of a District Officer’s duty to see to such duties, and the 
Government should insist on its being done. Let Government find . the capital on 
easy terms for such improvements, for it will not be forthcoming from the Native 
proprietor, Its reward is sure to come by-and-bye. 


43, No improvements should demand any alteration of the engagement during the 
period for which it was originally drawn up. Ifa canal is introduced, let the water 
be sold. Ifa rail-road is made, let it work out the usual revolution in prices and rents 
which trade must bring, and let Government benefit by these rises when the time for a 
re-engagement arrives, 


44, The question here suggests itself whether Government has any right to 
regulate rents. As yet, it has no such right in law, but I think it has in equity, and 
that this right should be legalized and put in force at the time of settlement. TI believe 
much good would result from a judicious exercise of such a right. As a fact, rents 
are often enhanced by the direct aid of Settlement Officers, but some’ prefer leaving 
rents to rise naturally, and assess the revenue on an assumed rental, trusting to time 
and the law to bring the actual rents up to their assumed standard. 


45. Wherever this is done it is clear that the rule of half rentals as a revenue 
basis is departed from ; conjecture steps in, and no rule at all remains; the landlord is 
left in the lurch by the Settlement Officer, and is driven to ohtain what is by implica~ 
tion said to be his just due, by a resort to laws which are expensive to put in force, 
which are uncertain in. their action, which jealously guard tenants’ rights; and are 
administered by another department. 
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46. All this is very wrong, and it follows I think that rents should come under 
official revision at settlement. I would not exempt any class. Evon the favoured 
hereditary occupant should come under the action of this revision. 


47. We havo arcated these horeditary tonants in thousands where they never 
existed hefore, where they were satisfied with thoir previous stale of tenants-at-will 
(for the will was tempcrately und judiciously enforced from sclf-interested motives), 
and I do not know what good has como of it, or is expected to como of it. A zemin- 
dar believes there is no morc noxious weed in his village than his heroditary tenant, 
and ho roots him up if he can. This tenant does not add to our strength in any 
way ; he intercepts a share of the Government revenue, and he is an impediment to 
revenue progress which it is hard to overcome. 


48. Some say they are the bost tenantsin a village. They are as often the worst ; 
and they aro not good from the fact that they are hereditary, but merely becanse they 
aro old occupants and have the best land. I cannot see why they should on these 
grounds be entitled to exceptional treatment, and impose a bar to our just and un- 
doubted right to enhance our revenue, 


49. Butas they have been made and oxist they must be accepted as they ard, 
and their rights respected to hold at exceptional rates. There is no reason though 
why every term in the law should be in their favour. I beliove we shall discover in 
timo what an evil they are, and that their increase should not bo recognized by law. 
At present they are created as much by laches on the part of the zemindar, or by any 
other cause, that is, by accident ; and this happy accident puts then under protection, 
and is a barrier to that enhancement.of rent and revenue, which other subjects have to 
submit to and contributo their share of, 


50. I would empower the Settlement Officor to enhance their rents in all cases in 
which he was satisfied that the law, were it put in force, would permit the cnhancement, 
and thus save the landlord from being driven to litigation to enforce his just rights, 


51. If we attempt to extract from the landlord any part of these intercepted 
revenues, we may be certain the landlord will prefer to apply a rough remedy (in thou- 
sands of cuses), and prefer to resign his ombarrassing and profitless position ; or if he 
holds on he will recoup himself by extorting the most ho can get from his other 
tenunts, 


52. Settlements have now been in progress for 15 years in theso provinces, and 
I have hardly met two Settlement Officors who agree in theory and principles. If all 
their ways are right, settlement work must be very casy : if many aro wrong, sume effort 
should be mado to lay down a code of instructions deciding thcory und principles at 
least, arid a few plain instructions in procedure. The Punjab Settlement Act roquires 
this to be done, We might, with the greatest advantage, follow their example. 


53. I havo known one Scttlement Officer say he was not well practisod in mcasure- 
ments; be did not care for measurements. I can hardly imagine a more fatal error in 
a settlement than a wrong micasurement; it must involve an injustice tu one side or the 
other. Ihave known another officcr declare no guido was necessary beyond existing 
rents ; aud another, that rent-rolls wore fabricated, and that rents were so irregularly 
imposed that they were no guides at ull. Many affect tv despise all attempts to discover 
what the amount of produce actuaily is. Somo raise rents to mect their standard, others 
leave tlic rents to grow by ordinary processes to their stundard. I have known an 
officer send up his own assistunt’s report on ront-rates, and his recommendations regard- 
ing assessments, and say that he bclicved his uasistant’s conclusions were fairly near the 
mark, though ho questioned all bis premiscs and every process hohad employed. Thero 
are as many opinions as there aro racn. | think this state of things should cease, 


54. Though Iam no advucato for a permanent settlement, or for altering the 
terms of an engagcment on any pretext,and though I believe settlemcnts for limited 
periods are the bost and the only ones our prescnt circumstances admit of, atill I would 
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never revise the terms of a settlement, because the old period had run out. I would 
renow the old terms if possible, if prices and other conditions indicated that no great 
change had occurred, or I would enhance a percentage all round, trusting the former 
data more than they are trusted now. If possible, I would renew the old terms for a 
further period for the old cultivated land, and measuring up the new cultivation, assess 
it on the old rates, and leave them at rest. The uncertainty of what the result will be 
affects tho value of property at least for the two years a settloment is in progress; the 
expenses of a new settlement are immenso; the letting loose a swarm of Settlement 
Department subordinates over a district is an unmitigated ovil, and a vory costly one to 
the people. 


55. In this view, there are districts or portions of districts in these Provinces, 
which were perhaps highly assessed before, or have exporienced hard times, in which 
I believe the advancement has not been as general as in other places. To these I would 
have assigned a further poriod on the old terms, or I would have measureed up only the 
new land and assessed it only. Briefly, I would have shortened the process as much as 
possible, or I would have altogether postponed it. 


56. To render this extension of settlement possible and on good cause shown, it 
would bo necessary to insist on the maintenance of a village history, to be kept up by 
the District Officer. In this history, opinions on the terms of settlement, whether light 
or fair, or heavy, the occurrence of famines, its changes of ownors, and for what reasons, 
and any facts affecting its rent-paying capabilities, should be recorded. When the 
time for re-settlement approached, a well-kept record of this description would 
clearly indieate whether the expensivo: process-of a re-settlement should be enforced, 
wholly, in part, or not at all. 


57. Finally, though I object altogether to a purely permanent settlement, I would 
let all settlements be as permanent as cireumstances would admit, without over com- 
mitting the Government to a promise that it was actually pormanent. It should depend 
entirely on the conditions of those facts which are considered when a settlement is made, 
and on which alone it could be pronounced to be in 2 fit state to be altered. 





Report by A. CavELL, Esq,, Settlement Officer; Mozuffernuggur, 13th January, 1873. 


In-is well that this Note should be begun with the avowal that on every ground 
I am opposed to a permanent settlement, as involving a large and incalculable loss to 
the Stato, and injuring rather than benefiting the great mass of the people. For, how- 
ever much a permanent settlement might benefit a daily decreasing number of pro- 
prietors, it would, I am convinced, do far more harm than good to the great mass of the 
agricultural population; and if it be still the maxim of Government, “that the good 
treatment of the cultivators is the main object of all revenue management,” tho idea of 
a permanent settlement ought, in my opinion, for ever to be abandoned. It may I pre- 
sume be assumed as notorious, that the agricultural population of the permanently-settled 
districts is not more prosperous than that of the districts in which the land revenue 
settlement is periodically revised; and it isa fact, which in the Upper Doab at least has 
been generally observed, that the cultivators of revenue-free villages, which approximate 
most closely to permanently-sottled estates, are almost invariably worse off than those 
even of the most heavily assessed estates. There are, I am aware, a variety of reasons 
which contribute to this result, but absolute independence of Government on the part 
of tho landlord, docs not tend to the kindly treatment of the tenant. Indeed experience 
shows that the tenant is best off where the State takes a large share of the assets, and 
assesses that share at comparatively short intervals. 


2. The objections taken to temporary settlement are, that it entuils trouble and 
expense upon the people, that it retards improvement, and that it necessitates a large 
periodical expenditure on the part of the State. The last objection is not in my opinion 
so telling as it might at first sight appear, for on the whole the cost of re-settlement is 
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far more than mado up for by the enhancement of the land revenue ; and in future this 
is likely to be even moro the case than hitherto, for it may be assumed that Govern- 
ment has now got to the end of its liberality, and that no further reduction of the pro- 
portion claimed by the State in the assets of the land is contemplated. The whole of tho 
expense, too, attending a revision of settlement under the present rules, is by no means 
necessary for the mere re-assessment of the land revonne, but is, toa considerable extent, 
incurred on general administrative grounds, and the revision of those portions of th 
settlement record (not absolutely required for the re-assessment of the land revenue) 
has been found necessary in permanently-settled districts. Our present policy is that 
of keeping up a starved permanent revenue establishment, and revising all the village 
papors at intervals of 20 or 30 years; but it is quite possible that the record of argicul- 
tural eustoms and tenures should be so accurately kept up that no fresh papers, or at 
all events only a very few, would be required for the rovision of assessment ; and if this 
should ever come to pass the expense of settlement operations would be greatly lessened, 
and the village papers, which are so necessary to successful administration of justice, 
would be much more uscful than they are at present, and re-sottlcments at intervals of, 
say, 20 years, inight be effected at a minimum cost to the State, and without involving 
any great amount of hardship to the people. 


For what ia in my opinion the main objection to temporary settlemerits, the trour 
ble and expense involved to the people, would be in a great measuro obviated if a great 
portion of the work now done by the Settlement Department were done through a 
permanent establishment well known to the people. For purposes of assessment, if the 
village papers were accurately kept up, all-that would be required would boa rough 
survey—a ficld-book, showing soils and areas, and a record showing the proprietors from 
whom, and tho proportions in which, the newly-assessed revenue was to be levied. 


The third objection against temporary settlements is, I think, an exaggerated one. 
Even in revenue-free estates, improvements requiring any great expenditure of capital 
are not very common ; and it is remarkable how little the few improving proprietors 
that exist are restrained by approaching re-settlement ; and, still less, energetic cultiva- 
tors, as witnese the reckless manner in. which irrigation is extended even during settle- 
ment. Here, as at home, the true impulse to improvement is not mercly tho knowledge 
that al] the benefit of the improvement, will accrue to the owners of the land, but sub- 
stantial aid in the form of money advances, which, if generally given, are much morelike} y 
in my opinion to hasten on improvement than a permanent restriction of the amount 
paid to Government, by what is proverbially the most thriftless class of the community 
in all countries. 


3. I now proceed to discuss as briefly as possible “ the several points indicated by 
Government in respect of a permanent settlement.” 


I.—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no scttlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity ? 


It would be very easy to lay down some standard of average rates below which no 
settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, but such a standard would obviously only 
save Government from loss by the permanent settlement of backward or lowly-asseased 
estates~—of estates which had been neglected by their landlords, and were below the aver- 
age of the perguonah in progress, or which, without being backward in cultivation, had 
been accidentally or on special grounds assessed at lower than average rates, But such 
standard rates would in no way prevent the State from suffering from the permanent 
settlement, which would prevent it from sharing in the increasing rental of the best estates. 
Average rates too, unless applied to the different soil areas, would again exclude those 
estates which are inferior in natural fertility of soil to the average of tho porgannah or 
circle. But it would, in my opinion, be useful to have such rates, not in order to draw 
a hard and fast line, but in order to secure full and sufficient explanation in the cage of 
the extension of permanent settlement to cstates assessed at low rates, and where canals 
exist or are likely to be introduced: the only safe guide in the selection of estates for 
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permanent settlement is the general rule laid down by the Sccretary of Sate, which 
moreover ought in my opinion to be interpreted in the manner most adverse to permanent 
settlement. For it may safely be stated that no canal official, any more than revenue 
officers, can predict with any approach to certainty the changes likely to take place in 
the distribution of canal water ; and an officer, settling in permanence an estate as hope- 
lessly dry, might see, before his work in the district was well over, a canal distributary 
constructed wholly at the expense of the State, running through the middle of it. It 
would therefore, I think, be a rash measure in a district with any prospect of consi-. 
derable extension of irrigation from canals (and there are very few which can be said to 
have no such prospect) to settle any estate in permanence not already fully irrigated ; 
aud in the case of estates not irrigated or likely to be irrigated from canals, the true 
way to encourage extension of irrigation, is not in my opinion a permanent settlement, 
but a liboral and simple system of advances for land improvement. 


4, At present in the Uppor Doab a revenue rate on cultivation of Rs. 3 per acre 
may be looked upon as‘a fair one for a well cultivated fully irrigated estate; and on 
going over again my proposals for the permancnt settlement of estates in this district, 
I find that there are only a few estates situated on the banks of rivers, and with a con- 
siderable area of uncven land, which could in my opinion be permanently settled at 
4 lower rate without incurring seriousloss to the State; and there is probably no estate 
really fitted for permanent settlement but assessed at a lower rate, the grounds for the 
exceptional treatment of which could not be readily explained. Such 2 general stan- 
dard rate would restrict the extension of permanent settlement to estates highly and 
successfully cultivated: but this is I think very desirable, for permanent settlement on 
existing assets means simply that the energetic landiords, who have worked hand and 
spent moncy and secured the irrigation of their estatcs, should pay a high assessment 
for over ; while the sluggish and unenterprising, or those who have purchased from them, 
should reocive as a premium on their idleness, or on that of their predecessors, a light 
assessment in perpetuity. It might no doubt be worth while to stereotype such in- 
equality, as well as to incur considcrable loss, if thc measure were to lead to great and 
rapid improvement ; but experience in other countries as well as in India, has shown 
that exemption from land revenue, or from the enhancement of it, does not necessarily 
involve the expenditure of capital on land. Thave already stated that much as stan- 
dard rates would secure Government from Joss by restricting the number of villages to 
be settled, it could not, I think, do more ; and I do notthink that there is any reason to 
suppose that rents can be said ‘‘to bave reached their full present limit.” Iam very 
mueh inclined to think that in this neighbourhood the rise in prices has had as yet but 
a comparatively small effect on rents ; and that the main cause as yet of the considerable 
rise of rents in this neighbourhood, is due to improved cultivation and increased com- 
petition. A rise in prices is not of course an unmixed good to the agrioulturist, for it 
increases the cost of all labour. A rise in prices therefore of 25 per cent. does not 
necessarily involve a rise in rents in that proportion ; and if the rise inrents were mainly 
due to the rise in prices, it might have been expected that the highest retits would have 
risen as well as the lower ones. But this has not generally been the case: the rents of 
the many estates havcrisen to the level, or nearly to the level, of the few ; but the rents 
of the estates, which were thirty or forty years ago in a very high state of prosperity, 
have hardly if at all risen. . 


5. That this state of things will Jast for ever, or even for any length of time, can- 
not of course be looked for. The best estates have, it would scem, been almost station- 
ary, while the poorer townships have been making rapid progress and coming up with 
them, In canal-irrigated tracts, indeed, the vory best, most fully irrigated estates of 
thirty years ago, have probably hardly perceptibly improved. Tho genoral tendency 
has been to extend the arca of tolerably high cultivation, not to cultivate still more 
highly than of old the fields which bore the best crops; and ono of the results of the 
xapid extension of canal-irrigation has been that much of the labour formerly devoted 
to the best of the lands of the thickly populated townships, has been diverted to the, ia 
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formor days, comparatively neglected ficlds, which the supply of easy irrigation has 
rendered capable of producing the best crops. This circumstance has, I believe, boon 
the chief cause of the phenomenon which has so much surprised partially informed per- 
sons, that Settlement Officers now-a-days are—in the Upper Doub at least—assessing at 
rates which are almost identical with those used by their predecessors 30 years ago. 
As far as I know the recent assessmonts in Meerut have been based on rates not in excess 
of those assumed by Sir Henry Elliot in 1836, and by Mr. Plowden in 1840; and the new 
rates proposed in this district aro rather below than above those of the adjoining per- 
gunnahs of Mocrut. This similarity of the new rates to the old I have tried to justify 
by the assertion that the average of every kind of soil is worse than it was 30 years ago ; 
that the irrigated land has extended so rapidly, that although the areas of the best crops 
have been doubled, their extent in proportion to the irrigated land is less than before— 
that the average dry loam is worse than of old, because so much of the best level land 
has come under irrigation, and because the increased extent of irrigated land employs 
all the labour and care of the agricultural population, steadily increasing as it is, That 
the average bhoor or sand is inferior to that under cultivation 30 years ago, may safely 
be attributed to the fact that a good deal of the very worst land has been brought under 
cultivation, so that in this way the average has been lowered, and this result lus to a 
certain extent been aided by the extension to the best of the sandy land of irrigation 
from the canal, and the consequent extension of this land from the area of dry sand. 


6. That all these changes combined have had the effect of almost exactly balanc- 
ing tho effect on the rent-rates which would have becn exercised by the substantial 
rise in prices, by the improvement of cultivation, and by the increased competition, is a 
coincidence which, however remarkable, is in no way likely to continue. Although the 
total rental of such tracts has enormously risen, these tracts have during the last 30 
years been passing through a transition state, during which rent-rates have not mate- 
rially risen in the best estates, while in the backward estates they have risen only to the 
standard not uncommon in their better cultivated neighbours 80 years ago. That these 
rates will, 30 or even 20 years hence, continue to remain stationary, there is, I think, no 
reason to expect. Ina great many, not only of the best estates, but the best tracts, irri- 
gation cannot be greatly extended. No very startling chango is to he looked for ; rising 
prices, an increasing population, and a steadily increasing demand for land will have 
their effect on the rent-rates, and a general rise may be anticipated. 


7, Itis unfortunate that the absence of statistics should prevent an accurate 
comparison between the rents of 30 years ago, and those of the present day; but in this 
district any such comparison is in most cases difficult. Where rents wero collected by 
crop rates and in kind, every improvement in cultivation and every rise in price gave 
the landlord his full share in the increased produce of the soil; and in most of the 
populous fairly cultivated townships, the crop rates and the share of the produce taken 
by the landlords were so high, that little enhancement was practicable, so that here too 
in this respect at least the backward estates have been gaining upon the better villages, 
while these latter have stood still. 


Thirty years ago money rents were exceptional, and where recently kind rents 
have been changed into money rents, there are few cash rents of the old settlement with 
which to compare the new ones. In the tracts again in which here and thero cash 
rates existed 30 years ago, the introduction of canal-irrigation has so entirely changed 
the character of the various soils, that no exact comparison of tho old and new rates 
can be made. It would appear, however, from instances here and there in which com- 
parison can be made, that in fair and good ostates rent-rates have risen 10 to 25 per 
vent., that in the best estates the rise has been the least, and therefore that the rise in 
rents hitherto has, in all probability, beeu more due to improved cultivation and increased 
competition than to the rise in prices. It is also to be noted that in the cases in which 
the apparent rise has been tho greatest, the rents of 30 years ago were fixed by the 
Setilement Department, and were probably rather low than otherwise. 
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8. And there is no good reason for the supposition that the rise of prices is yet 
at an end, and at all events there is every likelihood that a few years more will show 
results, which will make it certain to every one that prices have risen permanently, and 
itis necessary that this conviction should become general, not only among officials 
and others, but among the agricultural community, before rents should rise very mate- 
rially on this account. 


For my part I do not think that the most recent rise has as yet had much effect 
upon rents. The moderato rise which might fairly have been assumed after the famine 
of 1861-62, has no doubt been taken into consideration, but that was a rise of about 
10 per cent. since the former settlement in 1841, not of 20 or 25 as may now with safety 
be assumed. Nor do I think that we have any reason to suppose that prices have 
reached their present limit, or at all events that the average price which can be assumed 
now, will not before long be exceeded. For it is to the average of a considerable num- 
ber of years that we must look, not to the average of the last five or six, which has been 
nearly if not quite equalled by that of similar poriods many years ago. Nor do the 
causes, which have been chiefly instrumental in effecting a rise in prices, appear to have 
come to an end ; and the competition for land, which has hitherto had more to do with 
the rise in ronts than the enhancement of the price of agricultural produce, is becoming 
year by year more eager. 


9. It has been already stated that an accurate comparison of rent-rates is in this 
district difficult, but the comparison of assumed rentals in 1841 and 1863, and for 6 
pergunnahs in 287], shows the advance in the assets of' the district ; and it is notorious 
that for the great majority of the pergunnahs in this district, the rental assumed has 
been extremely modcrate:— 





Assumed rental | Assumed rental 
of former settle-jof present settle-| Increase assumed, 
ment, 1841, ment, 1861-63. 

















Res. Rs. Rs, 
Bugrah, oe oes ae eee 1,29,548 1,638,382 33,839 
Churthawal, ... a i aA 98,115 1,922,614 24,399 
Gordhunpoor, ... ee eee see 29,187 34,484 5,247 
Shaulee, ooo or) oes oes 1,80,459 2,40,114 59,655 
Thanah Bhowun, wee ae vee 84,366 1,14,162 29,796 
Jhinjhaneb, ... eee ive ede 94,584 1,121,396 16,812 
Kuiranah, ove oe tes ess 74,356 1,04,614 80,258 
Bidowlee one aoe tee oes 56,857 68,250 1,393 
Boorhanah, one eee ees eee 1,12,525 1,839,692 27,167 
Shikarpoor,  .. ose oe iat 1,659,078 2,06,603 47,524 
Kandhlah, tee wee ove tee 1,51,184 2,22,820 73,686 
Total, one 11,70,204 15,17,980 3,47,776 or 
30 per cent. 





Assumed rental | Assumed rental 
of former settle-‘of present settle-|Increase assumed, 





























ment, 1841. ment, 1871. 
i ne | ee 
Rs, Rs. Ra, 
Khatoulee, . ose vee Pry) évé 98,869 1,83,606 84,737 
Jansuth, toe seo aos ar 84,228 1,64,696 80,468 
Bhoomah Sumbulherab, .., 3s ces 70,788 1,06,697 35,909 
(Approximate.) 
Bhookurheree, ... see ois i 80,260 1,59,577 79,317 
Moozuffernuggur, ee aes eee 89,961 1,61,231 71,270 
Poorchupsr, ... — ne has 86,420 1,19,969 34,549 
(Approximate.) 
Total, nm 5,09,526 8,95,776 3,86,250, or 
75 per cent. 
Grand Total of District, Ses 36,79,730 24,18,756 7,384,026, or 


44 per cent. 
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10. The above statement shows that even in pergunnahs not affected by canals 
the increase to the assots during 20 years has been very considerable, and this increase 
has, it is pretty certain, been as a rule under-stated. In Shikarpoor, for example, the 
rent-roll has been calculated from the jumma on the assumption that the assessment 
was a half-asset one, whereas in half the pergunnah the land revenue was assessed at 
from 70 to 80 per cent., so that the assumed assots of 1841 ought probably to have been 
stated at a lower figure, while tho assets of 1861 are lower than they might be. In 
Kandhlah, in tho same way, the assets of 1841 are almost certainly higher than they 
were assumed to be, while the estimate of the assets in 1863 is an extremely modérate 
one. In pergunnahs like Boorhanuh and Shikarpoor, where there was little land left to 
bring under the plough, tho increase to the rent-roll has been due to improved culti- 
vation, which has increased the areas of the best soils, and partly no doubt, although 
the change from kind to money rents makes this less cloar, to a rise in the rent-rates. 
However this may be, even the assumed rentals stated show a large advance over those of 
30 years ago; and there can be little doubt that for by far the great portion of the dis- 
trict, the assumed rental has been stated at considerably below rather than above a fair 
rental of the land; and so far from the rise of rents being at an end, I am inclined to think 
that, even in the tracts in which there has been the greatest enhancement of the gross 
rental, the rise is only now beginning ; and it is pretty certain that if no great catastrophe 
occurs, the declared rental of the revenue-paying land in the district will, before the 
period of the present settlement expires, very largely exceed the assumed rental entered 
in the foregoing statement. 


11. In the event of a permanent settlement, being concluded; Tam strongly of 
opinion that the assessment should. be fixed permanently in grain or other produce, and 
that the money value should be calculated atintervals of, say, 30 years. As some con- 
siderable period is required to show with certainty the tendency of prices, I think that 
the interval should be a considerable one. In the Upper Doab wheat would, I think, be 
the staple by which the increase of prices should be tested ; and where fixed quantities of 
produce have been fixed as rent, wheat-has always, as far as my observation goes, been 
chosen by the people. With this protection to Government, and with the restriction of 
the measure to the fully irrigated, highly cultivated, and fully assessed estates in the 
district, permanent settlemont could do comparatively little harm to the revenue, but 
it could also do comparatively little good. 


12. With reference to the present system of temporary settlemonts, I think that 
it is too late now to discuss whether 50 per cent. is a sufficient share to take for the 
State. The promise of a 50 per cent. assessment is looked upon by the people in a very 
different light, from the vague prospects which have been held out of a permanent set- 
tlement. The former has not only been talked of and written about, but actually grant- 
ed, and I hold that it would be in the highost degree inexpedient for Government to 
make any alteration. Nor do 1 think that a 50 per cent. assessment is inadequate, 
except in canal-irrigated tracts; and in them the State has, by its present system of assess- 
ment, relinquished to the landlord nearly half of the indirect profits from the canal; and 
this is in my opinion to be remedied, not by increasing the share of the rental taken by 
Government, but by charging full market rates for canal-water, and thus preventing the 
rental from being unduly raised by the relinquishment on the part of Government of 
its obvious rights as owner of the canal. 


I do not think that any discretion shonld be allowed to the Settlement Officer of 
assessing particular estates, or the estates of particular classes, at more than half assets. 
As a matter of fact, he can and does exercise his discretion in favour of numerous and 
necdy communities, and I do not think that he should be formally empowered to take 
from any estate a share greater than that fixed for all. It is better that the wealthier 
landlords should pay a little less than they might pay, rathor than that the share of the 
assets to be taken by the State should be left an open question, and that more chances 
and inequalities should be introduced inte settlement. 
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13. II,—Tho question whether “ the operation of the rent-laws results in restrict- 
ing the full demand for land revenne to which the Government may be justly entitled,” 
is one regarding which experience varies very much. For my own part I have no 
coinplaint to make either of this portion of the rent-law or its administration, and I am 
inclined to think that on the whole the action of the Courts has had a good effect in 
checking too rapid and wholesale enhancements. They give tooa protection which tho 
privileged tenant has a right to demand, and which may sometimes be necessary now- 
a-days, when the margin allowed to the landlord is so great that he may find it to his 
advantage, and often seemingly does, to attempt to rackrent the tenant even pending 
settlement. 


14, IfL—This is a question regarding which I find it difficult to make any very 
definite answer, and regarding which it would be difficult. to lay down any fixed rule, 
In this district whon fixing an assessment for 20 years, I do not as rule assess at rates 
in excess of those assumed; and where thore is no special ground for other proceduro, 
lix the assessmont at half of what I consider a full rent-roll, and mean to fix as such. 
As a rule the estates in which any considerable rise in the rental during tho period of 
sottlement is taken for granted, are formerly backward estates in which the provious 
jumma was extromely low, and in whicu a considerable enhancement has been taken, In 
such cases the landlord may be well able to pay the enhanced jumma,and owing to the 
ro-adjustment of the ront-roll his incomo may be increased ; but still the enhancement 
all at: once of tho rental to the full standard might press heavily on the cultivating body, 
Such cases are dealt with not on the assumption that enhancement of rent-rates 
beyond the prevailing standard may be looked for, but on the plain ground that tonants 
without capital and paying extremely low rents, must be brought gradually to pay 
the provailing standard ratos, or at least rates only 2 little below them. Ono great 
advantage of short torms of settlement would be that there would be less temptation 
than there is to make assumptions of this kind, which are always more or less dangerous. 
Tf it should be found possiblo so to keep up tho records of landholders’ and cultivators’ 
rights that periodical revision should noi be necessary, and so to render the work of as- 
sessment so simple and inexpensiye, that 20 years’ settlements would bo unobjectionable 
on the score of expense, the assumption of a prospective rise in the rent-rates might bo 
wholly abandoned ; and the only grounds for assessment above the half of a fair standard 
rental at the time of settlement, would be prospective increase of cultivation or irriga- 
tion, neglect on the part of the landlord to secure a fair standard of cultivation; or the 
fixation of a low rental tor a period in consideration for the tenants. 


15. It would, I consider, be extremely inexpedient to leave the assessments open 
to re-adjustment during a temporary settlement on any ground whatever, excopt perbaps 
the introduction of canal-irrigation. If the assessment should on any ground become 
intolerably heavy, Government would have to reduce it; but I think it very much 
better that Government should forego any slight advantage which it might possibly be 
able to obtain during scttlement, rather than it should introduce any needless uncertainty 
into the land settlement. In the case of Porgunnah Baghput and in other similar 
instances, Government may lose something, but it will probably be in the end a gainer, 
by leaving the people to themselves for 20 ycars. Constant meddling with scttlements 
is a process both expensive and unsatisfactory, and would probably have the effect of 
retarding the rise of rents. When canal-irrigation is introduced pending settloment 
the caso is different, the change is immediate and apparent ; but even here I would rather 
prevent any important change in the rent-rates owing to this cause, by charging full 
water rates, than by adding any special rate on irrigation during the period of settlo- 
ment ; and if the canal revenue administration were in this way improved, and if setile- 
ments were made for periods of 20 years, there would be even less necessity than there 
now is for re-adjustment of the Government demand. 


16. Ido not wish to underrate the utility of landlords, but althongh they are 
extremely useful in saving Government from the ordinary management of estates, 
ihey are not as a rule to be trusted for improvement, unless with the aid of the State ; 


